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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT1 

In  lieu  of  the  usual  Convocation  address  it  has  become  the  custom 
at  the  December  Convocation  to  have  a  report  by  the  President 
of  the  University  covering  in  brief  form  the  situation  at  the  current 
time.  This  is,  in  many  senses,  a  home  Convocation,  and  the  report  is 
adapted,  therefore,  to  the  interest  and  information  of  members  of  the 
University. 

That  post-war  conditions  in  educational  institutions  are  becoming 
nearly  normal  is  evident  throughout  the  entire  country.  This  is  made 
apparent  by  many  factors,  and  among  them  by  the  record  of  attendance 
of  students. 

The  total  registration  during  the  quarter  just  closing  is  5,993,  as 
against  5,682  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1919.  The  gain  is  not  large 
but  is  rather  more  than  was  expected  under  the  present  business  and 
social  conditions. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  record  the  total  attendance 
for  several  years  past,  showing  the  effect  of  war  on  the  University  and 
the  restoration  of  normal  conditions. 

The  total  attendance  in  1916-17  was  10,448;  in  1917-18  the  attend- 
ance was  9,032;  in  1918-19  the  attendance  was  8,635;  m  1919-20  it 
was  10,880;  and  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  current  year  the  attend- 
ance bids  fair  to  be  upward  of  11,000. 

The  University  is  extremely  fortunate  as  compared  with  not  a 
few  other  large  institutions  in  coming  through  the  war  period  without 
financial  deficit. 

1  Read  at  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Convocation,  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  December  21,  1920. 
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It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  administer 
the  finances  of  the  University  on  the  same  general  principles  as  would 
characterize  any  large  business.  Of  course  the  University  is  a  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Illinois  not  for  pecuniary  profit, 
but  although  in  that  sense  perhaps  an  eleemosynary  institution,  never- 
theless it  is  believed  that  our  finances  should  be  handled  so  prudently 
that  no  deficit  shall  be  incurred.  The  University  year  of  which  we 
have  now  completed  six  months  makes  it  plain  that  unless  unforeseen 
conditions  should  arise  we  shall  again  come  through  the  year  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  there  are  institutions  which  main- 
tain a  different  policy  and  expect  to  expend  annually  more  than  their 
normal  income.  Such  institutions  make  up  the  deficit  by  appeals  to 
alumni  and  friends.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  wiser  not  to 
call  on  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  for  aid  at  all,  unless  for 
the  development  of  some  new  and  important  advance.  This  we  did  in 
1916-17  for  the  Medical  Schools.  This  has  been  done  from  time  to 
time  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  It  is  our  belief  that  benefactors 
of  education  on  the  whole  would  rather  make  their  gifts  to  an  insti- 
tution which  handles  funds  with  prudence,  and  which  is  intending  to 
develop  its  resources  along  specific  lines,  than  to  give  toward  merely 
making  up  deficits  which  have  been  incurred.  At  all  events  this  is 
the  settled  policy  of  the  finance  administration  of  the  University. 

The  late  Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  old  University 
of  Chicago  and  for  many  years  a  most  able  and  faithful  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  present  University,  left  the  residue  of  his 
estate  to  the  University  for  scholarships.  This  fund  has  now  become 
available.    The  capital  sum  will  be  approximately  $25,000. 

Members  of  the  University  are  aware  that  for  some  time  the  sum  of 
over  $3,000,000  has  been  available  for  buildings.  The  building  situation 
has  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  proceeding.  Perhaps  I  may  state  for 
the  information  of  all  the  facts  as  to  this  matter. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  given  by  a  donor  whose  name 
has  not  been  made  public  for  the  Theology  Building.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  given  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Bond  for  a  Divinity  Chapel  as  a 
memorial  for  her  late  husband.  To  these  sums  will  be  added  $42,996 .  45 
in  accumulated  interest. 

Plans  have  been  completed  and  have  been  approved  by  the  Board 
and  if  building  becomes  at  all  possible  in  the  near  future  we  are  ready  to 
begin. 
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These  buildings  will  be  a  very  striking  addition  to  the  quadrangles 
and  their  erection  will  complete  the  quadrangles  now  contained  by 
Rosenwald,  the  Law  Building,  Harper,  and  Haskell  on  the  one  side  and 
by  Haskell,  the  Bond  Chapel,  the  Divinity  Halls,  and  Classics  on  the 
other.  In  these  quadrangles  there  will  be  lacking  only  a  building  con- 
necting Harper  with  Classics. 

Mr.  Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  of  New  York,  the  architect  who  is  designing 
the  University  Chapel,  has  completed  preliminary  sketches  for  the  plans 
but  these  have  not  yet  received  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  $1,500,000  of  the  final  gift  of  the  Founder 
of  the  University  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  this  important 
building.  The  site  is  to  be  the  east  half  of  the  block  of  ground  con- 
taining the  President's  house.  The  south  front  of  the  building  will  be 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  back  from  the  line  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street.  Those  who  have  seen  the  sketches  realize  that  the  architect 
has  made  a  most  imposing  plan.  The  stately  Gothic  building  which 
will  seat  about  two  thousand  will  have  a  tower  above  the  crossing  rising 
to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet.  The  towers  of  Harper 
are  135  ft.  high.  The  height  of  the  Mitchell  Tower  is  127  ft.  3  in. 
An  estimate  of  cost  will  have  to  be  made  at  an  early  date,  and  we  cannot 
tell  at  this  moment  just  how  soon  we  may  be  able  to  proceed.  If  the 
present  plans  are  adopted  our  chapel  will  be  the  most  striking  building 
in  the  quadrangles. 

The  plans  for  the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital  and  for  the  Max 
Epstein  Dispensary  and  for  the  laboratories  in  Pathology,  all  of  which 
will  be  included  in  one  magnificent  building,  are  nearly  complete. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  may  be  able  to  pass  on  them  in  the  Winter 
Quarter. 

Large  funds  are  available  for  the  buildings  in  hand,  but  even  yet 
we  are  not  certain  just  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  construction. 
At  the  same  time  we  hope  it  may  not  be  much  longer  before  building 
may  be  possible,  and  certainly  these  buildings  will  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiency,  the  comfort,  and  the  beauty  of  the  University. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  give 
instruction  during  the  Winter  Quarter,  1 921,  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
James  H.  Tufts. 

Archibald  G.  Baker,  Assistant  Professor  in  Missions,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Divinity  School,  confirming  the 
appointment  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union. 

Warder  Clyde  Allee,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  professor  of 
biology  in  Lake  Forest  College,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department 
of  Zoology. 

John  F.  McBride,  Research  Instructor  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Frederic  Max  Nicholson,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy. 

Harry  B.  Van  Dyke,  Associate  in  the  Department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry. 

RESIGNATION 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  the  following 
member  of  the  Faculties: 

Helen  B.  Dickey,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
College  of  Education. 

PROMOTION 

The  following  member  of  the  Faculties  has  received,  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  promotion  in  rank: 

Assistant  Professor  Samuel  N.  Harper,  to  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions. 

GIFTS 

Dr.  Frank  Billings  has  given  to  the  University  his  private  medica 
library  as  the  nucleus  of  a  clinical  library  to  be  housed  ultimately  in 
the  Albert  Merritt  Billings  Hospital.    Dr.  Billings  undertakes  to  have 
bound  by  the  time  the  hospital  is  erected  the  present  unbound  material, 
to  add  new  volumes,  and  to  continue  with  many  medical  periodicals. 
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The  value  of  the  library  is  approximately  $25,000.  There  is  announced 
also  a  gift  by  Mr.  Edward  S.  Moore,  16  Broadway,  New  York  City,  of 
$4,000  to  be  expended  by  Dr.  Frank  Billings  in  purchasing  additional 
books  for  the  Billings  library. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Martha  S.  French  the  residue  of  her  estate, 
after  certain  specific  bequests,  is  bequeathed  to  Hull  House  and  to  the 
University  for  the  Helen  Culver  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  Hull 
Biological  Laboratories. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy has  given  its  library  to  the  University. 

The  Western  Economic  Society  has  been  dissolved  and  has  given  to 
the  University  a  fund  remaining  in  its  treasury  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $1,200,  to  be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy. 

Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  July  31,  1919,  Second  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board,  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  University  valuable 
law  books  for  the  library.  He  also  provided  a  scholarship  endowment 
fund  of  $25,000  for  "the  assistance  of  needy  and  deserving  students"  of 
the  University  "in  obtaining  an  education."  The  bequest  has  recently 
been  paid  to  the  University  by  the  executor  of  his  estate. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  University  has  accepted  the  custodianship  of  the  Alumni 
Endowment  Fund. 

The  President  of  the  University  has  been  authorized  to  provide  a 
scholarship  covering  tuition  and  living  expenses  for  a  French  student 
recommended  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Office  of  French  Schools 
and  Universities,  it  being  understood  that  this  student  is  preparing  for 
the  reconstruction  of  cities  in  France  along  the  lines  of  sanitation. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  EXPE- 
DITION TO  THE  NEAR  EAST 

(1919-1920) 

By  JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED 

The  newly  organized  Oriental  Institute  which  has  its  home  in 
Haskell  Museum,  has  been  founded  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  main- 
taining: first,  a  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  the  early  career  of 
man,  and,  second,  the  collection  and  organization  of  the  original  docu- 
ments and  data  furnishing  the  materials  for  this  far-reaching  investi- 
gation. The  eventual  formulation  of  the  results  should  take  the  form 
of  a  history  which  might  be  entitled  "The  Origins  and  Early  History 
of  Civilization." 

The  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  Great  War  which  for  the  first  time  in  many  centuries  placed 
the  earliest  homes  of  civilization  under  enlightened  government,  made 
it  urgently  necessary  for  the  new  Oriental  Institute  to  undertake  a 
preliminary  reconnoissance  of  the  Near  East  and  to  secure  by  purchase 
from  native  antiquity  dealers  there  at  least  a  share  of  the  ancient  docu- 
ments of  all  sorts  which  had  been  accumulating  in  their  hands  during 
the  war. 

With  these  purposes  in  view,  the  writer  sailed  from  New  York 
for  England  on  August  21,  19 19,  and  arrived  in  London  on  August  29 
with  the  special  purpose  of  participating  as  official  representative  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society  in  the  joint  sessions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  the  Societe  Asiatique,  and  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
meeting  in  an  international  conference  suggested  by  the  eminent  French 
orientalist  Emile  Senart,  President  of  the  Societe  Asiatique. 

This  conference,  which  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  first  week  of 
September,  proved  a  very  profitable  opportunity  for  meeting  the  leading 
orientalists  of  England  and  France  and  discussing  with  them  compre- 
hensive plans  for  co-operation  in  many  avenues  of  research  in  the  newly 
opened  regions  of  the  Orient.  It  was  decided  that  this  joint  conference 
should  be  perpetuated  as  an  annual  event. 

After  this  meeting  the  study  of  public  and  private  collections,  and 
problems  of  the  material  equipment  of  the  expedition  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  time.    It  was  at  the  same  time  difficult  under  post-war  conditions 
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to  insure  transportation  for  the  equipment  and  personnel  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Near  East.  In  spite  of  the  most  cordial  reception  at  the 
hands  of  British  officials  everywhere,  it  was  still  uncertain  how  far 
we  might  be  able  to  penetrate  Asia  when  the  writer  left  London  for 
Egypt,  by  way  of  France  and  Italy,  on  October  9. 

Conferences  with  a  number  of  leading  French  orientalists,  and  a 
group  of  fortunate  purchases  of  antiquities  kept  me  a  week  in  France. 
The  most  notable  among  these  purchases  is  a  beautiful  papyrus  copy 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  written  in  hieratic  and  with  numerous  colored 
vignettes.  It  is  to  be  called  "Papyrus  Ryerson"  in  honor  of  the  donor, 
Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson.  Leaving  Paris  on  October  17  and  embarking 
from  Venice,  I  arrived  in  Cairo  on  October  30  after  a  journey  of  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  at  a  number  of  points.  Post-war  Cairo  in 
the  throes  of  nationalistic  agitation  had  completely  lost  its  old  charm. 
I  divided  my  time  between  the  antiquity  dealers  and  the  great  national 
museum,  where  there  were  many  new  accessions  and  recent  discoveries 
which  I  had  never  seen.  Among  these,  the  most  notable  monuments 
were  several  fragments  of  black  stone  formerly  known  as  the  Palermo 
Stone,  and  containing  the  oldest  known  royal  annals  in  human  history. 
Although  these  new  Cairo  fragments  had  been  twice  published,  it  was 
still  possible  to  secure  numerous  new  readings,  especially  a  group  of 
ten  pre-dynastic  kings  of  united  Egypt,  proving  therefore  that  there 
was  a  long-enduring  union  of  Egypt  before  the  dynasties — that  is,  a 
pre-dynastic  dynasty,  the  oldest  group  of  rulers  over  a  united  country 
now  known  in  human  history.  They  must  reach  back  into  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  millennium  before  Christ,  and  perhaps  much  earlier. 

Since  my  last  visit  at  Gizeh  very  important  new  excavations  had 
been  made  there.  These  were  repeatedly  visited  and  studied,  for  they 
furnish  the  earliest  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture  in  stone.  Dr. 
George  A.  Reisner's  summer  camp  here  was  also  visited,  and  he  showed 
me  his  remarkable  discoveries  of  Egyptian  jewelry  from  Napata,  made 
for  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

Important  new  facts  in  architecture  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Philadelphia  Expedition  at  Memphis,  where  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Fisher  has 
uncovered  a  palace  of  Pharaoh  Merneptah  who  lived  toward  1200  B.C., 
the  most  probable  date  of  the  Hebrew  Exodus.  The  palace  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  and  Fisher  found  the  great  doors  of  the  throne  room 
burned  to  ashes  with  their  heavy  metal  pivot  hinges  far  out  in  the  hall 
where  they  had  dropped  from  the  massive  cedar  woodwork  as  the 
blazing  doors  toppled  over  into  the  hall  and  carried  the  pivots  along. 
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It  is  rather  interesting  to  recall  that  if  Merneptah  was  really  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Hebrew  Exodus,  this  is  the  room  where  the  Hebrew  tradition 
would  have  placed  the  famous  scenes  between  the  Pharaoh  and  Moses 
and  Aaron. 

The  extraordinary  unfinished  Fourth  Dynasty  pyramid  at  Abu 
Roash,  where  a  colossal  structural  causeway  still  survives,  was  very 
pleasantly  visited  in  company  with  Lord  and  Lady  Allenby,  who  kindly 
invited  me  to  ride  out  there  on  horseback.  I  found  it  a  pretty  large 
order  to  control  the  powerful  horse,  the  charger  Lord  Allenby  had 
ridden  on  his  famous  Palestine  campaign  and  which  he  kindly  contributed 
as  my  mount. 

Similarly  an  invitation  of  Mr.  Robert  Greg,  director-general  of  the 
Egyptian  Foreign  Office,  to  visit  with  him  and  Mrs.  Greg  the  excava- 
tions at  Abydos  and  Tell  el-Amarna,  furnished  a  very  agreeable  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
especially  street  after  street  of  dwelling-houses  of  the  fourteenth  century 
B.C.  at  Amarna,  with  all  household  arrangements,  baths,  sanitary  con- 
veniences, drainage,  gardens,  wells,  and  even  trees  in  the  gardens. 

On  returning  to  Cairo  the  day  before  Christmas,  I  found  Mr.  Ludlow 
S.  Bull,  Fellow  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages,  just  arriving 
from  America,  the  first  additional  member  of  the  expedition  to  join 
me  in  the  Orient.  Mr.  Bull  then  took  up  studies  in  the  museum  under 
my  direction  and  accompanied  me  also  in  the  inspection  of  excavations 
at  Sakkara,  Abusir,  and  Abu  Ghurab,  where  discoveries  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  history  of  architecture  have  been  made,  including 
the  earliest-known  colonnades. 

Lord  Allenby  takes  a  deep  and  very  discerning  interest  in  Egypt, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  I  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  photographing  the  desert  margin  from  an  aeroplane,  which  might 
thus  disclose  prehistoric  cemeteries,  too  faintly  defined  to  be  observable 
from  the  ground.  Lord  Allenby  therefore  very  graciously  requested  the 
commander  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  at  Cairo  to  place  a  plane  and  pilot 
at  my  disposal  for  an  experimental  trip.  On  January  13,  1920,  I  flew 
with  this  plane  from  the  Heliopolis  aerodrome  across  the  southern  delta 
to  Abu  Roash  and  then  southward  along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  traversing 
nearly  the  whole  sixty-mile  pyramid  cemetery.  I  was  told  that  a  first 
flight  is  usually  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  but  in  order  to  cover  the 
ground  on  this  trip  it  was  necessary  to  stay  up  some  two  hours  and 
circle  repeatedly  over  the  various  sites.  It  was  an  exceedingly  "  bumpy" 
day,  and  I  suffered  greatly  from  seasickness.     The  bumpiness  forced 
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us  to  stay  up  about  five  thousand  feet,  and  this  seriously  reduced  the 
size  of  the  negatives.  I  secured  negatives  of  the  desert  beside  the 
leading  pyramid  cemeteries  nevertheless,  but  my  stay  in  Cairo  was  too 
limited  to  carry  the  experiment  farther,  and  I  found  myself  far  too 
busy  to  go  on  with  it.  The  officers  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  however, 
understand  what  is  needed,  and  have  continued  making  negatives  of 
the  leading  sites  along  the  desert  margin.  A  set  of  prints  from  these 
negatives  has  been  kindly  promised  us  for  filing  in  the  archives  of  the 
Oriental  Institute.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  was  the  first  institution  to  begin  archaeological  work  from 
the  air  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  evident  from  this  first  experiment  that  an 
exhaustive  air  survey  of  the  desert  margin  recorded  in  photographic 
negatives  would  disclose  much  that  has  not  yet  been  discerned  on  the 
ground. 

The  necessity  of  seeing  more  of  the  researches  in  Upper  Egypt  than 
the  Abydos-Amarna  trip  had  afforded,  was  one  of  a  number  of  reasons 
why  I  was  unable  to  give  further  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  an 
air  survey.  On  January  20  Mr.  Bull  and  I  left  Cairo  for  Luxor,  where 
we  spent  ten  days.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  Expedition  invited  us 
to  live  at  their  comfortable  expedition  house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  we  spent  part  of  our  stay  at  Luxor  as  their  guests. 

As  far  as  possible  we  examined  the  leading  tombs  which  had  been 
newly  cleared  or  restored  in  the  vast  Theban  cemetery,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  Metropolitan  Museum  Expedition  have  their  house. 
Among  other  excavations  of  importance  we  visited  especially  the  palace 
of  Amenhotep  III.  We  also  examined  the  extensive  evidences  of  the 
life  of  prehistoric  man  here,  both  on  the  plateau  and  in  the  valley  below. 

While  at  Luxor  we  were  joined  by  two  more  members  of  the  expe- 
dition, Mr.  William  F.  Edgerton,  Fellow  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages,  and  Professor  A.  W.  Shelton  of  Emery  University.  With 
Mr.  Bull  and  the  two  gentlemen  just  mentioned  I  then  had  a  group  of 
three  graduate  students  of  the  department,  who  were  acquainted  with 
oriental  languages  and  we  were  able  to  delve  hurriedly  among  the  wealth 
of  inscriptions  in  the  cemetery.  For  a  few  fleeting  hours,  unfortunately 
much  too  brief,  we  held  a  very  unusual  seminar  in  the  great  Theban 
cemetery. 

Wise  application  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Oriental  Institute 
made  it  necessary  to  examine  thoroughly  from  beginning  to  end  all  the 
private  collections  for  sale  and  all  the  dealers'  stocks  available  in  Cairo 
and  Luxor.     The  latter  were  greatly  congested  because  of  accumulations 
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during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  when  European  museums  were  no 
longer  making  their  annual  selections  and  the  entire  body  of  tourist 
travelers  was  also  lacking.  This  work  consumed  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  needed  for  scientific  work  at  the  museum,  and  all  told  was  a  matter 
of  many  weeks. 

A  fair  account  of  actual  purchases  would  require  systematic  exhibi- 
tion of  all  the  objects,  well  installed,  and  such  consideration  of  the 
exhibits  as  would  show  how  they  have  been  built  out  of  various  com- 
bined purchases.  It  is  hoped  that  such  an  exhibit  can  be  made,  and 
we  are  now  making  every  effort  to  find  the  necessary  space  in  Haskell 
Museum,  pending  the  departure  of  the  Divinity  School  from  the  museum 
building.  Under  the  circumstances  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  pur- 
chases can  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  following: 

The  most  important  purchase  made  in  Egypt  is  a  complete  group 
of  twenty-five  painted  limestone  mortuary  statuettes  representing  a  deceased 
cemetery  official  and  the  members  of  his  family  including,  besides  six 
portraits  of  himself  and  wife,  some  twenty  of  his  servants  and  children. 
As  shown  in  Figure  i  the  deceased  and  his  wife  are  seen  in  the  six  por- 
traits ranged  in  the  top  row.  In  the  next  row  beneath  them  is  the 
orchestra  consisting  of  three  harps  and  a  drum.  Below  the  music  an 
entire  row  is  devoted  to  bread-making:  in  the  middle  is  a  model  granary 
with  its  row  of  cylindrical  grain-bins,  each  marked  with  the  kind  of 
grain  it  contains,  while  on  each  side  we  see  the  grinders  operating  little 
hand  mills,  and  the  bakers  sifting  flour,  or  kneading  and  molding  loaves. 
In  the  bottom  row  near  the  left  end  are  a  cook  and  a  baker,  the  latter 
poking  the  fire  in  his  little  furnace.  Next,  to  the  right,  are  two  butchers 
flaying  a  gazelle  and  an  ox,  and  beside  them  (to  the  right)  is  the  brewing 
of  beer.  At  the  right  end  is  a  group  of  two  wrestlers,  and  a  bandy-legged 
dwarf  with  a  bag  over  his  shoulder,  the  household  errand-boy.  Similarly 
at  the  left  end  of  this  bottom  row  are  two  craftsmen:  one  is  a  weazened, 
bony,  little  old  man  with  ribs  showing,  who  is  making  household  pottery 
at  a  potter's  wheel,  while  his  companion  is  a  little  hunchbacked  copper- 
smith and  tinker,  blowing  the  fire  under  his  crucible  with  a  blowpipe. 
It  is  evident  that  these  two  figures  especially  are  portraits  of  actual 
members  of  the  ancient  household  which  this  cemetery  official  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  (about  3000-2500  B.C.)  desired  to  take  with  him  at  death 
to  insure  his  comfort  in  the  next  world,  at  least  4,500  years  ago.  They 
form  the  most  extensive  group  of  such  figures  ever  discovered  in  one  tomb. 

Besides  these  sculptures  there  is  a  group  of  royal  seal  cylinders 
including  the  official  seal  of  Pharaoh  Snefru,  builder  of  the  great  pyramid 
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of  Dahshur;  and  another  of  the  famous  queen  Ahmose-Nofretere,  whose 
bronze  toilet  mirror  is  described  below.  A  fine  series  of  some  seventy- 
five  alabaster  vases  includes  ten  inscribed  with  the  names  of  various  kings 
and  queens.  Indeed  our  purchases  are  noticeably  strong  in  stoneware. 
We  have  a  group  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pre-dynastic  and  early 
dynastic  hard-stone  vases  and  other  similar  vessels.  Several  of  the  early 
examples  are  quite  stately  in  size,  and  one  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  Aha-Menes,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs  (about  3400  B.C.).  About 
half  of  these  were  selected  from  the  extensive  Andre  Bircher  Collection, 
numbering  thousands  of  objects  filling  a  native  house  in  Cairo  rented 
by  Bircher  for  the  purpose. 

As  interesting  royal  monuments  we  may  note  a  series  of  thirteen 
royal  mortuary  statuettes  (ushebtis),  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a 
king  or  queen. 

In  a  group  of  about  a  hundred  bronzes  we  have  some  sixty-five 
statuettes  of  which  a  number  are  of  unusual  size  and  some  of  very 
beautiful  workmanship ;  a  seated  figure  of  Amon  is  adorned  with  golden 
jewelry  and  bears  an  inscribed  dedication  of  Queen  Shepenupet  (ninth 
century  B.C.);  two  of  the  seated  figures,  a  Sekmet  and  an  Imhotep,  are 
of  silver-bronze  (potin).  Among  four  mirrors  one  bears  on  the  handle 
the  name  of  the  famous  queen  Ahmose-Nofretere,  whose  seal  was 
mentioned  above.  One  of  a  series  of  fine  bronze  battle-axes  is  that  of  an 
Egyptian  army  officer,  with  wooden  handle  and  leather  thong  lashings 
still  in  perfect  preservation  since  the  Egyptian  Empire  (1580  to  twelfth 
century  B.C.). 

A  notable  acquisition  is  a  beautifully  written  papyrus  roll  of  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  with  black  and  white  vignettes  of  unusual  delicacy 
and  refinement.  It  is  probably  of  Saitic  date,  of  the  seventh  or  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  perhaps  the  best  manuscript  of  this  book  as  yet  brought 
to  America.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  will  be  called  in  her  honor  "Papyrus  Milbank." 
This  manuscript  is  written  in  hieroglyphic  and  together  with  the  hieratic 
copy  from  Paris  (see  the  Papyrus  Ryerson  mentioned  above)  gives  us 
fine  examples  of  both  types  of  manuscript. 

Among  miscellaneous  materials  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  four 
variegated  glass  bottles  in  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  representing  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  glass  vessel  industry  (fourteenth  century  B.C.);  a  group 
of  some  twenty-five  sculptor's  model  studies  in  limestone;  the  official 
marriage  announcement  of  Amenhotep  III  and  his  Queen  Tiy,  engraved 
on  a  large  glazed  scarab  beetle  (about  1400  B.C.);  a  group  of  some  fifty 
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glazed  fay ence  statuettes  and  amulets;  and  especially  the  Timins  Collection 
of  stone  weapons  and  implements,  a  series  of  over  sixty  fine  pieces,  which 
together  with  a  number  of  others  found  elsewhere,  gives  our  Oriental 
Institute  the  leading  collection  of  Egyptian  Stone  Age  industries  in 
America.  Two  interesting  objects,  perhaps  found  together,  are  a  wooden 
statue  of  a  Theban  noble  (date  questionable  but  probably  2300  to  2000 
B.C.)  of  about  one-third  life-size,  standing  leaning  on  a  spear;  and  a 
life-size  wooden  chair  inlaid  with  ivory  and  ebony  (probably  of  later 
date).  Besides  a  handsomely  painted  mummiform  coffin  of  the  tenth 
century  B.C.,  there  are  many  historical  documents  in  the  form  of  statues, 
reliefs,  and  inscriptions  on  stone  from  the  oldest  period  down  to  Greek 
times,  including  also  a  series  of  258  cuneiform  tablets  from  Asia,  but 
purchased  in  Cairo.  Finally  there  is  a  large  body  of  small  objects  for 
the  study  of  Egyptian  arts  and  crafts,  making  a  considerable  collection 
of  the  usual  types. 

The  Chicago  Art  Institute  placed  $15,000  to  my  credit  to  be  expended 
chiefly  in  sculptures  in  collections.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  in 
making  the  proper  selections.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  Cairo  I  received 
$3,000  from  the  St.  Louis  Museum,  with  the  request  to  expend  it  for 
oriental  antiquities,  but  it  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  to  be  used. 

Our  work  was  much  aided  by  the  cordiality  of  our  relations  with 
the  European  governments  in  control  of  the  Near  East,  especially  the 
English  and  the  French.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  Lord  Allenby's 
hearty  co-operation  with  my  efforts  to  begin  aeroplane  photographic 
records.  I  was  asked  to  meet  the  Milner  Commission  to  discuss 
Egyptian  affairs.  Besides  two  delightful  meetings  with  Lord  Milner,  I 
had  a  number  of  interesting  conferences  with  Mr.  Alfred  Spender, 
editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  secretary  of  the  Milner  Com- 
mission. I  found  both  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Spender  very  hopefully 
and  sympathetically  interested  in  the  future  of  scientific  research  in  the 
Near  East,  anxious  to  see  incorporated  in  the  report  of  the  Milner  Com- 
mission recommendations  for  a  sound  policy  in  the  government,  control, 
and  support  of  such  research,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  handing  Mr. 
Spender,  at  his  request,  a  group  of  such  recommendations. 

Just  before  leaving  London  it  had  become  evident  that  our  plans 
for  our  Asiatic  expedition  could  not  be  put  through  without  more  direct 
support  from  the  British  government.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Balfour 
a  few  days  before  my  departure  from  London,  explaining  the  situation 
and  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  London  Foreign  Office  in  our  effort 
to  begin  scientific  work  in  Western  Asia.     Shortly  after  arriving  in 
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Cairo  I  received  a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Balfour  stating  that  he  was 
relinquishing  the  Foreign  Office  to  Lord  Curzon,  but  assuring  me  that 
he  had  recommended  the  support  of  our  work  to  his  successor.  A 
letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  soon  assured  me  that  Lord  Curzon  had 
written  to  Lord  Allenby  and  the  Cairo  Foreign  Office,  as  well  as  the 
Civil  Commissioner  in  Mesopotamia,  kindly  requesting  them  to  give 
us  every  necessary  aid.  Our  first  great  difficulty,  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation to  Mesopotamia  by  way  of  Bombay  (as  conditions  made  it 
impossible  to  go  out  there  overland  from  the  Mediterranean),  was  thus 
overcome,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  cordial  support  thus 
given  us  by  the  British  government. 

The  French  Minister  at  Cairo,  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis,  is  an  old  friend 
of  Smile  Senart,  president  of  the  Societe  Asiatique.  He  at  once  showed 
a  cordial  interest  in  our  enterprise.  He  supplied  me  with  letters  to  the 
French  provisional  government  at  Beyrut,  and  a  general  letter  also  to  all 
French  officials  whom  we  might  meet  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  territory 
in  French  occupation.  He  likewise  informed  the  French  government  at 
Beyrut  of  our  proposed  travels  in  those  regions,  received  a  favorable 
reply,  and  handed  me  an  official  authorization  to  traverse  French  Syria. 

On  February  2,  as  we  arrived  in  Cairo  from  the  trip  in  Upper  Egypt, 
we  found  Dr.  D.  D.  Luckenbill  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages, 
the  last  member  of  the  expedition,  awaiting  us  there.  For  the  first 
time  the  personnel  of  the  expedition  was  then  complete,  including  besides 
the  present  writer  the  following  four  gentlemen:  Professor  D.  D.  Lucken- 
bill, Professor  A.  W.  Shelton,  Mr.  Ludlow  S.  Bull,  and  Mr.  William  F. 
Edgerton.  By  the  seventeenth  of  February  all  was  in  readiness  for 
the  departure  into  Asia  by  way  of  Bombay. 

Sailing  from  Port  Said  on  February  18,  1920,  the  party  arrived 
without  incident  on  Sunday,  February  29,  in  Bombay.  After  only 
forty-eight  hours'  delay  we  sailed  on  March  2  for  Basrah,  where  we 
arrived  on  March  9  and  disembarked  on  the  tenth.  We  were  met  by 
Colonel  Venning,  chief-of-staff  from  the  headquarters  of  the  River 
Command,  who  took  me  up  to  headquarters  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  the  commander,  General  Nepean;  while  the  others  were  comfortably 
quartered  at  the  hotel  conducted  by  the  military  authorities.  A  staff 
car  was  at  once  placed  at  our  disposal  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  territory  covered  by  the  supply  depots  at  Basrah,  the  car 
enabled  us  to  assemble  our  supplies  and  equipment  rapidly. 

A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  the  railway  from  Basrah  up  the 
Euphrates  side  of  the  alluvial  plain  to  Baghdad  had  been  completed. 
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This  railway  was  placed  at  our  disposal  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
expedition  was  the  first  archaeological  expedition  to  use  the  Basrah- 
Baghdad  railroad. 

Leaving  Basrah  by  the  night  train  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  with 
our  supplies  and  equipment  in  a  "goods  van,"  we  arrived  at  Ur  Junction, 
some  1 20  miles  from  Basrah,  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth.  We 
were  permitted  to  keep  the  railway  van  for  the  permanent  safeguarding 
of  our  stuff,  while  we  made  excursions  out  from  the  railway  to  the  ancient 
sites  we  desired  to  study.  After  visiting  Ur  and  Eridu  sixteen  miles 
south  of  it,  we  proceeded  up  the  Shatt  el-Hai,  some  eighty  miles  north- 
ward of  the  railway,  through  a  very  wild  region  over  which  had  marched 
the  expedition  which  had  endeavored  to  succor  General  Townshend 
before  his  surrender  to  the  Turks  at  Kut  el-Amara.  Besides  the  impor- 
tant Sumerian  sites  of  Lagash  and  Yokha,  which  contain  remains  reaching 
back  of  3000  B.C.,  we  visited  a  number  of  unidentified  city  mounds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Shatt  el-Hai,  a  little-explored  region  which  gave 
evidence  of  having  been  thickly  populated  at  an  enormously  remote 
date.  We  saw  much  of  the  admirable  work  being  done  by  the  British 
in  civilizing  this  turbulent  district  of  wild  nomads  who  had  not  paid 
any  taxes  to  the  Turks  for  fifteen  years  before  the  war. 

Returning  to  the  railway  at  Ur  we  moved  up  the  line  through  Lower 
Babylonia,  making  local  trips  away  from  the  railway  either  in  motor 
launches  on  the  river  (Euphrates)  or  in  automobiles,  all  furnished  by  the 
British  administration.  In  this  way  the  remaining  sites  of  Lower 
Babylonia  were  visited,  especially  Senkerreh,  Warka,  and  Niffer,  the 
scene  of  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  expedition. 

By  March  29  we  had  reached  Hillah.  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Here  General  Wauchope  was  very  kind  and  finally  took  in 
Mr.  Luckenbill  and  myself  as  his  guests.  We  spent  nearly  a  week 
studying  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  left  just  as  the  German  excavations 
had  uncovered  them,  and  made  a  great  many  photographs,  copies,  and 
plans.  Beside  Birs  Nimrud  we  also  visited  Nejef,  the  sacred  city  of 
the  tomb  of  AH,  Mohammed's  son-in-law,  which  is  forty  miles  south 
of  Hillah,  and  until  the  British  conquest  had  been  closed  to  non-Moslems 
with  few  exceptions.  Before  we  left,  General  Wauchope  invited  a 
number  of  leading  British  officers  from  G.H.Q.  in  Baghdad  to  meet  him 
in  Babylon,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  them  through  the  ruins 
of  the  chief  buildings.  They  were  most  interested  in  the  Festival  Street, 
the  paving  of  which,  laid  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  must  often  have  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  Hebrew  exiles  whom  this  mighty  king  carried 
away  from  Jerusalem. 
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Still  having  with  us  our  "goods  van"  with  the  outfit  and  provisions, 
we  arrived  in  Baghdad  on  the  evening  of  April  5.  General  Percy  Hambro, 
the  quartermaster-general,  kindly  took  me  in  as  his  guest,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  were  put  up  at  the  Hotel  Maude.  Finding 
that  the  railway  north  of  Baghdad  differs  in  gauge  from  the  Basrah- 
Baghdad  stretch,  we  therefore  relinquished  the  "goods  van"  and  stored 
our  stuff  at  the  officers'  hostel.  Besides  visiting  some  neighboring 
ruins,  especially  the  marvelous  palace  hall  at  Ctesiphon,  our  time  in 
Baghdad  was  largely  spent  in  preparations  for  the  trip  up  the  Tigris 
across  Assyria  to  Mosul  (Nineveh).  Both  Colonel  A.  T.  Wilson,  the 
civil  commissioner,  and  General  Hambro  aided  us  without  stint  in  all 
these  preparations. 

On  April  12  all  was  in  readiness  for  our  northern  journey  up  the 
Tigris,  by  rail  to  Shergat,  something  over  180  miles  by  train  from  Bagh- 
dad. Shergat  is  still  the  railhead  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long  time. 
We  were  put  up  here  at  a  rest  camp  while  we  studied  the  remarkable 
ruins  of  Assur,  the  earliest  capital  of  Assyria,  founded  at  least  as  early 
as  3000  B.C.  The  place  had  been  completely  excavated  down  to  the 
primitive  rock  by  the  Germans  and  their  work  had  been  finished  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  It  is  the  only  site  in  Western  Asia  east  of 
Troy  which  has  been  so  completely  investigated  and  it  proved  extremely 
instructive. 

Leaving  Shergat  by  automobile  on  April  14,  we  made  the  run  of 
some  eighty  miles  northward  along  the  Tigris,  up  to  Mosul,  where  the 
commander,  General  Fraser,  very  kindly  took  me  in  and  arranged  for 
the  balance  of  the  expedition  to  be  put  up  at  a  native  hotel.  We  began 
at  once  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  latest  Assyrian  capital, 
lying  across  the  Tigris  directly  opposite  Mosul.  This  kept  us  busy 
until  an  ebullition  of  the  Kurds  had  settled  down  and  we  were  permitted 
to  run  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Mosul  to  the  foothills  close  under 
the  northern  mountains  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Khorsabad,  the  royal 
residence  of  Sargon  II  (722-705  B.C.),  father  of  Sennacherib.  The 
palace  has  entirely  disappeared  since  the  French  excavations  cleared  it. 

Crossing  the  river  to  the  east  side,  we  were  also  able  to  move  down 
the  Tigris  some  twenty  miles  below  Mosul,  to  the  second  capital  of 
Assyria,  the  biblical  Calah,  now  called  Nimrud.  The  temple  tower 
and  the  palaces  here  are  in  an  unusually  good  state  of  preservation. 
Many  sculptures  and  inscribed  records  project  from  the  incumbering 
rubbish,  insuring  magnificent  returns  for  excavation,  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  recovering  and  reconstructing  an  entire  Assyrian  city  as  well 
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as  a  tremendous  chapter  of  human  history.  We  were  accompanied  in 
our  inspection  by  the  owner  of  the  land  occupied  by  these  ruins,  and 
accepted  his  invitation  to  dine  at  his  house  as  we  were  returning  to 
Mosul.  We  found  it  was  near  the  ruins  of  Balawat,  an  Assyrian  palace 
of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  which  we  also  saw.  It  was  from  this  palace 
that  Rassam  many  years  ago  took  out  the  massive  bronze  mountings 
of  a  palace  gate  richly  adorned  in  repoussi  designs.  Nothing  has  since 
been  done  there. 

We  had  now  traversed  the  Tigris,  going  upstream,  to  the  region 
where  it  issues  from  the  northern  mountains.  North  of  us  was  a  Kurdish 
population  quite  unsafe  to  penetrate.  Indeed  the  whole  Mosul  region 
was  a  hazardous  one.  A  few  days  before  our  arrival  a  British  officer 
was  murdered  close  by  the  ruins  of  Assur.  Of  the  fifteen  political 
officers  of  the  British  administration,  seven  were  murdered  by  natives, 
five  before  our  arrival  and  two  afterward.  Such  unsafe  conditions  are, 
however,  evidently  only  temporary. 

Having  ascended  the  Tigris  about  275  miles  above  Baghdad  and 
some  625  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  our  return  to  railhead  at  Shergat 
was  delayed  by  a  terrible  cloud-burst  storm  which  washed  out  the 
bridges.  When  we  finally  reached  Shergat  again  on  April  20  we  found 
the  railway  broken  in  two  places  by  the  storm,  while  hostile  Arabs  had 
cut  it  in  a  third  place.  We  were  completely  cut  off  from  Baghdad  and 
unable  to  reach  it  again  until  April  23. 

On  returning  to  Baghdad  the  Civil  Commissioner  informed  me  of 
the  discovery  of  a  series  of  remarkable  ancient  wall  paintings  uncovered 
during  the  excavation  of  a  rifle  pit  in  the  enormous  Roman  stronghold 
of  Salihiyah  occupied  by  the  British  as  their  farthest  outpost  on  the 
upper  Euphrates  some  300  miles  above  Baghdad.  He  asked  me  to 
go  there  at  once  and  make  a  record  of  the  paintings  and  a  series  of 
photographs,  that  they  might  not  perish  and  be  lost  to  modern  knowl- 
edge. As  the  British  authorities  had  thus  far  thought  it  unsafe  to  allow 
our  expedition  to  go  up  the  Euphrates  more  than  at  most  a  hundred 
miles  because  the  region  was  still  a  fighting  zone,  I  seized  the  opportunity 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  asked  for  a  fortnight  to  be  spent  among 
the  monuments  on  the  Persian  border  first. 

The  Civil  Commissioner  then  stated  that  if  we  went  to  Persia  first 
we  would  be  too  late  to  save  the  paintings,  for  the  reason,  then  strictly 
confidential  and  known  only  to  the  High  Command,  that  the  British 
frontier  on  the  upper  Euphrates  (toward  Syria  and  Faysal's  kingdom), 
was  to  be  drawn  in  about  a  hundred  miles  farther  down  the  river,  because 
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of  excessive  difficulties  in  such  a  long  line  of  transport  communications. 
If  we  went  to  Persia  first  the  paintings  would  by  that  time  He  out  a 
hundred  miles  beyond  the  British  lines,  and  equally  far  in  Arab  territory, 
that  is,  they  would  be  quite  inaccessible  on  our  return  from  Persia.  It 
was  evident  that  we  should  leave  for  the  upper  Euphrates  at  once. 

I  then  asked  the  Civil  Commissioner  why  it  would  not  be  possible, 
on  completing  our  work  at  Salihiyah,  to  proceed  up  the  Euphrates  and 
go  on  to  Aleppo,  and  thus  return  to  the  Mediterranean  overland  instead 
of  coming  back  to  Baghdad  and  making  the  long  return  voyage  via 
India  and  for  the  second  time  crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  replied  that  there  was  of  course  great 
risk,  but  that  the  probabilities  were  in  our  favor,  as  the  Arabs  would 
be  in  a  genial  frame  of  mind  as  a  result  of  having  recovered  so  much  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley.  I  then  asked  the  Civil  Commissioner  to  telegraph 
to  Salihiyah  to  Colonel  Leachman,  who  had  traversed  the  region  several 
times  in  former  years  and  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the  sheiks 
of  the  tribes  through  which  we  would  pass  on  our  way  to  Aleppo,  and 
to  ask  his  opinion.  Colonel  Leachman  replied  the  next  morning  stating 
it  was  "probable"  the  Chicago  expedition  could  get  through.  The 
Civil  Commissioner  then  agreed  to  furnish  two  of  the  seven  automobiles 
we  needed,  provided  the  commander-in-chief  in  Mesopotamia,  General 
Haldane,  would  give  us  permission  to  go,  and  the  quartermaster-general, 
General  Percy  Hambro,  would  furnish  the  other  five  cars.  At  a  lunch 
with  General  Haldane  I  met  both  these  gentlemen  that  same  day,  and 
secured  their  consent  to  furnish  the  automobiles  and  the  needed  per- 
mission as  well. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  April  28,  our  seven  automobiles  crossed 
the  Tigris  and  swinging  out  of  the  southern  suburbs  of  Baghdad,  drove 
straight  west  on  the  first  lap  of  the  overland  journey  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  broken  bridge  at  Fallujah  obliged  us  to  cross  the  Euphrates 
above  Fallujah  at  Ramadi,  to  make  the  journey  on  the  right  (south  or 
west)  bank  of  the  river.  The  broken  bridge  forced  too  long  a  journey 
on  us  for  the  first  day,  and,  although  it  was  planned  that  we  should 
arrive  each  night  at  a  British  post,  we  were  forced  to  stop  short  and 
spend  our  first  night  unprotected  in  the  open  desert  with  Beduin  camp 
fires  visible  all  about  us.  A  night  or  two  later  the  same  mishap  occurred 
again.  The  British  officials  showed  great  anxiety,  though  we  saw  no 
signs  of  danger.  A  few  weeks  later  however  Colonel  Leachman,  above 
referred  to,  was  murdered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
where  we  spent  our  first  night  in  the  open  desert,  near  Fallujah. 
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Accidents,  breakages,  and  delays  of  desert  travel  were  such  that  the 
three-hundred-mile  trip  to  the  British  frontier  occupied  an  entire  week. 
The  last  day  or  two  we  were  convoyed,  as  we  were  passing  points  which 
were  often  under  Arab  fire.  General  Cunningham,  in  command  at 
Salihiyah,  received  us  most  kindly,  and  as  his  quarters  were  entirely 
full,  Colonel  Leachman  had  us  set  up  our  field  beds  in  his  office  !  Every 
possible  kindness  was  shown  us  by  the  British  officers  along  the  entire 
trip.  General  Cunningham  sent  Mr.  Luckenbill  and  myself  for  an 
air  reconnoissance  in  one  of  his  bombing  planes,  an  experience  which 
gave  us  exceedingly  valuable  impressions  of  the  desert  and  the  Euphrates 
Valley. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  Salihiyah  down  the  Euphrates  was 
begun  on  the  fifth  of  May;  this  left  us  only  the  fourth  on  which  to  make 
our  records  of  the  paintings.  They  occupied  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
oriental  sanctuary  and  proved  to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  value. 
The  British  officer  in  command  of  the  spot,  Major  Wright-Warren, 
placed  a  body  of  Indian  troops  under  a  sergeant  at  my  disposal  to  shift 
sandbags  in  order  to  lift  the  cameras  to  the  proper  level,  and  also  to 
make  additional  excavations  that  we  might  follow  the  ground  plan  of 
the  building.  Mr.  Luckenbill  made  twenty-four  negatives  of  the 
paintings  and  the  ancient  sanctuary  containing  them,  the  young  men 
made  a  ground  plan  of  the  structure,  while  I  spent  the  day  in  making 
as  full  notes  as  possible  on  the  paintings  and  inscriptions.  I  then 
suggested  to  the  Major  that  the  Indian  troops  he  had  given  us  might 
be  set  to  work  covering  the  wall  paintings  with  rubbish  again  and  thus 
protecting  them  from  destruction  by  the  Arabs.  He  at  once  gave  orders 
that  this  be  done,  and  before  we  left  they  were  again  safely  buried. 

As  the  British  were  about  to  retire  down  the  river  and  we  were  to 
continue  our  journey  up  the  Euphrates,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
surrender  our  seven  automobiles  to  General  Cunningham.  On  the 
morning  of  May  5  we  therefore  shifted  to  five  native  wagons  or  ara- 
banahs  and  we  drove  in  these  out  of  the  north  gate  of  the  ancient  fortress 
of  Salihiyah  before  dawn  as  the  British  were  preparing  to  withdraw 
through  the  south  gate.  By  the  good  offices  of  Colonel  Leachman  five 
Arab  rifles  of  a  neighboring  friendly  sheik  met  us  as  we  drove  away  and 
escorted  us  over  no  man's  land  into  Arab  territory.  We  thus  left 
British  and  committed  ourselves  with  much  misgiving  to  Arab  pro- 
tection. In  a  few  hours  we  were  met  by  five  other  Arab  horsemen, 
sent  by  the  Arab  government  of  King  Fay  sal  from  Der  ez-Z6r  to  meet 
us  and  relieve  the  local  rifles  who  had  first  escorted  us. 
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The  journey  from  the  British  frontier  up  the  Euphrates  and  thence 
across  to  Aleppo  occupied  a  week.  It  was  an  anxious,  rough,  and  difficult 
week.  The  Arabs  showed  the  greatest  friendliness  toward  us  as  Ameri- 
cans; had  we  not  been  Americans  we  would  have  stood  little  chance 
of  coming  through  alive.  We  had  much  opportunity  to  meet  the 
sheiks  and  I  found  it  at  first  difficult  to  believe  that  the  traditional  Arab 
friendship  for  the  English  had  been  displaced  by  hostility;  but  many 
striking  experiences  revealed  the  change.  A  deputation  of  officers  of 
the  Arab  army  called  on  me  at  Der  ez-Z6r  to  send  messages  imploring 
assistance  and  advice  from  America.  The  seriousness  with  which  they 
voiced  their  need  of  guidance  and  advice,  and  their  earnest  desire  for 
assistance  from  America  were  highly  impressive.  Their  friendliness 
was  very  appealing.  They  were  ready  to  give  us  all  protection,  and  our 
chief  danger  lay  in  the  roving  bands  of  brigands  infesting  the  country. 
On  May  12  we  rode  safely  into  Aleppo,  and  thus  an  American  expedition 
was  the  first  group  of  white  men  or  non-Moslems  to  cross  the  Arab 
state  after  its  proclamation. 

We  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  penetrate  Southeastern 
Asia  Minor  from  Aleppo  but  found  this  unfortunately  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  Arabs  hovering  on  the  flanks  of  the  French  threatened 
to  cut  the  railway  south  from  Aleppo,  and  we  were  urged  to  leave  for 
Beyrut  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  conditions  throughout  Syria  were 
very  unfavorable  for  carrying  out  the  archaeological  reconnoissance 
which  we  had  hoped  to  make. 

It  was  however  very  important  that  as  we  went  south  we  should 
inspect  the  ruins  at  Kadesh  and  Baalbek,  two  leading  points  between 
the  Lebanons.  I  secured  a  letter  from  the  Arab  governor  of  Aleppo 
to  the  local  authorities  in  the  Orontes  Valley,  who  furnished  us  with 
escorts,  and  we  were  thus  able,  at  considerable  risk  from  the  brigands 
north  of  Tripoli,  to  inspect  the  important  ruins  at  Kadesh.  We  also 
visited  Baalbek.    On  the  eighteenth  of  May  we  reached  Beyrut. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Nelson,  head  of  the  History  Department  at  the  American 
College  in  Beyrut,  and  Doctor  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
at  Chicago,  gave  us  a  warm  welcome  and  was  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  us  in  exploring  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  institution  gave  him  com- 
plete freedom  from  duty  so  that  he  could  accompany  us  everywhere, 
and  he  became  temporarily  a  member  of  the  expedition.  In  motor 
cars  we  went  up  the  Phoenician  coast  northward  from  Beyrut  as  far 
as  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  that  is  to  the  northern  end  of 
Lebanon,  where  we  were  stopped  by  the  depredations  of  brigands. 
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Going  southward  from  Beyrut  to  reach  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  same 
way,  I  found  the  French  authorities  most  friendly,  as  they  had  been  noti- 
fied of  our  coming,  and  they  cordially  responded  to  all  requests  for  pro- 
tection or  assistance;  but  as  we  were  about  to  leave  Sidon  and  push 
on  southward  to  Tyre,  news  came  in  that  three  men  had  just  been  shot 
by  brigands  a  few  miles  out  on  this  road,  and  the  French  commandant 
urged  us  to  turn  back.     We  were  quite  willing  to  comply. 

At  Sidon  we  were  entertained  at  lunch  by  Dr.  George  A.  Ford,  of 
the  American  Mission,  who  showed  us  some  examples  of  his  extraordinary 
Phoenician  collection — especially  the  sculptured  sarcophagi — which  he 
wishes  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  his  orphanage  school.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  secure  the  best  Phoenician  collection  ever  made. 

While  the  turbulent  conditions  limited  the  extent  of  our  Phoenician 
survey  very  disappointingly,  nevertheless  we  secured  many  archaeo- 
logical and  topographical  data  of  much  value,  and  numerous  photo- 
graphs. Besides  a  very  satisfactory  conference  with  M.  Chamonard 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  French  Service  des  Antiquites  at  Beyrut,  I  also 
had  an  interview  with  General  Gouraud,  the  French  high  commissioner 
governing  Syria.  I  am  confident  that  any  future  archaeological  work 
by  our  Oriental  Institute  in  Syria  will  meet  with  cordial  French  support. 

The  journey  by  railway  from  Beyrut  to  Damascus  was  without 
incident,  but  the  stay  in  Damascus  was  very  profitable  and  interesting. 
A  letter  from  Lord  Allenby  to  King  Faysal  procured  me  an  interview 
with  the  new  Arab  ruler,  and  I  afterward  dined  with  the  King  in  company 
with  the  American  consul.  I  learned  much  of  value  for  our  future 
relations  with  this  region  in  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  Oriental 
Institute.  Among  these  experiences  was  a  session  of  the  new  Syrian 
Parliament,  and  an  interesting  conference  with  the  president  of  this 
body  who  called  on  us  at  the  hotel.  Two  members  of  King  Faysal's 
cabinet  are  graduates  of  the  American  College  at  Beyrut,  and  besides 
these  gentlemen  we  met  a  number  of  other  educated  Syrians  who  are 
members  of  the  Parliament,  and  we  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  their  debates  as  they  discussed  the  successive  paragraphs  of  their 
tentative  constitution.  They  gave  me  a  copy  of  their  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  first  such  document  I  had  ever  seen  in  Arabic. 

From  Damascus  we  made  the  journey  through  Palestine  by  rail. 
The  route  was  directly  across  a  disaffected  region  south  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  where  the  peaceful  memories  it  suggested  were  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  sight  of  a  brigand  hanging  from  a  telegraph  pole  beside 
the  railway  line.    From  Haifa  we  skirted  by  automobile  the  north  side 
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Acquired  by  the  First  Expedition  of  the  Oriental  Institute 
and  now  in  Haskell  Museum. 
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of  the  Plain  of  Megiddo,  which  was  likewise  rather  unsafe.  A  stupid 
guide  misled  us  so  that  we  failed  to  reach  Megiddo  itself,  although  we 
could  see  the  impressive  mound  a  few  miles  away  across  the  plain,  and 
discerned  what  great  opportunities  for  excavation  still  await  the  investi- 
gator there.  We  here  had  opportunity  of  studying  the  earliest  great 
battlefield  between  Egypt  and  Asia — the  scene  of  so  many  dramatic 
struggles  between  the  nations  that  it  has  become  proverbial  as  Arma- 
geddon. Although  Lord  Allenby's  decisive  victory  in  Palestine  was  won 
at  this  place,  he  told  me  that  he  refused  to  be  called  "Lord  Allenby 
of  Armageddon,"  but  insisted  on  the  less  sensational  and  older  form 
Megiddo. 

At  Haifa,  Messrs.  Luckenbill  and  Nelson  turned  back  to  Beyrut, 
for  it  had  now  become  evident  that  our  projected  summer  of  exploration 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  would  be  quite  impossible  in  view  of  the  turbulent 
conditions.  At  Beyrut  Dr.  Luckenbill  busied  himself  developing  our 
great  body  of  photographic  exposures,  which  it  was  not  safe  to  bring 
back  to  America  and  expose  to  a  sea  voyage  before  developing.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  party  I  went  on  to  Jerusalem.  I  had  a  series  of 
valuable  conferences  at  Jerusalem  with  the  British  authorities,  especially 
with  Sir  Louis  Bols,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  Palestine, 
Professor  John  Garstang,  director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
in  Jerusalem,  and  Captain  Ernest  Mackay,  now  engaged  in  service  for 
the  conservation  of  the  ancient  monuments.  But  even  around  Jerusalem 
the  country  was  so  unsafe  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  out  and  inspect 
a  ruin  as  near  as  the  mound  of  Jericho  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  prac- 
tically visible  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  We  found  that  the  ancient 
reputation  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  was  still  richly  deserved. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  experience  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to 
Cairo  was  now  possible  by  rail,  following  the  line  of  march  of  armies 
between  Africa  and  Asia  for  five  thousand  years.  I  went  with  General 
Waters-Tayloi,  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Imperial 
Staff.  This  offered  opportunity  for  spending  a  very  agreeable  day  in 
conversation  with  one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  British  service 
regarding  Western  Asia. 

Of  our  purchases  in  Western  Asia  the  most  important  is  a  copy  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Royal  Annals  of  Sennacherib.  In  form  the 
document  is  a  six-sided  prism  of  pale  fawn-colored  terra  cotta,  or  baked 
clay,  hard  and  firm  and  in  perfect  preservation.  Six  columns  of  beauti- 
fully written  cuneiform  fill  the  six  faces  of  the  prism.  In  content  it 
records  the  great  campaigns  of  the  famous  Assyrian  emperor,  including 
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the  western  expedition  against  Jerusalem  on  which  he  lost  a  great 
part  of  his  army — a  deliverance  for  the  Hebrews  which  forms  the  supreme 
event  in  the  life  of  the  great  statesman-prophet  Isaiah.  It  is  a  variant 
duplicate  of  the  Taylor  Prism  in  the  British  Museum,  but  was  seemingly 
written  two  years  earlier  under  another  eponym.  The  nature,  extent, 
and  value  of  the  variants  can  only  be  determined  by  an  exhaustive 
comparison.  This  is  the  first  such  monument  as  yet  acquired  by  Ameri- 
can museums,  and  besides  its  scientific  usefulness  it  will  form  an  exhibit 
of  primary  value  to  students  and  of  unique  interest  to  the  public. 

Of  other  cuneiform  documents  our  purchases  comprise  nearly  if  not 
quite  a  thousand  tablets  of  varying  content,  including  some  that  are 
literary  and  grammatical.  Among  works  of  art,  besides  two  early 
Babylonian  statuettes  of  copper,  we  have  a  series  of  beautifully  cut 
stone  cylinder  seals,  of  which  the  best  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
lapidary  sculpture  yet  found  in  Babylonia. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  without  excavation  it  is  impossible 
to  gather  by  purchase  in  Western  Asia  collections  of  the  wide  range 
and  remarkable  volume  possible  in  Egypt.  To  expand  our  Asiatic 
collections  excavation  will  be  necessary. 

Not  least  among  the  results  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  was  the 
acquaintance  with  the  archaeological  remains,  the  geography  and 
topography  of  Western  Asia  gained  by  the  members  of  the  expedition. 
This  knowledge  is  reinforced  by  a  large  series  of  photographs  and  plenti- 
ful field  notes.  An  extensive  series  of  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams  exhibit- 
ing the  geography,  topography,  and  ethnology  of  Western  Asia  prepared 
by  the  British  authorities  has  also  been  acquired. 

The  facts  regarding  prices  of  labor,  the  season  when  labor  is  free  to 
leave  flocks  and  fields,  the  possibilities  for  disposing  of  excavated  rub- 
bish, and  items  of  information  essential  to  carrying  on  excavations  at 
important  points  in  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  carefully 
collected. 

The  question  of  personal  and  official  relations  with  controlling 
authorities  was  also  given  careful  attention.  We  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  officials  of  England  and  France  now  permanently  stationed  in 
the  Near  Orient,  and  as  far  as  the  regulations  have  been  formulated  we 
learned  the  conditions  under  which  future  work  of  excavation  may  be 
carried  on  in  territory  now  controlled  by  the  two  powers  mentioned. 
The  British  civil  commissioner  at  Baghdad,  Colonel  A.  T.  Wilson, 
assured  me  he  would  welcome  an  expedition  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
which  might  desire  to  excavate  in  Mesopotamia.    At  the  same  time 
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Major  Bowman,  director  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  tempora- 
rily in  charge  of  such  matters,  also  showed  me  the  greatest  kindness  and 
expressed  hospitable  purposes  toward  our  work  in  the  future.  We  also 
established  connections  with  a  number  of  sheiks  and  natives  of  influence, 
whose  assistance  would  be  indispensable  in  undertaking  field  work  in 
Mesopotamia. 

On  my  arrival  in  Cairo,  Lord  Allenby  asked  me  to  go  to  England 
to  report  to  the  British  government  the  facts  which  had  come  under 
our  observation  in  crossing  the  Arab  state.  Although  I  had  already 
engaged  passage  to  America  via  Naples  to  New  York,  Lord  Allenby 
kindly  arranged  to  dispose  of  these  tickets,  and  secured  me  in  their 
stead  a  passage  to  England  on  the  same  ship  with  Lady  Allenby,  then 
just  returning  to  England  for  the  summer.  Immediately  on  my  arrival 
in  England  the  Spa  Conference  called  the  Prime  Minister  away  and  I 
did  not  see  him,  but  I  reported  in  conferences  with  the  other  ministers, 
especially  with  the  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Curzon,  who  was  very  cordial 
and  to  whom  I  wish  to  express  a  sense  of  our  great  obligation  for  the 
generous  support  given  our  expedition. 

While  in  Baghdad  I  accidentally  learned  of  two  ancient  cuneiform 
records  on  gold  which  had  been  sent  by  Baghdad  owners  to  obscure 
Paris  dealers  for  sale.  I  took  advantage  of  the  journey  to  England 
therefore  to  run  over  to  Paris  for  a  few  hours  and  succeeded  with  some 
difficulty  in  locating  these  pieces. 

The  first  is  a  small  tablet  of  pure  gold  engraved  on  both  sides  with  a 
cuneiform  record  of  the  restoration  of  an  early  temple  of  Assur  by 
Shalmaneser  III  (859-825  B.C.),  accompanied  by  a  summary  of  his 
great  wars.  It  was  deposited  under  a  large  slab  of  stone  beneath  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  temple  of  Ishtar  at  Assur.  The  Paris  dealer  allowed 
me  to  take  the  other  pieces  also  on  orders  from  the  Baghdad  owner, 
and  we  now  have  it,  but  its  purchase  has  not  yet  been  arranged. 

Among  these  Paris  purchases  was  also  a  group  of  cuneiform  records 
on  clay,  including  royal  annals  of  the  Chaldean  age,  and  five  very  inter- 
esting tablets  inscribed  with  archaic  picture-writing,  out  of  which  the 
cuneiform  grew  up. 

While  wise  purchasing  will  save  much  for  science  and  bring  it  into 
our  American  collections,  such  buying  can  never  do  more  than  form 
part  of  a  general  plan  for  meeting  the  situation  as  a  whole.  The  Near 
East  is  a  vast  treasury  of  perishing  human  records,  the  recovery  and 
study  of  which  demand  a  comprehensive  plan  of  attack  as  well  organized 
and  developed  as  the  investigation  of  the  skies  by  our  impressive  group 
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of  observatories,  or  of  disease  by  our  numerous  laboratories  of  biology 
and  medicine.  The  fast  perishing  records  demand  a  far-reaching  attack 
directly  on  the  mounds  covering  the  ancient  cities  and  cemeteries, 
whence  the  natives  by  illicit  digging  which  destroys  as  much  as  it  brings 
forth,  commonly  draw  the  antiquities  which  they  offer  for  sale.  Further- 
more, the  ancient  city  itself  with  its  streets,  buildings,  walls,  gates, 
water-works,  drains,  and  sanitary  arrangements  is  a  fascinating  and 
instructive  record  of  human  progress  and  achievement,  which  must  be 
studied,  surveyed,  and  recorded.  In  the  same  way  the  geology,  botany, 
and  zoology  of  the  Near  East  must  be  investigated  to  reveal  the  char- 
acter of  the  habitat  and  resources  of  the  earliest  civilized  communities 
of  men. 

To  accomplish  this  work  there  should  be  in  the  Near  East  an  Oriental 
Institute  headquarters  whose  main  objects  might  be  summarized  thus: 

i.  The  general  administrative  oversight  and  management  of  a  group 
of  local  expeditions  working  among  the  remains  of  all  the  leading  civili- 
zations of  the  Near  Orient,  being  chiefly  the  regions  surrounding  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

2.  To  furnish  investigative  direction  and  working  quarters  for  a 
group  of  investigators  who  would  receive,  classify,  correlate,  study, 
and  publish  the  facts  and  sources  discovered  in  the  field  in  order  to 
disclose  and  trace  especially:  (a)  The  earliest  evidences  of  man  in  the 
geological  ages  and  his  rise  from  Stone  Age  savagery  to  civilization. 
(b)  The  development  of  the  earliest  civilized  communities,  especially 
in  government,  business,  city-building,  art,  architecture,  literature,  and 
religion,  (c)  The  penetration  of  barbarian  Europe  by  oriental  civiliza- 
tion and  the  transplanting  of  oriental  civilization  to  Europe,  (d)  The 
culmination  of  oriental  civilization  in  the  lofty  religious  vision  of  the 
Hebrews  and  its  supreme  expression  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  (e)  The  later 
relations  of  the  Orient  with  Europe,  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Europe 
by  Christianity,  an  oriental  religion.  (/)  On  the  basis  of  the  above 
investigations,  to  produce  a  work  on  "The  Origins  and  Early  History 
of  Civilization,"  which  shall  give  the  first  adequate  account  of  human 
beginnings  and  the  early  career  of  man. 

This  article,  already  too  long,  does  not  offer  sufficient  space  to  demon- 
strate the  overshadowing  importance  of  the  Near  East  in  the  field  of 
humanistic  research  at  the  present  day.  For  this  demonstration  I  must 
refer  to  my  Convocation  Address  of  September  3,  1920,1  from  which 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  following  paragraph: 

1  Published  in  the  University  Record,  October,  1920,  pp.  237-56. 
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Before  the  whole  recoverable  story  drawn  out  of  every  available  mound  is 
in  our  hands,  it  may  indeed  be  a  century  or  two;  but  after  a  survey  of  most  of 
the  important  buried  cities  of  the  Near  Orient,  I  am  confident  that  with  sufficient 
funds  and  adequate  personnel  it  will  be  possible  in  the  next  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  or  let  us  say  within  a  generation,  to  clear  up  the  leading  ancient 
cities  of  Western  Asia  and  to  recover  and  preserve  for  future  study  the  vast 
body  of  human  records  which  they  contain.  In  this  way  the  main  lines  of 
the  development  can  be  followed  in  the  larger  sites,  marking  the  leading  homes 
of  ancient  men  and  governments.  I  cannot  but  see  in  the  recovery  and  study 
of  this  incomparable  body  of  evidence  America's  greatest  opportunity  in 
humanistic  research  and  discovery. 

To  this  statement  I  can  only  add  a  reference  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  European  governments  and  their  shortage  of  men  to  do  this 
work,  as  these  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  address.  This  serious  paralysis 
of  Europe  in  oriental  research  thus  not  only  shifts  a  grave  responsibility 
upon  the  shoulders  of  America,  but  at  the  same  time  enlarges  our  own 
opportunity  as  never  before. 


JOSEPH  REYNOLDS 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

In  1882  the  steamboat  "Mary  Morton,"  passing  down  the  Mississippi 
from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis,  tied  up  at  the  landing-place  at  McGregor, 
Iowa,  to  discharge  and  take  on  freight.  George  B.  Merrick,  a  leading 
Wisconsin  editor,  was  making  the  trip  as  a  guest  of  his  oldtime  river 
friend,  Captain  Burns.  Mr.  Merrick  was  himself  a  former  riverman, 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  a  prolific  writer  on  the  history 
of  its  navigation.  Much  contained  in  this  sketch  is  derived  from  his 
records  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  river  travel  and  traffic.  Telling  of  touch- 
ing at  McGregor  on  this  trip  he  says: 

Captain  Burns  pointed  out  a  man,  dressed  in  a  dark  business  suit,  sitting  on  a 
snubbing  post,  lazily  and  apparently  indifferently  watching  the  crew  handling  freight, 
or  looking  over  the  steamer  as  if  it  were  an  unusual  or  curious  sight.  He  did  not 
speak  to  any  of  the  officers  while  we  were  watching  him  and  Mr.  Burns  thought  it 
very  unlikely  that  he  would.  He  did  not  come  on  board  the  boat  at  all,  but  sat 
and  whittled  the  head  of  the  post  until  we  backed  out  and  left  him  out  of  sight 
behind. 

This  was  the  once  famous  Captain  Diamond  Jo  Reynolds,  who 
for  nearly  a  generation  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  steamboat  traffic,  the  most  widely  known,  indeed,  of  all 
the  rivermen.    At  the  time  of  this  incident  he  was  sixty- three  years  old. 

He  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Fallsburg,  in  eastern  New  York, 
June  11,  1819.  His  parents  were  Quakers  and  he  never  lost  the  unde- 
monstrative, self-contained,  determined  characteristics  their  influence 
wrought  into  his  life.  He  was  the  youngest  of  six  children.  From  his 
early  years  business  was  the  occupation  that  absorbed  him.  He  was 
a  born  trader.  We  learn  nothing  of  the  sports  of  his  boyhood.  One  inci- 
dent of  his  youth  survives  in  which  his  inborn  bent  toward  trade  is 
revealed.  When  he  was  six  years  old  one  of  his  older  brothers  took  him 
to  a  neighboring  town  to  see  a  general  militia  muster,  or  General  Training 
Day.  The  brother  had  a  stock  of  ginger  and  other  cakes  to  sell.  Secur- 
ing an  eligible  stand  and  displaying  his  stock  he  began  crying,  "Cakes 
for  sale."  He  had  brought  Joe  along  that  the  boy  might  see  the  soldiers 
on  parade  and  all  the  sights  of  a  holiday.  But  no  sooner  did  his  brother 
begin  to  cry  his  wares  than 

the  business  instinct  asserted  itself  in  little  Joe,  and  forgetting  the  soldiers  he  took  up 
the  cry  of  "Cakes  for  sale,"  and  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  spirit  of  sales- 
manship.   Another  vender  had  a  stand  near  that  of  Silas  and  was  endeavoring,  by 
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making  the  most  noise,  to  divert  his  custom.  Seeing  this,  little  Joe  changed  his  cry 
and  shouted:  "That  man's  cakes  are  good,  but  these  are  better!  Good  and  better! 
Good  and  better!"  The  shrill  treble  of  the  six-year-old  merchant  carried  conviction 
to  the  crowd  and  the  stock  of  cakes  was  soon  all  sold. 

Jo  received  only  a  common-school  education,  but  must  have  been 
something  of  a  student,  as  at  an  early  age  he  was  spending  his  winters 
teaching  school  at  ten  dollars  a  month  and  board.  But  business  was  his 
real  vocation  and  at  seventeen  he  was  fully  embarked  in  trade.  His 
first  venture  was  in  the  meat  business.  It  was  exactly  like  that  of 
G.  F.  Swift,  the  founder  of  the  great  packing  industry  of  Swift  and 
Company.  He  bought  from  the  farmers  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  which 
he  prepared  for  market,  peddling  the  meat  in  a  wagon  through  the 
surrounding  villages  and  among  the  farmers  along  his  route.  He  con- 
tinued this  first  adventure  into  business  through  several  seasons,  but  the 
returns  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  had  acquired  the  elements  of  book- 
keeping and  kept  accounts  of  his  transactions  from  the  beginning. 
This  early  experience  was  of  value  to  him  and,  although  not  a  very 
profitable  venture,  gave  him  sufficient  capital  to  take  his  next  step  in  his 
business  career. 

With  an  older  brother,  Isaac,  he  opened  in  the  nearby  village  of 
Rockland  a  "general  store."  As  one  of  the  merchants  of  the  place  he 
became  widely  acquainted.  He  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  integrity 
and  fair  dealing.  The  best  people  of  the  community  were  his  friends. 
He  was  the  most  enterprising  and  ambitious  young  man  in  the  town. 
How  long  he  and  his  brother  continued  to  run  the  store  or  how  success- 
ful the  business  was  does  not  appear.  It  must  have  been  reasonably 
successful,  as  we  find  him  after  a  few  years  in  Rockland  marrying  the 
most  eligible  young  woman  in  the  place,  Mary  E.  Morton.  Mr.  Morton 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  means.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  sufficient  discernment  to  recognize  the  very  unusual  business 
abilities  of  his  son-in-law.  The  young  man  was  quick  to  seize  oppor- 
tunities of  advancement  and  Mr.  Morton  had  such  confidence  in 
his  business  judgment  and  skill  in  management  that  he  gave  young 
Reynolds  the  most  liberal  financial  backing. 

Data  relating  to  these  earlier  years  are  few.  The  "general  store" 
disappears  from  view.  The  young  man  found  an  opportunity  which 
looked  promising  to  him  to  purchase  a  custom  flour-and-feed  mill.  Mr. 
Morton  assisted  him  in  securing  the  mill  and  he  conducted  the  new 
business  with  so  much  skill  that  it  became  very  profitable.  He  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  success,  in  a  small  way,  when  the  mill,  together  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  grain  he  had  on  hand,  was  totally  consumed  by 
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fire.  Not  yet  having  means  enough  of  his  own  to  rebuild,  he  formed 
a  stock  company  and  enlisted  a  number  of  the  business  men  of  the 
place  in  the  new  enterprise.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  a  mill 
of  the  most  modern  type,  with  "  the  latest  and  most  improved  machinery, 
with  mahogany  bolts  and  hoppers."  The  stockholders  thereupon  took 
alarm,  exclaiming  that  his  extravagance  would  bankrupt  the  company. 
Their  dissatisfaction  became  so  open  and  extreme  that  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Morton,  whose  confidence  in  his  business  acumen  remained  un- 
shaken, again  came  to  his  assistance  and  enabled  him  to  buy  out  all  the 
stockholders  and  finish  the  mill  in  accordance  with  his  plans. 

It  was  the  most  perfectly  equipped  mill  in  a  wide  area,  and  proved  a 
great  financial  success.  Business  came  to  it  from  every  quarter  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  began  to  prosper.  He  had,  before  he  was  thirty  years  old, 
a  well-established  and  profitable  business  which  was  quite  certain  to 
make  him  one  of  the  leading  financial  men  of  the  place.  Any  ordinary 
man  would  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  position  and  such  prospects. 
But  Mr.  Reynolds  was  very  far  from  being  an  ordinary  man.  He  was 
seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch  sitting  on  a  snubbing  post  seemingly 
indifferent  to  his  surroundings.  But  Mr.  Merrick  says  Captain  Burns 
"allowed  that  Jo  was  doing  a  heap  of  thinking  all  the  time  we  were 
watching  him."  It  was  Burns's  opinion  that  he  was  "scheming."  This 
was  the  way  in  which  his  associates  came  to  regard  him.  Behind  a  very 
quiet,  apparently  unobservant,  and  indifferent  demeanor  there  was  a 
singularly  alert  and  active  intelligence,  alive  to  developments  about  him 
and  planning  new  projects.  As  in  later  life,  this  was  true  in  Rockland 
before  he  was  forty.  Near  his  mill  was  a  tannery  doing  a  small  business, 
in  which  he  saw,  if  wisely  managed,  large  development  with  correspond- 
ing profits.  Forming  a  partnership  with  a  friend  of  his  youth,  he 
bought  it,  transformed  and  enlarged  it,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
oak-tanned  leather.  The  new  venture  prospered.  He  was  making 
money  in  both  mill  and  tannery.     But  he  was  not  satisfied. 

While  Mr.  Reynolds  had  been  learning  business  and  establishing 
himself,  the  great  new  West  had  been  discovered  and  occupied.  The 
frontier  village  of  Chicago  had  become  within  twenty  years  a  city  of 
80,000  people.  A  flood  of  immigration  was  pouring  into  the  western 
states.  The  attractive  power  of  the  new  West  was  felt  in  every  com- 
munity of  the  older  East.  Mr.  Reynolds  felt  it  not  less  strongly  than 
others.  He  had  good  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  he  had 
already  achieved  and  with  his  prospects  of  increasing  prosperity.  But 
as  the  wonder  of  the  development  of  the  West  grew,  his  mind  dwelt  more 
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and  more  on  the  opportunities  it  presented  for  bigger  business  enter- 
prises and  opportunities  than  were  possible  in  his  surroundings.  More 
than  fifty  years  later  the  village  of  Rockland  had  a  population  of  only 
300.     For  playing  the  drama  of  his  life  he  needed  a  larger  stage. 

When  therefore  in  1855  an  opportunity  came  for  disposing  of  both 
his  mill  and  tannery  profitably  he  welcomed  it,  and,  winding  up  his 
affairs  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  moved  to  Chicago.  There  he  went 
into  his  old  business  of  tanning  and  established  a  tannery  on  Water 
Street,  west  of  the  Chicago  River.  His  business  compelled  him  to 
travel  widely  through  the  new  states  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa, 
buying  hides  and  furs  for  the  tannery.  He  was  brought  by  his  business 
into  an  acquaintance,  which  seems  to  have  ripened  into  a  friendship, 
with  P.  D.  Armour,  the  founder  of  the  great  packing  and  grain  business 
of  Armour  and  Company.  They  apparently  became  acquainted  very 
early  in  Mr.  Reynolds'  residence  in  Chicago.  In  the  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald,  John  Deery,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Dubuque,  told  in  191 1  this 
story:  "It  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  related  that  Joseph  Reynolds  and 
the  late  Phil  Armour,  after  coming  west,  engaged  in  the  same  business 

of  buying  hides  and  furs  along  the  river  towns As  the  story 

goes,  it  appears  that  both  had,  at  the  same  time,  an  overstock  of  hides 
for  the  market,  and  they  agreed  to  play  the  then  popular  game  of  cards, 
'  California  Jack,'  to  decide  which  one  should  take  the  other's  stock  off 
his  hands.  The  result  of  the  game  was  that  Reynolds  had  to  take 
Armour's  stock.  Happily  for  him  the  market  soon  rallied  and  "  he  made 
good  money  on  the  deal." 

In  his  travels  along  the  Mississippi  Mr.  Reynolds  soon  discovered  that 
the  country  west  of  the  river  had  become  so  well  settled  and  was  pro- 
ducing such  abundant  crops  that  the  farmers  were  looking  for  buyers 
for  their  grain.  With  his  remarkable  instinct  for  recognizing  business 
opportunities  he  saw  that  the  wholesale  buying  of  grain  and  shipping 
it  to  the  Chicago  market  ought  to  be  very  profitable.  I  give  the  story 
of  what  immediately  followed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Merrick: 

About  the  year  i860  Reynolds  disposed  of  his  Chicago  business  and  engaged  in 
the  grain  trade  exclusively,  with  headquarters  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  at  which  point 
transhipment  was  made  from  steamboat  to  the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railroad. 
The  Minnesota  Packet  Company  was  paramount  on  the  upper  river  between  Galena 
and  St.  Paul.  Some  of  its  stockholders  were  interested  also  in  the  railway  company, 
and  were  also  engaged  in  buying  grain.  Their  connection  with  both  steamboat  and 
railroad  enabled  them  to  obtain  favors  not  accorded  to  others  who  were  considered 
"outsiders,"  of  whom  Reynolds  was  one.  His  grain  would  be  refused  by  the  boat 
line,  while  that  of  his  rivals  would  be  taken,  often  subjecting  him  to  loss  by  the 
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elements,  at  the  point  of  shipment,  and  to  pecuniary  losses  through  failure  to  deliver 
his  grain  upon  a  favorable  market. 

To  avoid  at  least  some  of  the  annoyances  and  delays  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  the  Packet  Company,  and  to  provide  adequate  transportation  for  his  rapidly 
growing  business,  Reynolds  in  the  spring  of  1862  built  the  steamboat  "Lansing,"  a 
stern  wheel  boat  of  123  tons.  This  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
J.  B.  Wilcox  of  Desoto,  Wisconsin,  an  experienced  steamboat  man,  and  ran  her  between 
Lansing  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  carrying  all  his  own  grain  and  produce,  and  handling 
such  other  freight  as  was  not  directly  controlled  by  the  Packet  Company,  through 
the  Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  Railway  Company,  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Fearing  that  this  small  venture  might  lead  to  a  competition  detrimental  to  its 
business,  the  Packet  Company  prevailed  upon  Reynolds  to  sell  them  the  "Lansing," 
promising  in  return  to  care  for  his  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Before  the 
season  ended,  however,  he  found  that  the  company  had  no  intention  of  living  up  to 
the  promises  made  him,  and  his  business  was  suffering  from  neglect  and  discrimination. 
Like  the  old  farmer  in  the  fable,  finding  that  the  clods  of  compromise  and  concession 
were  unavailing  to  secure  an  even  chance  with  his  rivals  in  business,  he  decided  again 
to  resort  to  the  weapons  to  which  the  Packet  Company  was  amenable.  In  the  winter 
of  1862-63  ne  built  at  Woodman,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  stern  wheel  boat  of  242  tons,  which  was  named 
"Diamond  Jo"  ...  .  with  Captain  William  Fleming,  master.  Two  barges  for  bulk 
grain,  the  "Conger"  and  the  "Fleming,"  were  also  built  and  placed  in  commission. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  Packet  Com- 
pany was  not  conducted  on  good  business  principles.  The  inevitable 
result  followed.  In  the  beginning  of  1864  it  was  reorganized  under 
another  management  under  the  name  of  The  Northwestern  Packet 
Company.  The  new  company,  wishing  to  rid  itself  of  a  rival  for  river 
business,  by  promises  and  guaranties  persuaded  Mr.  Reynolds  to  sell  his 
little  fleet  to  them  and  retire  again  from  the  transportation  business. 
For  the  next  three  years  the  new  arrangement  worked  satisfactorily. 
■But  in  1866  a  new  consolidation  of  steamboat  companies  again  brought 
into  river  navigation  rival  grain  buyers  who  were  able  to  control  condi- 
tions at  the  river  railroad  terminals  at  La  Crosse  and  Prairie  du  Chien  so 
completely  and  used  their  power  so  ruthlessly  against  their  rivals  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  shipping  grain  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  so  much 
embarrassed  that  he  found  "he  must  secure  other  river  transportation 
and  railroad  connections  or  go  out  of  business."  Mr.  Merrick  dryly 
remarks:  "It  is  very  unlikely  that  he  considered  the  latter  alternative  to 
any  great  extent." 

Mr.  Reynolds  continued  through  life  to  manifest  many  of  the  traits 
of  his  Quaker  upbringing.  He  was  quiet,  patient,  long-suffering.  He 
was  not  easily  provoked  to  aggressive  self-assertion.  He  desired  to  live 
at  peace  with  all  men.    But  the  same  class  of  men  having  repeatedly 
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threatened  his  business  life  at  length  aroused  the  sleeping  lion  in  the 
man.     They  lived  to  repent  their  temerity. 

Mr.  Reynolds  resolved  to  establish  a  new  line  of  steamboats  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  contest  with  his  enemies  the  control  of  the  river. 
He  began  very  conservatively,  buying  in  1867  a  small  boat  of  only  61^ 
tons,  the  "  John  C.  Gault,"  and  a  few  barges.  The  new  line  was  fully 
established  in  1868  and  named  the  Chicago,  Fulton,  and  River  Line, 
with  four  boats,  the  "John  C.  Gault,"  the  "Ida  Fulton,"  the  "Diamond 
Jo,"  and  the  "Lady  Pike,"  together  with  the  necessary  towing  barges. 
In  187 1  the  "  Bannock  City  "  was  added  to  care  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
business,  and  the  title  of  the  line  was  changed  to  the  Diamond  Jo  Line 
steamers.  This  soon  became  and  remained  for  forty  years,  till  long 
after  Mr.  Reynolds'  death,  the  most  famous  name  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. It  will  always  continue  to  indicate  the  great  days  of  trade 
and  travel  on  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Two  quite  different  stories  are  told  of  the  origin  of  this  picturesque 

title  of  a  business  organization.     One  is  tame  and  commonplace.     Mr. 

Merrick  thinks,  however,  that  it  is  the  true  one.     Captain  Fred  A. 

Bill,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Diamond  Jo  Line  and  intimately 

acquainted  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  is  the  authority  for  it.    In  June,  191 2, 

he  wrote  to  the  Burlington  Saturday  Evening  Post  as  follows: 

In  shipping  the  hides  and  furs  purchased  on  his  trips  through  the  Northwest  it 
was  his  custom  to  mark  the  packages,  "J.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  111."  It  seems  that  there 
was  another  J.  Reynolds  in  the  same  business  in  Chicago  and  their  shipments  fre- 
quently became  mixed.  Mr.  Reynolds  then  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  sort 
of  trade-mark,  and  his  next  consignment  was  marked  with  his  nickname  "Jo,"  with 
marks  around  it  shaped  like  a  diamond,  thus,  [  ],  and  ever  after  he  was  known  as 
"Diamond  Jo" — and  you  will  note  that  there  is  no  period  after  the  "Jo"  when  cor- 
rectly written. 

There  are  several  facts  that  do  not  fit  in  well  with  this  story.  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  a  partner  in  Chicago  and  his  shipments  would  naturally 
have  been  marked  with  the  firm  name.  They  would  have  been  addressed 
to  the  street  number  of  the  tannery.  Most  conclusive  of  all,  the  Chicago 
City  Directory  from  1856  to  1866  did  not  contain  the  name  of  another 
J.  Reynolds  in  any  similar  business,  in  fact  no  other  J.  Reynolds  at  all 
appeared  there. 

The  other  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Reynolds  so  far  departed  from 
Quaker  simplicity  in  his  mature  years  as  to  wear  on  his  shirtfront  a 
valuable  diamond.  In  the  case  of  so  plain,  quiet,  unpretentious  a  man, 
this  habit  attracted  far  more  attention  than  it  would  have  done  in  a 
man  of  another  type,  and  as  he  wrote  his  name  "Jo"  he  began  to  be 
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known  as  "Diamond  Jo."  For  some  reason  the  name  caught  his  own 
fancy  and  the  second  boat  he  built  he  consented  to  have  called  the 
"Diamond  Jo."  The  name  pleased  the  river  and  when  he  entered  seri- 
ously on  the  task  of  establishing  a  new  line  of  steamboats,  the  public 
began  to  call  it  the  "Diamond  Jo  Line."  The  newspapers  used  the 
name  in  preference  to  the  first  real  name  of  the  company,  the  Chicago, 
Fulton,  and  River  Line  and,  yielding  to  this  demand  of  the  public,  Mr. 
Reynolds,  three  years  after  the  company  was  formed,  formally  changed 
the  name  to  the  Diamond  Jo  Line  steamers.  His  packets  floated, 
as  the  company's  ensign,  a  flag  bearing  the  conventional  figure  of  a 
diamond  on  a  plain  field. 

Mr.  Reynolds  naturally  became,  as  the  owner  of  a  line  of  river 
steamers,  "  Captain,"  though  he  never  rah  his  own  boats  except,  perhaps, 
on  a  single  trip,  and  then  with  a  competent  mate  at  his  side.  He  was 
no  navigator,  but  a  business  man  of  such  exceptional  qualities  that  he 
distanced  all  his  competitors  and  became  the  most  successful  and  famous 
figure  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  Other  lines  came  and  went.  They 
failed  or,  on  account  of  internal  dissensions,  were  "reorganized";  but  the 
Diamond  Jo  Line  increased  its  service  and  went  on  with  growing  success. 

Organized  at  the  outset  to  protect  his  grain-shipping  business  and 
covering  only  a  small  part  of  the  upper  river,  it  gradually  extended  the 
area  of  its  operations,  until  it  covered  the  entire  distance  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  head  of  navigation  at  St.  Paul,  approximately  a  thousand  miles. 
This  required  two  types  of  steamers.  The  Mississippi,  as  a  navigable 
stream,  is  divided,  into  three  distinct  parts,  the  lower  river  extending 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  the  middle  river  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fulton,  and  the  upper  river  from  Fulton  to  St.  Paul.  The  great  boats 
of  the  lower  river  ended  their  trips  at  St.  Louis.  There  a  passenger  for 
St.  Paul  would  transfer  to  a  smaller  boat  and  proceed  to  Fulton,  where 
he  would  take  a  still  smaller  boat  of  very  light  draft  and  go  on  to  his 
destination.  I  once  made  the  trip  from  Quincy  to  St.  Paul  and  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  river  at  these  two  cities.  At  Quincy  the  great  river  is  a  most 
impressive  stream,  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Our  small  upper-river  boat  to 
which  we  had  been  transferred  at  Fulton  arrived  at  the  head  of  navigation 
at  St.  Paul  early  one  August  morning.  When  I  got  up  and  went  on 
deck  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  majestic  river  on  which  I  had  begun 
my  journey  shrunken  to  what  impressed  me  as  an  insignificant  creek. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  this  was  the  great  Father  of 
Waters  with  whose  vast  flood  I  was  familiar. 
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The  first  boats  of  the  Diamond  Jo  Line  were  built  for  the  upper- 
river  traffic.  When  about  1880  Mr.  Reynolds  extended  his  business  to 
St.  Louis  he  built  the  "Mary  Morton,"  named  after  his  wife,  a  boat 
210  feet  long  and  of  nearly  500  tons.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Sidney," 
of  about  618  tons,  and  the  "Pittsburg,"  of  722  tons,  all  large  stern-wheel 
boats.  Others  of  still  larger  size  were  added  later.  They  contrasted 
greatly  with  the  small  boats  used  on  the  upper  river,  like  the  "  Josephine," 
the  "Libbie  Conger,"  the  "Diamond  Jo,"  and  others,  some  of  them  half  as 
large  and  still  others  much  smaller,  some  of  them  less  than  100  tons,  and 
only  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  long. 

The  Diamond  Jo  Line  was  so  successful  that  during  the  seventies  it 
established  a  shipyard  at  Eagle  Point,  three  miles  above  Dubuque. 
This  grew  to  large  proportions,  building  the  new  boats  required,  repairing 
those  that  were  damaged,  constructing  the  many  barges  needed,  and 
doing  the  general  work  of  a  shipyard  for  the  river. 

The  traffic  boats  did  their  most  profitable  work  towing  loaded  barges. 
The  "Imperial,"  a  very  powerful  tugboat,  "frequently  handled  eight 
barges  of  bulk  grain,  which,  with  the  deck  load  of  sacked  grain  carried 
in  times  of  good  water,  often  reached  as  high  as  100,000  bushels.  It  is 
estimated  that,  reducing  this  to  the  terms  of  the  railroad  transportation 
of  that  day,  it  would  have  loaded  ten  trains  of  twenty-five  cars  each, 
which  would  have  required  ten  locomotives,  ten  cabooses,  and  ten 
crews  to  handle  them,  while  the  track  covered  would  have  exceeded  a 
mile  and  a  half."  This  will  give  some  suggestion  of  the  volume  of 
business  done  by  the  Diamond  Jo  line  of  steamers.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
business  of  great  risks.     Mr.  Merrick  writes: 

The  life  of  a  steamboat  is  brief  at  best.  Before  the  river  had  been  lighted  and 
cleared  of  snags,  wrecks,  and  other  obstructions,  four  or  five  years  was  the  limit  of 
probabilities.  Later  this  probability  was  doubled;  but  the  possibility  of  loss  was 
ever  present.  The  Diamond  Jo  Company  bought  boats  only  as  it  had  use  for  them, 
and  by  selling  the  older  and  smaller  boats  while  they  were  yet  salable  and  buying 
new  and  larger  ones  to  meet  its  increasing  business  it  was  able  to  declare  dividends  and 
to  outlive  all  its  rivals,  maintaining  itself  longer  than  any  other  line  that  ever 
operated  on  the  Mississippi,  either  on  the  upper  or  lower  river. 

The  results  of  the  great  era  of  railroad  construction  in  the  latter 
third  of  the  last  century  in  destroying  the  Mississippi  as  a  highway  of 
travel  and  traffic  are  well  known.  But  it  is  said  that  the  "twenty 
years  between  1875  and  1895  witnessed  the  greatest  activity  in  the 
lumber  business  ever  known  on  the  Mississippi,  or  any  other  river,  or  in 
any  country  or  age.  It  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of  steamboats 
used  in  towing  the  logs  and  lumber  to  market."    This  was  particularly 
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true  of  the  upper  river.  It  made  the  shipyard  Mr.  Reynolds  had  estab- 
lished above  Dubuque  a  very  successful  and  profitable  part  of  his 
business.  Here  came  the  boats  needing  repairs.  Here  new  boats  were 
built  for  this  extraordinary  trade.  The  yard  was  never  idle.  It  con- 
stantly employed  a  large  force  of  skilled  mechanics.  "In  addition  to 
the  boat  builders  a  crew  of  expert  divers,  with  all  necessary  gear,  with 
barges,  pumps,  and  other  machinery  and  rigging  for  raising  sunken 
vessels,  was  likewise  maintained,  ready  at  an  hour's  notice  to  proceed 
to  the  relief  of  any  boat  in  trouble,  anywhere  between  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Paul." 

For  nearly  half  a  century  crowds  gathered  regularly  on  the  levees  at 
all  the  river  towns  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  at  the  sound  of  the  familiar 
two  long  and  two  short  whistles  to  welcome  or  do  business  with  up  or 
down  Diamond  Jo  steamers,  their  comings  and  goings  being  in  many  of 
these  places  the  principal  event  of  the  day. 

When  in  i860  Mr.  Reynolds  entered  extensively  into  the  grain  busi- 
ness along  the  Mississippi,  he  moved  to  McGregor,  Iowa,  one  of  the 
river  towns  a  few  miles  north  of  Dubuque,  and  made  his  home  there  for 
many  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  one  son,  whom  they  named 
Blake,  and  who  was  born  in  McGregor  during  the  first  year  of  their 
residence  there.  Being  an  only  son,  their  hearts  and  their  hopes  were 
bound  up  in  him.  After  finishing  his  education  he  became  the  com- 
panion and  business  associate  of  his  father,  entering  with  him  into  all  his 
later  enterprises.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  almost  boundless  energy, 
and  the  steamboat  line,  which  was  itself  a  big  business,  was  only  one 
among  his  many  activities.  As  new  railroads  were  built  beyond  the 
river,  he  carried  his  buying  and  shipping  of  grain  into  the  new  towns 
that  sprang  up. 

He  was  not  only  a  steamboat,  but  also  a  railroad,  magnate.  The 
story  of  his  entrance  into  the  railroad  business  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing stories  of  his  life.  Soon  after  his  sixtieth  year,  in  the  early  eighties, 
the  partial  failure  of  his  health  led  him  to  seek  relief  at  the  Arkansas 
Hot  Springs,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  which  were  beginning  to  attract 
large  numbers  of  seekers  after  health.  These  now  celebrated  Springs 
"burst  like  a  watery  volcano  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  they 
are  situated."  At  that  time  they  could  be  reached  only  by  a  tedious 
climb  of  twenty-two  miles  up  the  mountain  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station  of  Malvern.    The  narrator  of  the  story  says: 

The  stages  in  use  between  the  railroad  at  Malvern  and  the  Springs  were  old 
and  rickety,  and  the  one  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  broke  down  completely  while 
they  were  yet  some  miles  from  their  destination  and  Reynolds  and  his  fellow-passengers 
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were  compelled  to  walk  the  remaining  distance.  On  arrival  at  the  Springs  Reynolds 
remonstrated  in  somewhat  forcible  terms,  to  which  the  proprietor  rejoined  with  a 
sneer:  "Well,  what  are  you  goin'  to  do  about  it?"  "I'll  build  a  railroad,"  said  Jo. 
The  stage  man  thought  it  a  bluff;  but  Reynolds  studied  the  proposition  while  taking 
the  "cure,"  later  calling  in  engineers  to  assist  him.  Deciding  that  the  chances  were 
rather  for  than  against  success,  he  put  all  his  ready  money  into  the  work,  hypothecating 
his  stock  in  the  steamboat  company  and  in  his  mines. 

Within  a  few  months  he  had  completed  a  narrow-gauge  road  twenty-two  miles  in 
length  from  Malvern  to  Hot  Springs,  upon  which  he  had  issued  no  bonds,  and  the 
stock  of  which  was  practically  all  in  his  own  name.  Later,  as  the  business  increased, 
and  the  Springs  became  the  most  popular  health  resort  on  the  continent,  he  bonded  the 
road  and  with  the  proceeds  changed  the  line  to  a  standard-gauge,  with  heavier  steel, 
and  its  sidetracks  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  that  time  to  this,  have  constantly 
been  filled  with  palace  cars  and  private  coaches  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  switched 
on  to  this,  one  of  the  best  paying  twenty  miles  of  road  in  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  quotation  refers  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  mines.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  the  latter  third  of  the  last  century  there  occurred  a 
remarkable  revival  of  mining  in  the  West.  Great  deposits  both  of  gold 
and  of  silver  were  discovered.  Leadville  and  other  camps  had  their 
almost  miraculous  growth.  All  men  with  any  speculative  bent  were 
stirred  by  the  stories  that  came  from  the  West.  Fortunes  were  made, 
lost,  and  remade.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  one  of  those  who  became  infected 
with  the  mining  fever,  and  in  the  late  seventies  he  and  his  son,  then 
approaching  manhood,  interested  themselves  in  gold  mining  in  Arizona 
and  Colorado. 

Their  first  experience  in  buying  a  mine  was  a  very  humiliating  one. 
Although  they  supposed  they  were  using  every  precaution  against  being 
swindled,  even  putting  their  own  men  in  to  work  it  for  a  time  before 
paying  for  it,  the  expert  crooks  who  sold  it  succeeded  in  "salting"  it  even 
while  Reynolds  &  Son's  force  was  working  it.  They  paid  for  it  and 
suddenly  found  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  gold  in  it.  Reynolds, 
however,  was  always  a  good  loser.  He  pocketed  his  loss  and  a  little 
later  bought  another  mine,  the  Congress,  in  the  same  locality. 

Someone  said  to  him:  "Mr.  Reynolds,  after  losing  so  much  in  the  Del  Pasco  I 
should  not  think  you  would  buy  another  mine  in  the  same  locality."  "Well,"  said 
Jo,  "when  you  lose  anything,  don't  you  look  for  it  where  you  lost  it?"  The  Congress 
was  a  very  rich  gold  mine  and  fully  justified  Reynolds  in  his  decision  "to  look  for  his 
money  where  he  lost  it." 

Mr.  Merrick  tells  one  story  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  mining  ventures  which 
illustrates  the  extent  of  his  operations,  the  spirit  in  which  he  met  diffi- 
culties, and  his  business  methods.    He  says: 

In  another  instance  Reynolds  was  robbed  by  a  man  whom  he  had  befriended 
and  whom  he  trusted.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Morrissey  wired  him  from  Leadville, 
Colorado,  that  there  was  a  rich  and  promising  mine  there  that  could  be  bought  very 
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cheap,  its  owners  not  having  funds  wherewith  to  develop  it.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  Leadville,  examined  the  property  and,  being  satisfied  that' it  was  valuable, 
agreed  to  buy  it  at  the  purchase  price  of  $40,000,  provided  Morrissey,  who  was  a 
practical  miner,  would  stay  with  it  as  superintendent,  Reynolds  to  put  in  good  machin- 
ery with  which  to  operate  it  and  to  promise  that  as  soon  as  it  had  paid  all  that  he 
had  put  in  he  would  deed  to  Morrissey  one-fourth  of  the  mine.  The  returns  soon 
equaled  the  total  of  the  investment,  and  true  to  his  promise  he  deeded  to  Morrissey 
the  one-fourth  interest  and  left  him  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Some  time  after,  Reynolds  observed  that  the  smelter  returns  sent  him  were  not 
numbered  consecutively,  and  when  he  investigated  he  found  that  Morrissey  had 
retained  very  much  more  than  his  share,  the  one-quarter  to  which  he  was  entitled 
amounting  to  something  over  $250,000.  The  fact  that  Morrissey  could  neither  read 
nor  write  probably  hampered  him  in  manipulating  the  returns.  The  shortage  was 
settled  without  prosecution,  Reynolds'  Quaker  antecedents  discouraging,  if  not  for- 
bidding, an  appeal  to  law  in  the  settlement  of  personal  differences. 

In  connection  with  the  other  lines  of  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged — dealing  in  grain,  the  Diamond  Jo  line  of  steamers,  the  Hot 
Springs  Railroad,  etc. — Mr.  Reynolds  continued  his  activity  in  mines 
and  mining  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Conducting  this  part  of  his  business 
with  the  same  ability  and  energy  which  had  made  him  so  successful 
in  other  lines,  he  made  it  exceedingly  profitable. 

In  1885  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  suffered  the  greatest  affliction  of 
their  lives  in  the  death  of  their  son  Blake.  He  was  twenty-five  years 
old.  He  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  engaged  in  business  with  his 
father,  particularly  in  his  mining  enterprises.  The  affections  and  hopes 
of  his  parents  centered  in  the  young  man  who  was  their  only  child 
and  heir.  The  blow  was  a  very  heavy  one  and  shadowed  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Happily  for  them  and  for  others  it  did  not  harden  but 
rather  softened  the  hearts  of  both,  and  awakened  in  them  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  other  young  men. 

Mr.  Reynolds  survived  his  son  six  years.  When  he  had  passed  his 
seventieth  year,  although  a  man  of  large  wealth  and  with  no  apparent 
incentive  to  increase  it  after  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  still  continued  his 
business  activity.  His  death  was  caused,  indeed,  by  his  undue  devotion 
to  these  activities.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  had  transferred  his 
residence  to  St.  Paul.  On  one  of  the  picturesque  hills  of  that  city, 
overlooking  the  river,  he  had  built  a  new  home  which  one  writer  has 
called  "a  veritable  palace."  There  one  is  tempted  to  think  a  man  of  his 
age  and  of  his  means  would  have  passed  the  winter  of  1890-91,  sur- 
rounded with  every  convenience  and  luxury.  But  instead  of  this, 
February,  1891,  found  him  in  a  rude  shack  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congress 
Mine,  in  Arizona,  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station.  There 
he  was  attacked  by  pneumonia. 
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Like  so  many  other  men  he  had  neglected  to  make  a  will.  Realizing 
that  at  his  age  and  with  infirm  health  at  best,  he  was  unlikely  to  survive 
that  dread  disease,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  posthaste  to  Prescott  to 
wire  for  a  physician  and  a  lawyer — the  latter  to  draw  his  will.  Storms 
and  washouts  delayed  all  travel.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  surrounded  by 
devoted  friends,  but  while  they  waited  for  the  help  which  did  not  come 
the  disease  was  making  fatal  progress.  There  were  certain  things  he 
was  very  anxious  to  provide  for  in  his  will.  He  wished  to  make  bequests 
to  some  of  the  loyal  and  able  assistants  who  had  done  much  to  promote 
his  prosperity,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  son  to  do  something  that  would 
provide  advantages  for  young  men.  At  length,  despairing  of  the  arrival 
of  the  lawyer,  he  asked  Mr.  Pierce,  his  mine  superintendent,  to  write  out 
a  will  at  his  dictation.  The  approach  of  death,  which  he  clearly  recog- 
nized, did  not  greatly  concern  him,  but  he  was  very  much  afraid  his 
strength  would  not  hold  out  till  he  could  get  the  special  bequests  he 
wished  to  make  committed  to  paper  and  signed. 

Mr.  Pierce  began  to  write  at  his  dictation,  but  when  he  was  required 
to  name  himself,  among  seven  or  eight  trusted  employees,  to  receive 
$50,000  he  refused  to  proceed.  Mr.  Reynolds,  however,  insisted,  in 
the  presence  of  the  half-dozen  employees  who  stood  about  his  bed,  and 
compelled  Mr.  Pierce  to  write  what  he  desired.  The  paper  was  com- 
pleted and  a  pen  was  put  into  his  hand  that  he  might  sign  it.  He  tried, 
but  was  so  near  his  end  that  an  illegible  scrawl  was  all  he  could  produce. 
He  was  able  to  see  that  it  was  no  signature,  and,  being  still  able  to 
speak,  he  called  on  those  who  stood  about  him  in  the  hut  to  witness  that 
the  unsigned  paper  was  his  last  will  and  testament  and  almost  in  the 
utterance  of  the  words  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  accepted  the  will  written  in  the  Arizona  shack  as 
authoritative  and  carried  out  its  provisions  as  fully  as  possible  during 
the  few  years  in  which  she  survived  her  husband.  The  trusted  employees 
all  received  the  bequests  made  to  them,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  provision  in  the  interest  of  young  men  when,  in  1895, 
she  herself  died. 

Mr.  Reynolds  made  a  profound  impression  on  those  with  whom  he 
was  most  closely  associated.    One  of  them  says: 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Reynolds  was  peculiar.  He  was  very  quiet  and  had  little  use 
for  "society."    Minded  his  own  business  and  expected  others  to  do  likewise.    He 

told  very  little  of  himself  and  practically  nothing  of  his  early  life He  became 

rich  and  famous;  made  money  rapidly,  and  when  it  was  made  it  was  easy  to  trace  that 
it  came  from  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  and  not  from  what  is  commonly  called 
luck. 
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Another  wrote  of  him: 

As  I  write  this  little  sketch,  there  is  on  my  desk  a  picture  of  Joseph  Reynolds  that 
grand  old  character,  who  left  his  imprint  upon  and  who  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
development  of  what  was  then  called,  in  the  seventies,  "the  Northwest."  .... 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  who  had  peculiar  traits,  many  of  them  most  lovable,  and  I 
have  been  greatly  influenced  through  my  entire  business  career  by  lessons  early  learned 
from  him.  One  of  his  characteristics  was  that  when  he  found  any  man  had  wronged 
him  in  a  business  transaction  he  seldom  made  much  fuss  about  it — in  fact,  would 
suffer  a  severe  loss  before  he  would  take  a  case  into  the  courts;  but  ever  after  that 

particular  person  was  "down  and  out"  with  Diamond  Jo  Reynolds If  any 

employee  was  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  he  was  generally  allowed  to  drop  out 
without  any  noise;   but  he  was  out  good  and  hard  forever  after. 

Another  feature  of  Diamond  Jo's  character  was  that  he  appointed  a  man  to  fill  a 
place  and  looked  to  him  for  results.  That  is,  he  depended  on  the  appointee's  indi- 
viduality and  originality,  without  any  special  direction  from  himself There 

have  been  but  few,  if  any,  who  have  left  such  a  name  for  probity  and  high  integrity  as 
Diamond  Jo  Reynolds;  and  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  associated 
with  him  revere  his  memory  and  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  grand  characters  in  the 
early  history  of  the  development  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  he  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
imagination  of  his  captains  and  business  managers.  Recurring  to 
the  opening  paragraph  of  this  sketch,  when  Mr.  Merrick  saw  him  sitting 
on  the  snubbing  post  at  McGregor,  paying  little  attention  to  the  landing, 
unloading,  loading,  and  departure  of  what  must  have  been  one  of  his 
favorite  boats — the  "Mary  Morton" —  speaking  to  none  of  the  officers, 
apparently  taking  no  notice  of  anything  except  his  whittling,  "it  was 
Captain  Burns's  opinion  that  Reynolds  had  made  a  mental  inventory  of 
the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  boat,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  handled  in  making  the  landing,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mate 
in  getting  the  cargo  on  board;  but  he  spoke  to  no  one  and  no  one  spoke 
to  him  while  we  were  looking,"  says  Mr.  Merrick,  and  continues:  "'He 
is  scheming!'  said  Burns,  and  his  thoughts  may  have  been  in  Colorado 
or  Arizona  rather  than  McGregor."  This  was  the  way  the  men  who 
knew  him  best  thought  and  spoke  of  him.  They  said:  "He  is  thinking, 
scheming,  working  out  far-sighted  plans."  Mingled  with  their  strong 
attachment  to  him  was  a  feeling  of  awe.  They  regarded  him  as  a  kind 
of  super-business  man. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  one  characteristic  and  one  custom  that 
brought  him  and  his  employees  into  a  rather  intimate  sympathy.  He 
had  a  natural  genius  and  love  for  mechanical  work.  On  some  of  his 
boats  and  at  several  points  on  shore  he  kept  chests  of  tools.     If  any 
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job  of  repairs  needed  to  be  done,  the  men  would  say,  "Oh,  let  it  alone  till 
the  old  man  comes  around."  And  sure  enough,  when  he  did  come, 
the  first  question  he  asked  was  likely  to  be:  "Well,  what  have  you  got 
for  me  to  do  ?  "  On  Ins  boats  he  did  not  pose  as  the  owner  or  spend  his 
time  in  the  pilot  house,  but  was  usually  found  at  work  in  the  carpenter 
shop. 

An  aristocratic  southern  gentleman  once  wandered  into  the  shop  on 
one  of  the  steamers  and  finding  a  carpenter  at  work  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him.  Later  he  said  to  the  captain:  "I  have  had  a  very 
pleasant  chat  with  your  old  carpenter  below  decks.  He  seems  rather  an 
intelligent  old  fellow."  "Yes,"  said  the  captain,  "he  is  somewhat 
intelligent.  His  name  is  Reynolds,  commonly  known  as  'Diamond  Jo.' 
He  owns  this  line  of  steamboats,  a  railroad  in  Arkansas,  numerous  gold 
mines  in  Colorado  and  Arizona,  and  is  probably  worth  two  or  three 
million  dollars." 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  his  varied  and  extensive  interests  Mr. 
Reynolds  should  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  Chicago.  Indeed  he  had  an 
office  in  that  city  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life.  There  are 
many  business  men  in  Chicago  who,  after  more  than  thirty  years,  still 
remember  him.  One  of  the  intimacies  of  his  earlier  western  life  that 
continued  was  that  with  the  late  P.  D.  Armour. 

The  following  story,  told  by  Mr.  Armour  to  Captain  John  Killen, 
one  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  principal  lieutenants,  illustrates  the  extent  of  his 
credit,  his  reputation  for  absolute  integrity,  and  the  warm  friendship 
he  inspired  in  the  strongest  men. 

There  had  been  a  flurry  in  the  money  market  and  Reynolds  found 
himself  in  need  of  funds.  He  went  to  Mr.  Armour's  office  and  the  latter, 
guessing  his  errand,  for  the  fun  of  anticipating  his  request  said  at  once: 

"Jo,  can  you  lend  me  fifty  thousand  dollars  ?  "  Reynolds  replied:  "That  is  just 
what  I  came  to  you  for.    I  never  wanted  money  so  badly  in  all  my  life." 

"How  much  do  you  want?"  asked  Armour. 

"I  want  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  can  let  you  have  it,"  said  Armour,  and  filled  out  checks  for  the  amount,  taking 
Reynolds'  personal  notes  in  exchange. 

Soon  after,  Reynolds  came  back  and  threw  a  bundle  of  stock  certificates  on  the 
desk,  saying,  "Phil,  keep  that  until  I  pay  back  the  money." 

"Put  that  back  in  your  safety  box,  Jo,"  said  Armour.  "But  for  the  uncertainty 
of  life  your  word  would  be  enough  for  me.  Were  it  not  for  that  I  would  not  accept 
your  notes." 

The  bundle  of  stock  certificates  represented  the  entire  value  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Railroad  at  that  time. 
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If  the  readers  of  this  sketch  have  conceived  of  the  Mississippi 
River  steamboat  man  as  a  boisterous,  intemperate,  profane  character, 
they  must  free  their  minds  of  this  conception  in  thinking  of  Mr.  Reynolds. 
He  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  all  this.  His  Quaker  bringing-up  had 
made  him  a  quiet,  reticent  man.  Surrounded  by  drinking  men,  he 
was  himself  strictly  temperate,  once  saying  to  a  reporter  that  it  was  so 
long  since  he  had  tasted  whiskey  that  he  could  not  remember  the  time. 
He  did  not  drink  liquor  at  all.  There  were  no  bars  on  the  boats  of  the 
Diamond  Jo  Line,  and  "drinking  by  either  passengers  or  crew  was  dis- 
countenanced." And,  as  Mr.  Merrick  says,  "being  a  Quaker  he  did  not 
swear." 

That  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  business  activity 
and  ability  is  evident  from  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life.  He  engaged  in 
many  kinds  of  business  and  succeeded  in  all.  In  his  great  enterprises — 
dealing  in  grain,  steamboating,  railroading,  mining — he  accumulated  a 
large  fortune.  But  the  enterprises  I  have  touched  upon  did  not  limit 
his  activities.  He  was  interested  in  the  Park  Hotel  and  perhaps  others 
in  Hot  Springs.  He  was  concerned  in  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott,  and 
Phoenix  Railway  Company.  His  investments  covered  a  wide  field  and 
his  business  activities,  as  this  story  has  shown,  continued  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

It  illustrates  the  essential  nobility  of  the  man  that  the  death  of  his 
son,  who  would  have  been  his  heir,  and  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were 
centered,  instead  of  narrowing  his  sympathies  widened  them  and  awak- 
ened in  his  heart  a  warm  interest  in  all  young  men.  There  is  something 
sublime  and  impressive  and  appealing  in  the  sight  of  this  man  of  wealth, 
lying  sick  unto  death  in  that  shack  in  the  Arizona  wilderness,  making 
provision  with  his  dying  breath  to  give  young  men  a  start  in  life.  In  his 
last  hours  he  thought  of  others  rather  than  himself. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  was  like-minded  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to 
carry  out  her  husband's  plans. 

The  University  of  Chicago  opened  its  doors  to  students  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  1892.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  not  then  settled, 
but  on  the  nineteenth  of  that  month  Mrs.  Reynolds  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  University  $250,000,  "to  be  used  for  educational  purposes  in  such 
manner  as  shall  commemorate  the  name  of  Joseph  Reynolds  and  to 
be  expended  for  such  purposes  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon."  In  1895,  before  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
herself  died. 
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The  Reynolds  Fund  did  not  finally  aggregate  the  amount  originally 
proposed.  It  was  paid  to  the  University  by  the  executor  in  1897  in 
the  bonds,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Hot  Springs  Railroad,  he  retaining 
an  option  to  repurchase  them  at  par  within  five  years.  As  long  as  that 
line  was  the  only  one  leading  to  the  Springs,  its  securities  were  gilt 
edged.  The  building  of  new  lines,  however,  very  materially  impaired 
their  value.  When  in  1901  final  arrangements  with  the  executor  were 
made,  the  amount  realized  for  the  fund  was  found  to  be  $113,123.45. 
By  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  the  estate  during  that  year, 
$80,000  was  set  aside  for  the  erection  of  "The  Reynolds  Student  Club- 
house," and  it  was  arranged  that  "the  income  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Fund  shall  forever  be  used  for  scholarships  for  boys,  to  be  known  as  the 
'Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships.'"  The  scholarship  fund  thus  amounts 
to  $33,123.45,  and  every  year  pays  the  tuition  fees  of  twelve  young 
men. 

The  Reynolds  Clubhouse  is  one  of  the  four  buildings  constituting 
what  is  known  as  the  Tower  Group.  The  corner  stones  of  all  four,  the 
Hutchinson  Commons,  the  Mitchell  Tower,  the  Reynolds  Clubhouse, 
and  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  were  laid  on  the  last  day  of  the  University's 
Decennial  Celebration,  June  18, 1901.  The  corner  stone  of  the  clubhouse 
was,  very  appropriately,  laid  by  a  student.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Fifty-seventh  Street  and  University  Avenue.  The  avenue  side  is 
said  to  be  strongly  suggestive  of  the  famous  garden  front  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  It  is  built,  like  the  other  buildings  of  the  University, 
of  Bedford  stone,  and  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  commodious  basement 
in  which  are  the  bowling  alleys,  barber  shop,  and  locker  room.  On  the 
three  floors  above  are  a  library,  billiard  room,  reading  room,  and  theater, 
with  numerous  committee  rooms,  all  handsomely  finished  and  furnished. 

The  house  provides  the  men  of  the  University  with  facilities  for  mak- 
ing student  life  socially  enjoyable  and  profitable.  They  were  quick  to 
realize  this,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1903  organ- 
ized the  Reynolds  Club,  which  took  over  the  house  and  thenceforth 
filled  a  great  place  in  the  life  of  the  University.  The  club  has  more  than 
a  thousand  members  and  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  institution.  It 
is  the  center  of  the  University's  social  life  for  its  young  men. 

The  desire  of  Mrs.  Reynolds  to  "commemorate  the  name  of  Joseph 
Reynolds"  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  somewhat  extraordinary  manner. 
The  University  has  done  it  in  building  the  Reynolds  Clubhouse  and  estab- 
lishing the  Reynolds  Scholarships.    The  students  have,  perhaps,  made 
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a  still  greater  contribution  to  this  commemoration  in  calling  their  organi- 
zation the  Reynolds  Club.  Mr.  Reynolds'  line  of  steamers,  his  railroads, 
his  mines,  his  hotels,  made  no  mention  of  his  name.  With  the  passing 
of  all  these  it  would  have  been  forgotten.  But,  connected  in  this  three- 
fold way  with  a  great  University,  it  is  not  only  assured  of  historic 
remembrance  but  is  a  living  name  and  will  continue  perpetually  to  be 
spoken  every  day  by  increasing  numbers.  But  far  better  than  this, 
every  year  growing  numbers  of  young  men  will  enter  the  struggle  of 
life  better  equipped  to  achieve  success  and  usefulness  because  he  lived 
and  labored  for  them.  And  best  of  all,  he  was  worthy  of  this  immortality 
of  remembrance  and  influence. 


GENERAL  NIVELLE  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

By  ALGERNON  COLEMAN  and  THEODORE  GERALD  SOARES 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  spring  of  19 17,  when  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  understand  what  it  meant  to  be  a  participant  in  the  Great 
War,  Marshal  Joffre  came  to  give  us  the  inspiration  of  his  presence. 
He  brought  information  and  counsel  to  our  leaders,  but,  most  of  all,  the 
very  sight  of  him  served  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
on  their  undertaking.  He  incarnated  for  us  the  heroic  effort  of  France 
and  her  allies.  We  had  been  stirred  to  the  quick  by  the  splendid  heroism 
of  their  struggle.  We  were  convinced  of  the  high-mindedness  of  the 
principles  for  which  they  were  contending.  But  we  needed  a  more 
direct,  a  more  concrete  representation  of  the  cause  to  which  our  govern- 
ment had  just  given  its  allegiance.  Our  East  and  our  West  were  one  in 
conviction,  but  there  was  need  of  a  symbol,  of  a  human  presence  that 
would  represent  to  all  alike  the  heroic  struggle,  that  would  enable  them 
to  visualize  France  at  bay  on  the  Marne,  checking  the  victorious  invader 
at  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of  history. 

With  her  fine  tact  and  her  keen  sense  of  the  dramatic,  France  seemed 
to  grasp  the  situation.  She  sent  us  her  greatest  soldier  and  one  of  her 
most  eloquent  statesmen.  Few  could  understand  the  words  of  M. 
Viviani,  but  all  were  roused  to  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  the  grave  but 
gentle  face  of  the  hero  of  the  Marne.  Crowds  thronged  to  greet  him 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  visit  of  the  Marshal  and  his  party 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  will  be  long  remembered.  The  simple 
ceremonies  and  the  few  but  heartfelt  words  of  the  great  soldier  seemed 
to  be  in  some  sort  a  consecration  of  the  University  and  all  her  powers 
to  the  struggle. 

Now,  three  years  later,  with  a  friendship  cemented  by  bloodshed 
in  the  same  cause  and  with  American  graves  in  French  soil,  France  has 
sent  another  one  of  her  great  leaders,  this  time  to  share  in  one  of  the 
most  peculiarly  American  of  festivals,  the  tercentenary  of  the  founding 
of  Plymouth  Colony. 

General  Nivelle,  the  hero  of  Verdun,  was  chosen  for  this  occasion. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  Robert  Georges  Nivelle  was  a 
Colonel  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Artillery.    In  that 
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capacity  he  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
and  the  Aisne,  and  his  personal  gallantry  is  said  to  have  turned  the  tide 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Ourcq.  He  was  made  a  Brigadier  General  on 
October  24,  1914  and  after  his  success  in  checking  the  German  drive  on 
Soissons  was  made  Division  Commander,  and  on  December  23,  1915, 
was  given  the  command  of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  In  March  1916 
in  the  course  of  the  great  German  attack  on  Verdun  General  Nivelle 
was  called  to  that  fortress,  succeeding  General  Petain  in  the  command 
there  in  May,  and  in  October  recapturing  the  fortresses  of  Vaux  and 
Douaumont.  In  December,  1916,  after  the  retirement  of  Marshal 
Joffre  he  was  made  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  North 
and  Northeast,  which  position  he  held  until  May  191 7. 

On  November  15,  1920,  General  Nivelle  made  his  visit  to  the 
University.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  French  Consul  at  Chicago, 
M.  Barthelemy,  and  his  aide,  Colonel  Azan.  His  coming  was  unexpected. 
The  general  was  in  Chicago  for  a  very  short  time,  and  it  was  only  the 
afternoon  before  that  M.  Barthelemy  could  inform  the  President  that 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  have  him  pay  an  informal  visit  to  the  University. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the  General  and  his  party  reached 
the  Maison  Francaise,  where  Mile  Perrenoud,  the  directrice,  aided  by  a 
few  members  of  the  Romance  faculty,  improvised  a  small  reception 
in  his  honor.  The  General  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  students 
and  faculty  members  who  were  present,  signed  his  name  in  the  Livre  d'Or 
of  the  Maison  Francaise,  adding,  at  the  request  of  Mile  Perrenoud,  his 
celebrated  motto  during  the  drive  against  Verdun,  "  lis  ne  passeront  pas, " 
and  listened  with  sympathetic  interest  to  the  singing  of  the  "Marseillaise" 
by  a  group  of  students.  He  was  good  enough  to  address  a  few  words 
to  his  hosts,  to  express  his  gratification  at  finding  this  center  of  French 
influence  here  in  the  heart  of  America,  and  how  it  seemed  to  him  to 
typify  the  affectionate  interest  that  our  people  take  in  France  and 
things  French. 

After  visiting  first  the  Maison  Francaise,  as  was  most  fitting,  General 
Nivelle  was  shown  Ida  Noyes  Hall  and  the  Tower  Group,  and  was  then 
taken  to  President  Judson's  office  where  he  was  received  by  the  President, 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  had  the  honor  of  shaking 
hands  with  him.  A  considerable  group  of  students  gathered  in  the 
corridor  and  gave  some  rapid-fire  college  yells  when  the  General  showed 
himself  in  the  doorway  and,  upon  being  introduced  by  the  President, 
told  them  briefly  in  English  how  warmly  he  appreciated  their  cordial 
welcome,  which,  he  modestly  said,  was  like  that  his  countrymen  receive 
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everywhere  in  America.  President  Judson  thanked  the  General  for  com- 
ing to  the  University  and  added,  amid  much  applause,  that  for  all  her  allies 
America  has  loyalty  and  friendship,  for  France  she  adds  affection  as  well. 

General  Nivelle,  like  Marshal  Joffre,  is  not  a  man  of  many  words. 
Being  English  on  one  side  of  the  house,  he  understands  our  language 
readily  and  speaks  it  well  enough  when  the  occasion  demands,  but  it 
appears  to  irk  him  to  use  a  medium  over  which  he  has  not  complete 
control.  In  his  own  tongue  he  speaks  briefly  and  simply,  in  a  low  voice 
not  at  all  suggestive  of  martial  tones.  In  stature  he  is  of  medium  height, 
broad-shouldered,  solidly  built,  with  fair  hair  and  moustache,  and  a 
red-and-white  complexion.  His  bearing  is  manly  and  unpretentious, 
his  manner  direct,  kindly  and  wholly  devoid  of  "side,"  his  words  well 
chosen.  But  for  the  General's  uniform  and  the  mass  of  decorations 
that  cover  his  breast,  one  would  never  suspect  that  this  modest  well- 
mannered  gentleman  had,  during  one  of  the  most  harrowing  episodes 
of  the  deadliest  war  in  history,  stood  for  tragic  months  at  the  head  of 
his  army  like  a  stone  wall  between  a  furious  foe  and  the  heart  of  France. 
His  pleasant  smile  and  kindly  eyes  betrayed  none  of  the  secrets  of  those 
tortured  hours. 

In  the  course  of  the  informal  reception  of  the  General  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  it  was  suggested  that  he  attend  chapel.  He  had  spoken 
briefly  to  the  students  who  gathered  at  the  President's  office  but  kindly 
consented  to  meet  the  larger  number  who  would  be  in  Mandel  Hall. 
The  inspection  of  the  Library  was  just  completed  when  the  chimes 
from  Mitchell  Tower  announced  the  chapel  hour.  The  President's 
party  proceeded  to  Mandel  Hall,  arriving  as  the  chimes  ceased  and  as 
the  University  Artillery  Company  fired  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns. 
The  General  seemed  surprised  at  the  firing  and  someone  asked  him, 
smiling,  if  he  had  not  heard  something  of  the  kind  at  Verdun.  He 
answered,  without  a  smile,  "Day  and  night." 

President  Judson  proceeded  to  the  platform  with  General  Nivelle 
on  his  right,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Azan,  Bishop  Fallows,  Mr.  Clifford 
Barnes,  Professor  Willett,  Dean  Robertson,  and  the  Chaplain.  As  the 
curtains  were  parted,  six  hundred  young  men  of  the  Junior  College 
classes  filling  the  main  floor  sprang  to  their  feet  with  vigorous,  spon- 
taneous cheers.  General  Nivelle  seemed  much  pleased  and  bowed  his 
acknowledgment.  The  organist  played  the  "Marseillaise"  and  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner. "     Bishop  Fallows  offered  prayer. 

President  Judson  spoke  of  the  honor  and  pleasure  felt  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  reception  of  the  great  French  general.    He  paid  a  warm 
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tribute  to  France  for  her  heroism  and  her  sacrifice  in  the  war.  He 
spoke  warmly  of  the  genuine  friendship  between  the  two  republics  and 
added,  "We  honor  all  our  allies;  France  we  love."  He  then  intro- 
duced General  Nivelle  and  asked  him  to  address  the  students. 

The  University  tradition  is  against  applause  at  the  chapel  service, 
but  precedents  fail  when  hearts  are  stirred  and  the  General  received 
a  round  of  cheers  as  he  arose. 

He  spoke  simply  and  impressively,  saying  that  he  had  seen  young 
Americans  before  in  many,  many  thousands,  but  dressed  in  khaki  and 
splendidly  doing  their  duty;  that  they  had  brought  to  the  allies  the 
help  that  was  needed  to  make  the  great  victory.  He  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure with  the  cordial  reception  which  the  students  had  given  him  and  his 
happiness  that  all  the  experiences  of  his  American  visit  were  revealing 
to  him  the  friendliness  of  Americans  toward  France.  He  insisted  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  depends  very  much  upon  cordial  friendship 
between  the  two  nations. 

Vigorous  applause  followed  the  General's  speech.  President  Judson 
replied  briefly  and  the  service  closed  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  singing 
of  the  "Alma  Mater."  The  brief  service  was  profoundly  impressive 
and  added  another  to  the  University  memories  which  are  making  our 
tradition  ever  richer  as  the  years  go  on. 


THE   MEETINGS   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE 

By  GILBERT  AMES  BLISS 

During  the  week  of  December  27  to  January  1  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  of  forty- 
one  affiliated  scientific  societies  were  held  in  Chicago,  most  of  them  on 
the  quadrangles  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  one  of  the  larger  ones  which  it  is  planned  to  hold  every 
four  years  in  the  more  populous  cities  of  the  country,  and  was  the 
largest  of  the  Association's  history.  Approximately  twenty-four  hun- 
dred members  registered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  in 
the  Reynolds  Club,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  thousand  members  of  other 
societies  were  in  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  various  affiliated 
organizations.  The  botanical  group  was  especially  well  represented. 
Over  five  hundred  botanists  were  in  attendance,  forming  the  largest 
group  of  these  scientists  ever  assembled. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  impressive  and  important  features  of  the 
meetings,  though  indeed  the  hardest  to  evaluate  and  describe,  were  the 
gathering  together  of  this  large  number  of  scientists  from  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  papers  offered,  most 
of  which  embodied  some  step  forward  in  our  knowledge  of  a  special 
subject  or  the  correlation  of  results  already  known,  and  the  inspiration 
which  the  participants  in  the  meetings  carried  away  with  them  as  a 
result  of  personal  contact  and  discussion  with  others  deeply  interested 
in  their  own  fields  of  study  and  research.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  penetrate,  in  search  of  information  about  the  meetings,  to  many 
corners  of  the  University  hitherto  unexplored  by  him,  in  each  of  which 
was  a  group  of  scientists  discussing  with  interest  and  animation  the  most 
recent  achievements  in  their  particular  domain.  One  passed  from  the 
contemplation  with  the  pathologists  of  the  microscopic  organisms  which 
aid  or  injure  men  and  animals,  to  the  study  with  the  astronomers  of  the 
characteristics  and  motions  of  mighty  celestial  objects  many  times  the 
size  of  our  own  sun ;  or  from  the  pictures  of  the  delicate  webs  and  traps 
of  the  spiders,  with  the  nature  students,  to  those  of  the  ravages  of  the 
great  eruptions  at  Mount  Katmai  which  scattered  dust  and  ashes  round 
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the  world.  At  many  of  the  meetings  addresses  upon  the  broader  aspects 
of  various  sciences  were  read  by  retiring  vice-presidents  of  the  sections 
of  the  Association  or  by  retiring  presidents  of  the  affiliated  societies, 
and  there  were  besides  many  invitation  papers  of  especial  interest. 

Some  idea  of  the  bewildering  variety  of  meetings  may  be  obtained 
from  the  statement  of  the  Local  Committee  of  the  Association  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  sessions  of  fifty-six  different  sections,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  fifteen  horse-power  was  required  at  one  time  to 
furnish  light  for  the  lanterns  in  use  at  these  gatherings.  The  committee 
also  arranged  for  over  thirty  dinners  and  social  gatherings  of  various 
sorts,  besides  excursions  to  the  Field  Museum,  the  Newberry  Library, 
and  the  plant  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  had  numerous  representatives  on 
the  scientific  programs  and  on  the  lists  of  officers  of  sections  and  societies, 
and  an  enumeration  of  those  who  have  studied  here  and  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  meetings  would  make  a  very  impressive  list  indeed. 
It  is  related  of  Professor  Coulter  that  he  was  confined  to  his  office  all 
of  one  morning,  unable  to  attend  the  meetings,  by  the  press  of  former 
students  who  wished  to  see  him  and  to  introduce  to  him  their  own 
students  of  a  still  younger  generation. 

There  were  two  events,  however,  which  were  of  especial  interest 
to  members  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  first  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson,  on  Wednesday  morning  before  the 
American  Physical  Society,  of  his  perfection  of  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  diameters  of  stars  by  interference  methods,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  measurement  of  one  of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Orion 
(Alpha  Orionis) .  It  has  been  possible  hitherto  to  determine  the  distances 
of  some  of  the  nearer  stars  by  measuring  their  parallaxes,  and  the  masses 
of  binary  stars  have  been  computed  by  other  methods  involving  mathe- 
matical considerations  and  a  knowledge  of  their  observed  periods. 
But  the  method  announced  by  Professor  Michelson  is  most  remarkable 
in  being  the  first  which  has  successfully  determined  the  actual  geometrical 
size  of  a  star,  and  the  possession  of  the  instrument  which  he  has  devised 
will  open  up  to  the  astronomers  new  and  extensive  fields  for  investigation. 

The  result  of  the  measurement  of  Alpha  Orionis  is  astounding.  The 
star  has  a  diameter  three  hundred  times  that  of  the  sun,  and  as  large  as 
that  of  the  orbit  of  Mars.  If  a  disk  of  this  size  were  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  sight  and  as  near  to  us  as  the  sun,  its  brilliant  surface 
would  fill  out  most  of  the  visible  heavens.  Compared  with  the  sun  in 
volume  it  is  twenty-seven  million  times  as  great.    These  dimensions 
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make  the  bodies  in  our  solar  system  seem  most  minute  and  insignificant, 
and  initiate  in  us  the  conception  of  celestial  bodies  of  magnitudes  hitherto 
unmeasured  and  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

The  method  used  was  first  applied  with  the  eight-foot  reflecting 
telescope  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  in  southern  California.  The 
mirror  of  the  telescope  was  obscured  by  an  opaque  cap  in  which  were  two 
slits  adjustable  in  distance  apart.  When  the  instrument  is  focused  on 
a  star,  then,  instead  of  the  image  of  the  star,  there  appears  a  series  of 
interference  bands  arranged  at  equal  distances  apart  and  parallel  to 
the  two  slits,  and  when  the  slits  are  separated  there  will  be  a  distance 
between  them  at  which  the  fringes  disappear.  When  this  distance  is 
known  a  simple  formula  gives  the  angle  subtended  by  the  star,  and  from 
this  angle  and  the  distance  of  the  star  the  diameter  of  the  star  can  be 
readily  determined. 

A  still  more  powerful  device  is  obtained  by  using  two  adjustable 
mirrors  with  an  interferometer  attachment,  instead  of  the  telescope  and 
slits.  It  is  the  latter  device  which  has  been  applied  with  such  remark- 
able success  in  measuring  the  diameter  of  Alpha  Orionis. 

The  method  of  Professor  Michelson  has  also  been  applied,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  at  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  to  the  measurement 
of  the  star  Capella,  which  had  been  known  from  spectroscopic  evidence 
to  be  really  a  double  star,  though  the  two  stars  are  so  near  together 
that  they  appear  as  one  through  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  By 
means  of  Professor  Michelson's  attachment  to  the  eight-foot  telescope 
it  was  possible  to  measure  the  minute  angle  of  .045  seconds  subtended 
by  the  two  stars  and  to  determine  their  successive  positions  as  they 
revolved  in  their  orbits.  The  calculated  and  observed  results  agreed 
with  astonishing  precision,  the  maximum  error  being  .0001  of  a  second. 
The  magnitude  of  this  exceedingly  small  angle  can  be  appreciated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  roughly  equal  to  that  which  would  be  subtended  by  a 
pinhead  at  a  distance  of  over  a  thousand  miles. 

The  second  announcement  in  which  Chicagoans  will  be  especially 
interested  is  the  result  of  the  election  of  officers  at  the  council  meeting 
of  the  association  held  on  Wednesday  morning.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

President:  E.  H.  Moore,  professor  and  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics,  The  University  of  Chicago; 

Permanent  Secretary:  Burton  E.  Livingston,  professor  of  plant  physi- 
ology, Johns  Hopkins  University; 

General  Secretary:  D.  T.  MacDougal,  director  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Laboratory,  Tucson,  Arizona; 
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Treasurer:  Robert  S.  Woodward,  formerly  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  election  of  Professor  Moore  to  the  presidency  of  the  Association 
adds  but  one  more  aspect  to  his  wide  influence  in  scientific  affairs  in 
America.  In  1890  one  of  the  first  mathematical  societies  in  the  United 
States  was  formed  in  New  York,  which  later  became  the  American 
Mathematical  Society.  Professor  Moore  was  an  early  member,  and  in 
1896  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Chicago  section  of  the  society. 
In  1899  he  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  and  was  its  chief  editor  in  the  critical  years  of  its 
youth,  until  1907.  The  Transactions  is  now  the  leading  mathematical 
journal  of  this  country. 

Professor  Moore  has,  furthermore,  a  world-wide  reputation  among 
mathematicians  for  his  researches  in  mathematics,  and  his  assistance 
and  influence  have  been  sought  in  all  of  the  important  mathematical 
enterprises  undertaken  for  many  years  in  this  country.  His  research 
interests  lie  in  the  domain  of  mathematics  called  "general  analysis,"  the 
prime  purpose  of  which  is  to  unify  numerous  diverse  doctrines  under  a 
single  theory,  thus  effecting  economies  of  a  fundamental  character  in 
the  scientific  structure  of  mathematics.  In  physics  it  is  found  that 
a  large  group  of  phenomena,  from  wireless  telegraphy  to  ultra-violet 
rays,  the  earliest  of  which  were  the  phenomena  of  light,  can  be  studied 
as  different  aspects  of  the  propagation  of  waves  through  the  ether. 
So  also  in  mathematics  it  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  many  sub- 
jects which  have  hitherto  been  studied  as  separate  departments  of 
the  science  can  now  be  grouped  under  a  single  theory.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  characteristics  of  different  theories  which  classify  them 
as  special  instances  of  a  more  comprehensive  one,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  generalization  which  includes  them  all,  is  the  problem 
of  general  analysis.  Professor  Moore's  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
research  in  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  pure 
science  have  been  an  inspiration  to  large  numbers  of  advanced  students, 
and  have  reacted  to  encourage  research  efforts  in  many  other  domains 
besides  that  of  his  own  chosen  science. 

Three  general  sessions  of  the  association  were  held  in  Mandel  Hall. 
On  Monday  evening  the  retiring  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner,  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
read  his  address  entitled  "Twenty-Five  Years  of  Bacteriology:  A  Frag- 
ment of  Medical  Research."  The  date  which  formed  the  starting- 
point  of  the  period  covered  in  the  lecture  was  1895  or  the  year  in  which 
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the  first  results  of  the  curative  effects  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  human  diphtheria,  were  announced.  Using  that  epochal 
event  as  his  landmark,  the  speaker  reviewed  the  progress  of  bacteriology 
up  to  our  own  day.  He  undertook  to  explain  the  methods  by  which 
protection  from  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  etc., 
came  to  be  secured;  the  development  of  our  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  treatment  of  diseases  by  means  of  specific  serums,  as  in  diphtheria, 
tetanus  (lockjaw),  meningitis,  pneumonia;  and  the  reasons  why,  up  to 
the  present,  not  more  diseases  have  come  to  be  controlled  or  curatively 
treated  through  these  agencies. 

The  speaker  described  in  some  detail  a  class  of  diseases  initiated  by 
so-called  filterable  parasites,  micro-organisms  which  are  so  minute  that 
they  pass  the  pores  of  earthenware  filters  and  so  small  as  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  the  microscope  to  bring  them  into  view.  Yet  they  induce 
severe  diseases  in  animals,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle 
and  hog  cholera,  and  such  definite  and  serious  diseases  of  man  as  infantile 
paralysis  (poliomyelitis)  and  the  disease  trench  fever,  which  prevailed 
so  extensively  among  the  troops  in  northern  France  and  Belgium. 

An  account  of  Dr.  Noguchi's  recent  investigations  of  yellow  fever 
was  given  to  illustrate  the  way  advances  are  made  in  bacteriology. 
Until  recently  yellow  fever  was  regarded  as  a  disease  induced  by  a 
filterable  parasite;  but  recent  discoveries  show  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
spiral  microbe,  which  indeed  is  so  tenuous  that  it  can  pass  the  pores  of 
earthen  filters.  It  can  nevertheless  be  seen  by  means  of  a  special  kind 
of  microscope  called  the  dark-field  microscope,  and  can  be  cultivated 
outside  the  body  and  made  to  yield  a  vaccine  for  preventing  yellow  fever 
and  a  serum  for  treating  cases  of  the  disease  which  may  arise. 

Other  topics  touched  on  related  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
origin  of  cancer  and  of  the  newer  methods,  based  on  the  principles  of 
bacteriology,  of  working  out  in  the  laboratory  new  drugs  or  chemicals 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  induced  by  microscopic  parasites. 

The  second  general  session  of  the  association  was  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Griggs,  professor  of  botany  at  Ohio 
State  University,  entitled  "The  Volcanic  Region  of  Katmai,  Alaska." 

In  191 2  on  the  sixth  of  June  occurred  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
volcanic  explosions  in  history,  at  Mount  Katmai,  Alaska.  If  the 
volcano  had  been  located  in  New  York  City  its  sulphurous  fumes  would 
have  polluted  the  air  in  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  roar  of  the  explosion  would  have  been  heard  in  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis,  as  of  an  artillery  duel  near  at  hand. 
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Observers  at  great  distances  soon  knew  that  something  very  extraor- 
dinary had  occurred,  for  the  explosion  was  so  violent  that  its  dust 
was  quickly  carried  entirely  around  the  world.  In  the  Sahara  Desert 
an  astronomical  party  observing  the  radiation  of  the  sun  was  compelled 
to  give  up  its  observations  entirely  and  could  not  resume  them  all 
summer.  The  haze  intercepted  so  much  sunlight  that  the  power  of  the 
sun's  beam  was  diminished  on  the  average  by  10  per  cent,  markedly 
reducing  terrestrial  temperatures  and  causing  the  notoriously  cold,  wet 
summer  of  191 2.  Indeed  so  great  was  the  reduction  of  the  sun's  energy 
that  a  succession  of  such  eruptions  would  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
world  enough  to  plunge  us  into  another  ice  age. 

If  the  region  had  been  readily  accessible,  students  of  volcanic 
phenomena  would  have  flocked  to  the  scene;  but  the  difficulties  of 
penetrating  into  the  district  are  so  great  that  no  examination  of  its 
phenomena  has  ever  been  undertaken  except  by  the  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  National  Geographic  Society.  It  is  literally  true  that  no 
human  being  has  ever  beheld  the  crater  of  Katmai  excepting  only  the 
members  of  those  expeditions. 

After  the  explosions  of  191 2  there  were  definite  falls  of  ash  as  far  as 
Puget  Sound,  and  the  district  where  the  fall  was  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
or  more  was  as  large  as  Tennessee.  The  quantity  of  ash  thrown  out 
has  been  computed  to  have  amounted  to  4.9  cubic  miles. 

The  expedition  had  to  limit  its  supplies  to  the  very  minimum,  the 
only  possible  way  to  explore  the  devastated  country  being  to  travel 
afoot.  After  a  journey  of  most  difficult  character  over  ash-covered 
rugged  country,  with  streams  choked  with  ashes  and  vegetation  slowly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  eruptions,  the  crater  of  Mount  Katmai 
was  reached.  The  size  of  the  tremendous  abyss  is  quite  beyond  com- 
prehension. One  can  get  no  conception  of  its  magnitude  even  when  he 
stands  on  the  edge  and  studies  it  with  his  own  eyes.  The  survey  showed 
that  the  highest  point  of  the  rim  stands  3,700  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake  in  its  basin,  and  the  circumference  is  more  than  eight  miles. 

Even  greater  sights  awaited  the  expedition  across  the  pass  on  the 
Bering  Sea  side  of  the  range.  It  was  a  long  and  hard  climb  over  which 
only  light  packs  could  be  carried.  But  when  the  top  was  reached  a 
sight  was  seen  which  made  the  crater  fade  into  insignificance.  For 
there,  stretched  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay  a  great  valley  from 
whose  floor  were  ascending  millions  of  columns  of  steam,  the  so-called 
"valley  of  ten  thousand  smokes,"  covering  an  area  of  some  fifty-three 
square  miles. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  Nature's  fires  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  cook,  for  there  was  no  vegetation.  But  a  wild-mannered  fumarole 
makes  an  ideal  cookstove.  Sometimes  instead  of  using  a  fumarole  a 
pot  was  simply  buried  in  the  hot  ground.  A  few  rods  behind  the  cook- 
stove  was  the  refrigerator  in  a  cavern  under  an  ash-covered  snowdrift 
which  also  supplied  drinking-water.  The  tents  were  conveniently 
supplied  with  steam  heat. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  remarkable  region  will  not  linger  long  in  its 
present  state  of  inaccessibility.  The  Geographic  Society  has  explored 
it  and  discovered  a  feasible  route  by  which  it  may  be  entered.  It 
remains  for  other  agencies  to  build  the  fifty  miles  of  road  necessary 
to  put  it  within  reach  of  the  traveling  public,  and  to  make  it  as  easy 
for  the  scientist  to  study  the  volcanoes  of  the  Katmai  district  as  it  is 
now  to  observe  the  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  association  to  have  at  each  meeting  a  lecture 
which  shall  present  in  a  form  understandable  by  all  the  results  of  recent 
scientific  researches  in  domains  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  inacces- 
sible to  the  general  public.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was  most  ably 
presented  on  Wednesday  evening  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Wood,  professor  of 
physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  address  was  entitled  "High- 
Power  Phosphorescence  and  Fluorescence"  and  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  spectacular  which  was  given  during  the  week  of  meetings. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  scientific  speaker  in  the  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  phosphorescent  body  is  one  which,  when  subjected  to  light-rays, 
or  perhaps  to  ultra-violet  invisible  rays,  itself  becomes  luminous  and 
continues  to  emit  light  after  the  excitation  has  been  removed.  It  is 
possible  that  all  solids  have  this  property,  but  if  so  most  of  them  have 
periods  of  self-luminosity  following  excitation  so  short  that  they  cannot 
be  detected  by  present  methods. 

Professor  Wood  has  devised  a  high-power  apparatus  which  generates 
ultra-violet  rays  of  singular  intensity  invisible  to  the  ordinary  eye. 
They  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  naval  signaling,  in  particular 
for  providing  invisible  running  lights  for  convoys.  The  rays  are  detected 
by  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  wide-angle  telescope  with  a  screen  which 
phosphoresces  under  the  influence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  from  the 
signaling  apparatus.  A  similar  device  may  be  of  use  in  cancer  hospitals 
for  diagnosing  pathological  conditions  in  tissues  by  phosphorescence. 
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Professor  Wood  exhibited  at  the  lecture  two  lamps  which  made  the 
entire  audience  and  auditorium  phosphorescent.  Faces  became  self- 
luminous  with  a  gray  tint,  teeth  with  bright  blue,  while  artificial  teeth 
for  those  unfortunate  enough  to  possess  them  remained  an  inky  black. 
Different  dress  materials  phosphoresced  with  different  colors  correspond- 
ing to  the  properties  of  their  various  dyes.  The  lenses  of  the  eyes 
became  themselves  phosphorescent,  emanating  rays  of  a  light  blue  or 
lavender  color,  and  this  produced  curious  optical  illusions  in  the  eyes 
of  the  audience.  For  the  light  emanating  from  each  person's  own  eye- 
lenses,  impinging  upon  his  own  retina,  gave  him  the  impression  that 
the  whole  room  was  filled  with  a  luminous  haze. 

The  lenses  of  the  eye  do  not  diffract  the  ultra-violet  rays  from  the 
lamps  shown  by  Professor  Wood  in  the  same  way  that  ordinary  light- 
rays  are  diffracted.  On  account  of  the  exceptionally  high  power  of  the 
lamps  used  at  the  lecture,  they  were  visible  to  the  entire  audience.  But 
because  of  the  unusual  diffraction  of  their  rays  in  eye-lenses  they  had 
quite  different  appearances  to  those  near  the  stage  and  to  those  in  the 
rear.  To  the  former  the  lamps  appeared  as  small  and  sharply  defined 
circles  of  light,  while  to  the  latter  they  seemed  luminous  disks  of  the 
size  of  cart  wheels. 

A  fluorescent  body  is  one  which  receives  light-rays  of  one  type  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  excitation  so  produced,  re-emits  light  of  a  different 
character.  There  are,  for  example,  substances  which  when  illuminated 
by  red  light  give  out  again  rays  which  are  green.  Some  varieties  of  red 
ink  show  this  property  slightly.  Professor  Wood  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  the  interesting  scientific  fact  that  fluorescence  of  this 
character  is  always  accompanied  by  a  chemical  decomposition  of  some 
sort  in  the  fluorescent  substance.  A  particular  example  is  a  substance 
called  rhodamine  which  when  first  illuminated  with  blue  light  produces 
orange-red.  Later  it  gives  green,  and  at  a  final  stage  in  its  chemical 
transformation  it  becomes  non-fluorescent. 

The  meetings  attained  their  maximum  of  attendance  and  activity 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  On  Friday  only  a  half-dozen  of  the 
affiliated  societies  were  holding  meetings,  and  on  Saturday  the  geog- 
raphers alone  persisted  in  wending  solitary  ways  across  the  deserted 
quadrangles  and  through  silent  halls.  The  meetings  were  over,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  gatherings  of  scientists  ever  held  in  America  had  passed 
into  history. 
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By  GEORGE  ELLERY  HALE 
Director  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Astrophysics 

in  the  University  of  Chicago 

On  December  13,  1920,  the  diameter  of  the  bright  red  star  Betel- 
geuze  (Arabic  for  "the  giant's  shoulder")  in  the  constellation  of  Orion 
was  successfully  measured  on  Mount  Wilson.  The  stars  are  so  remote 
that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  to  measure  their  diameters,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  stars  must  be  much  larger  than  the  sun. 
In  his  presidential  address  last  August  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  A.  S.  Eddington,  the  well- 
known  astronomer  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  remarked:  "Prob- 
ably the  greatest  need  of  stellar  astronomy  at  the  present  day,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  our  theoretical  deductions  are  starting  on  the  right 
lines,  is  some  means  of  measuring  the  apparent  angular  diameter  of 
stars."  He  then  went  on  to  predict  that  "the  star  with  the  greatest 
apparent  diameter  is  almost  certainly  Betelgeuze,  diameter  0.051 
seconds  of  arc."  The  result  just  obtained  is  a  remarkable  verification 
of  this  prediction. 

The  measurement  was  made  with  the  100-inch  Hooker  telescope  by 
Messrs.  Pease  and  Anderson  of  the  Observatory  staff.  No  telescope 
is  powerful  enough  to  measure  directly  the  extremely  small  angle  sub- 
tended by  a  star.  This  very  difficult  and  delicate  task  is  rendered  pos- 
sible by  a  method  devised  by  Professor  Michelson,  Director  of  the 
Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Research 
Associate  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  and  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  While  this  method  is  too  technical  to  be  clearly 
explained  in  a  short  article,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
phenomenon  known  as  the  interference  of  light.  The  special  instrument 
devised  by  Professor  Michelson  for  the  application  of  the  method  is 
therefore  called  an  "interferometer,"  and  a  very  large  instrument  of 
this  kind,  20  feet  in  length,  was  recently  built  in  the  Observatory  instru- 
ment shop.  During  Professor  Michelson's  visit  to  Mount  Wilson  last 
summer  this  interferometer  was  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  of 
the  100-inch  telescope  and  successfully  adjusted  and  tested.  After 
further  tests  and  improvements,  it  has  now  been  applied  to  the  measure- 
ment of  Betelgeuze. 

55 
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The  measured  angular  diameter  is  0.046  seconds  of  arc,  in  surpris- 
ingly close  agreement  with  Professor  Eddington's  calculation.  While 
this  is  a  preliminary  value,  which  will  be  improved  by  subsequent  meas- 
ures, it  is  probably  correct  within  10  per  cent. 

To  learn  the  linear  diameter  of  the  star,  we  must  know  its  distance 
from  the  earth.  The  three  available  measures  of  the  distance  of  Betel- 
geuze  are  not  in  very  close  agreement,  but  their  average  is  probably 
fairly  reliable.  Using  this  value,  the  diameter  of  the  star  comes  out 
nearly  three  hundred  million  miles.  In  other  words,  it  would  almost 
fill  the  entire  orbit  of  Mars ! 

The  colossal  size  of  Betelgeuze  will  be  recognized  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  sun,  which  is  less  than  a  million  miles  in  diameter.  The  sun, 
if  it  were  a  hollow  sphere,  would  contain  a  million  bodies  as  large  as 
the  earth;  or  if  the  earth  were  fixed  at  its  center,  the  moon,  240,000 
miles  away,  could  move  in  its  orbit  and  have  much  room  to  spare. 
Yet  when  we  remember  that  the  sun,  in  a  state  of  very  attenuated  gas 
many  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  filled  the  entire  solar  system,  we 
recognize  the  possibility  that  stars  even  larger  than  Betelgeuze  may 
exist. 

The  new  result  beautifully  confirms  the  recent  conclusions  of  Russell, 
Hertzsprung,  and  other  students  of  stellar  evolution.  A  few  years  ago 
Russell  showed  that  there  must  be  two  great  classes  of  stars:  the  "giants," 
huge  gaseous  bodies  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  the  "dwarfs," 
which  have  condensed  to  the  stage  represented  by  our  sun  and  by  many 
yellow  and  red  stars  whose  life-histories  are  still  more  advanced.  The 
validity  of  Russell's  views  has  been  borne  out  by  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Adams  and  his  associates  on  Mount  Wilson,  through  the  use  of 
Adams'  new  and  remarkable  method  of  measuring  the  distance  and 
intrinsic  brightness  of  stars  with  the  spectroscope. 

The  successful  measurement  of  the  actual  diameter  of  a  stellar 
"giant"  now  furnishes  the  last  link  in  the  chain,  and  prepares  the  way 
for  a  most  promising  extension  of  our  investigations  on  stellar  evolution. 

The  20-foot  interferometer  is  probably  large  enough  to  permit  the 
measurement  of  several  stars  of  different  spectral  types,  representing 
different  stages  of  development.  Ultimately  it  may  become  necessary 
to  build  a  more  powerful  interferometer,  to  deal  with  stars  of  smaller 
angular  diameter. 

But  this  beautiful  instrument,  so  characteristic  of  the  long  series  of 
devices  by  which  Professor  Michelson  has  enriched  the  equipment  of 
the  physicist  and  the  astronomer,  is  by  no  means   limited  to  the 
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measurement  of  stellar  diameters.  It  has  already  been  applied  with 
the  ioo-inch  telescope  to  the  determination,  with  amazing  precision,  of 
the  orbit  of  Capella,  a  double  star  with  components  so  close  together 
that  their  angular  separation  cannot  be  measured  in  any  other  way. 
In  the  further  study  of  extremely  close  double  stars  of  this  class  there 
is  a  great  opportunity  to  apply  the  interferometer.  And  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  many  other  applications  of  this  method  will  also  be  made 
in  stellar  astronomy. 

Science  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Professor  Michelson  for 
many  beautiful  instruments  and  results.  The  youthful  vigor  with  which 
he  still  pushes  forward  his  investigations,  with  no  diminution  of  the  old 
fire,  promises  much  for  the  future. 


FRANK  BIGELOW  TARBELL 

By  ROBERT  HERRICK 

Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell  was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary i,  1853.  He  attended  the  little  district  school  of  West  Groton  (where 
at  the  conclusion  of  one  term  he  had  his  first  experience  of  teaching),  then 
went  to  the  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton  Centre,  from  which  he 
graduated  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  waiting  a  year  he  entered  Yale 
College,  from  which  he  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  1873  when  he 
was  not  quite  twenty  years  old.  After  graduation  he  spent  two  years  in 
Europe  with  a  New  York  family,  and  then  returning  to  Yale  as  teacher 
and  student  received  the  Ph.D.  in  1879.  From  1876  to  1887  he  was  first 
tutor  in  Greek,  then  assistant  professor  of  Greek  and  instructor  in  logic 
at  Yale.  In  1888-89  he  served  as  annual  director  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens;  from  1889-92  he  was  instructor  in 
Greek  at  Harvard  College;  during  the  year  1892-93  he  was  secretary  of 
the  American  School  in  Athens.  He  returned  to  America  to  become  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago,  first  as  associate 
professor  of  Greek  (1893-94)  and  finally  as  professor  of  archaeology  until 
1918,  when  he  retired  from  teaching.  He  bought  a  house  in  Pomfret, 
Connecticut,  where  he  intended  to  make  his  home.  He  died  after  an 
operation  in  a  hospital  at  New  Haven  on  December  4,  1920. 

Professor  Tarbell  was  author  of  The  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  (1880), 
A  History  of  Greek  Art  (1896),  A  Catalogue  of  Greek  Bronzes,  etc.,  in  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  (1909). 

Such  are  the  brief,  colorless  statements  in  which  may  be  summed  the 
professional  activities  of  Professor  Tarbell,  but  in  his  case  the  formal 
record  of  his  connection  with  academic  institutions  during  forty-five 
years  indicates  even  less  of  the  quality  and  the  significance  of  the  man 
than  it  usually  does.  A  fastidious  and  accurate  scholar  in  subjects  of 
slight  and  waning  popularity,  always  physically  delicate,  tempera- 
mentally shy,  and  incapable  of  any  sort  of  forthputting  or  self- 
advertisement,  nevertheless  Mr.  Tarbell  made  a  distinctive  impression 
in  communities  as  disparate  as  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  Athens,  and 
Chicago,  and  among  undergraduates,  graduate  students,  colleagues,  and 
in  his  more  restricted  contacts  with  the  general  public,  largely  through  the 
distinction  of  his  personality,  the  beauty  of  his  character.  His  life 
was  a  vivifying  evidence  of  the  weight  of  intangible  quality  in  the 
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community — the  respect  that  men  pay  to  purely  spiritual  values  when 
presented  in  a  character  of  scrupulous  sincerity  and  human  dignity 
such  as  Tarbell's.  Although  his  classes  were  latterly  small  in  numbers 
and  his  interest  slight  in  the  merely  business  functions  of  his  profession, 
few  men  who  have  been  connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago 
held  more  fully  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  when  he  conferred 
with  them,  or  had  more  definitely  created  a  position  of  his  own  in  the 
community.  What,  then,  were  the  salient  qualities  of  a  man  who  could 
so  cogently  speak  to  his  fellows  in  spite  of  obvious  handicaps  ? 

As  a  teacher  Mr.  Tarbell  aroused  the  respect  of  students  for  the 
transparent  integrity  of  his  mental  processes,  for  his  scrupulous  scholar- 
ship, which  was  but  one  aspect  of  his  precise  regard  for  the  truth  in  all 
matters,  so  well  known  by  his  friends.  That  the  American  undergradu- 
ate, though  rarely  scholarly  in  his  instincts,  can  appreciate  this  dis- 
tinguished quality  in  a  teacher,  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  old 
pupils,  and  especially  these  words  by  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
one  of  Mr.  Tarbell's  first  students,  spoken  at  a  memorial  meeting  held 
in  New  Haven  shortly  after  Mr.  Tarbell's  death: 

When  I  was  a  Sophomore  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  him  as  my 
instructor  in  Greek,  and  particularly  fortunate  that  he  taught  us  Sophocles. 
He  was  not  what  is  known  as  a  popular  teacher,  being  rather  severe,  formal, 
and  distant  in  manner.  But  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit  and  also  to  the  credit  of 
the  undergraduates  that  by  sheer  intellectual  distinction  and  force  of  character 

he  became  one  of  the  greatest  personal  influences  in  our  college  course 

In  the  junior  year  he  taught  the  whole  class  logic.  In  his  hands  logic  was  not  a 
dull,  empty  succession  of  forms ;  it  was  a  first-rate  mental  tonic  to  every  thinking 
man.  In  my  senior  year  I  took  three  electives  that  he  offered — in  fact  every 
course  he  gave,  for  I  knew  that  I  could  learn  more  from  him,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  might  be,  than  from  almost  any  one  else He  welcomed  intellec- 
tual opposition:  the  classroom  was  a  field  of  hot  discussion  and  every  talk  he 
gave  us  was  filled  with  challenging  ideas.  His  method  was  simply  that  of  one 
serious  man  talking  with  others — the  whole  subject  was  illuminated  by  his 
intelligence,  by  his  profound  insight,  and  by  his  absolute  sincerity.  I  cannot 
express  the  debt  I  owe  him  for  mental  awakening  and  for  the  example  of  intel- 
lectual honesty  and  candour,  which  he  unconsciously  gave  us. 

The  example  of  intellectual  honesty  and  candor  which  he  uncon- 
sciously gave  forth!  That  was,  perhaps,  the  key  not  only  of  his  pro- 
fessional influence  but  of  his  character.  No  man  of  my  acquaintance 
possessed  to  the  degree  that  Tarbell  did  the  passion  for  truth,  the  rever- 
ence for  mental  integrity. 
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Akin  with  this  scholar's  passion  for  exact  truth,  there  was  in  him  in  a 
very  rare  sense  the  love  of  pure  beauty,  which  was  what  doubtless  first 
attracted  him  to  Greek  studies  and  later  when  he  was  free  to  direct  his 
academic  interests  to  the  study  of  classical  archaeology.  And  to  him  the 
dead  subjects  of  his  inquiry  were  always  the  living  examples  of  ideal 
beauty.  His  learning,  his  apparatus,  never  fogged  the  issue  of  beauty. 
Mr.  Tarbell  did  not  have  the  habit  of  easy  emotions — the  gush  mind — nor 
the  popularizer's  facile  vocabulary,  but  his  very  handling  of  a  vase  be- 
trayed the  passion  of  his  soul  for  the  ideal  therein  incorporated.  There 
is  a  devotion  of  simple,  exact  statement,  a  quiet  reticence  of  appreciation 
that  is  more  eloquent  than  ecstatic  phrase — and  such  was  the  Tarbell 
manner  in  dealing  with  fine  art.  Once  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  cross 
his  steps  in  Rome,  on  one  of  his  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  museums  of 
Europe  in  which  he  used  to  spend  his  vacation  periods.  I  well  remember 
the  initiation  it  was  to  me,  largely  ignorant  of  all  the  technicalities  of 
archaeology,  to  visit  with  him  the  Vatican,  the  Capitoline,  the  Thermae, 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  new  discoveries  in  the  Forum,  then  being 
revealed  by  the  excavations  of  Boni — the  afternoon  spent  on  the  Pala- 
tine, another  on  the  Janiculum,  our  excursions  to  the  Campagna.  Tar- 
bell had  a  very  modest,  unpretending  way  of  giving  out  his  own  wide 
knowledge,  of  offering  his  own  judgments.  One  felt  that  learning  with 
him  was — as  it  always  should  be  where  it  touches  any  fine  art — nothing  in 
itself  as  a  curiosity,  everything  as  a  means  to  understanding  and  per- 
ception. But  he  taught  most  by  his  own  preferences!  It  was  educa- 
tional to  observe  the  selective  swiftness  with  which  his  mind  singled 
out  memorable  objects,  ignoring  the  lesser  fragments,  the  weaker  and 
baser  efforts  of  imitative  periods  that  clutter  even  the  greatest  collections. 
He  had  winnowed  the  field  of  beauty  before,  yet  always  held  his  judgment 
open  to  correct  old  prejudices.  He  never  interpolated  himself  between 
the  object  and  the  student.  He  irradiated  it  with  his  own  matured 
enthusiasm  for  beautiful  things,  his  love  and  his  desire  for  understanding 
beauty  in  many  forms. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Tarbell,  the  teacher  side  of  him  and 
his  contact  with  those  younger  than  himself,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
spite  of  his  shyness,  his  habitual  personal  reticence,  and  his  always  delicate 
health,  he  attracted  young  men  to  him,  just  as  he  was  singularly  drawn  to 
them — especially  personable  young  men,  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  with 
balance  of  character,  not  merely  specialists  in  his  own  field,  the  "  grinds." 
It  was  the  appealing  beauty  of  youth,  the  freshness,  the  goodness  of  it, 
which  as  to  a  Greek  was  a  perpetual  charm  to  him.     And  many  such 
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young  men  friends  he  had  who  sought  the  companionship  of  the  delicate 
scholar,  came  to  him  for  sympathy,  advice,  discussion,  for  the  sake 
above  all  of  that  rare  quality  in  the  older  man,  who  though  so  much  the 
scholar  and  the  very  opposite  of  their  own  vigorous  manhood  had  sufficient 
sympathetic  imagination  to  enter  into  their  lives.  It  was  here  again  that 
beauty  was  the  bond,  beauty  of  person,  beauty  of  mind  and  character, 
beauty  of  soul.  And  it  was  remarkable  how  many  of  these  passing  asso- 
ciations of  the  college  community  he  kept  alive  years  after  separation. 
Men  wrote  to  him  freely — even  from  the  remote  camps  of  the  Great 
War — for  he  had  a  faculty  for  affectionate  friendship. 

Latterly  this  same  feeling  for  youth,  one  might  even  say  this  yearning 
love  for  all  that  was  young,  was  intensified  by  the  war,  in  which  his  own 
participation  was  necessarily  so  limited.  He  early  "adopted "  a  number 
of  French  war-orphans,  and  characteristically  he  took  this  act  of  imper- 
sonal charity  in  a  wholly  personal  and  conscientious  manner,  being  at 
pains  to  write  his  little  foreign  "god  children"  regularly,  evincing  more 
than  a  stranger's  passing  kindness  in  his  efforts  to  understand  their  per- 
sonal needs  and  qualifications  so  that  he  might  become  more  to  them  than 
a  distant  dole.  With  these  and  similar  interests  he  filled  those  dreary 
years  of  inactive  participation  in  the  world-tragedy. 

Tarbell's  relation  to  his  pupils  and  to  youth,  his  extra-professional 
devotion  to  beauty  (where  Puritan  and  Greek  often  meet  in  a  para- 
doxical unity),  even  his  shy  affections,  do  not  explain  sufficiently  the 
man's  spirit  and  its  significance  to  others.  For  his  importance,  as  I 
have  hinted  already,  was  altogether  beyond  that  of  his  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  life  around  him,  though  I  must  not  imply  that  this  direct 
participation  was  negligible.  In  those  days  when  general  faculty 
meetings  were  held  Mr.  Tarbell  attended,  perhaps  less  from  inclination 
than  from  his  pervading  sense  of  the  importance  of  all  duty,  of  doing 
especially  carefully  those  things  with  which  one's  function  in  life  was 
immediately  concerned.  When  he  rose  to  speak  in  faculty  meeting — 
which  was  not  frequent  and  usually  after  all  those  of  readier  wit  and 
wisdom  had  exhausted  themselves — there  was  invariably  a  quickening 
of  attention  as  in  expectation  of  some  word,  no  matter  what  view  might  be 
voiced,  weighty  and  judicious  and  without  a  trace  of  self-interest  or  self- 
concern  in  it.  He  spoke,  indeed,  frugally  (with  an  admirable  choice  of 
words),  for  he  was  frugal  in  all  things,  abhorring  waste  of  all  kinds  as 
immoral  and  vulgar.  In  faculty  meetings  one  speaks,  I  suppose,  less  to 
convince  others  than  to  free  the  mind  of  its  own  burden,  but  when  Mr. 
Tarbell  sat  down  (as  abruptly  as  he  had  risen)  one  had  the  impression  that 
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he  had  crystallized  opinion,  focused  it  at  least,  if  he  had  not  actually- 
swayed  it.  And  this  again  was  due  more  to  his  innate  quality,  his 
dignity  and  rectitude,  than  to  his  argument,  good  as  that  often  was. 

Mr.  Tarbell  was  fond  of  people,  of  many  kinds  of  people,  and  consid- 
ering his  disabilities  of  health  and  the  scattering  nature  of  modern  life  he 
kept  close  to  many  friends,  to  whom  he  manifested  his  devotion  in  shy, 
constant  ways  other  than  speech.  He  had  all  the  Puritan's  inhibitions 
in  expressing  personal  feeling,  yet  those  who  thought  him  cold  utterly 
missed  the  man.  But  he  never  bought  friendship  at  the  price  of  insin- 
cerity or  pretense  or  even  a  facile  acquiescence.  He  could  be  as  brusque, 
almost  as  cutting,  as  the  most  supercilious  worldling,  though  with  a  wholly 
different  inspiration.  He  would  correct  a  mispronunciation  or  a  mis- 
statement or  an  exaggeration  with  all  a  schoolmaster's  flat  insistence, 
yet  with  a  lovable  smile  that  withdrew  any  sting  of  mortification.  His 
was  not  the  schoolmaster's  desire  for  petty  verbal  triumphs,  which  forced 
his  brusqueness,  but  the  inability  to  tolerate  anything  less  than  the 
truth  in  even  the  smallest  of  details.  Nor  could  he  mouth  those  polite 
insincerities,  which  we  so  prodigally  use  to  oil  the  social  machinery  or 
cover  our  own  vacuity.  "Thy  speech  shall  be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay." 
In  a  society  less  exacting  or  less  convinced  as  to  the  nature  of  truth,  such 
sternness  of  precise  statement  about  unessential  matters  might  seem 
merely  an  idiosyncracy  to  be  smiled  at.  But  his  friends  understood  the 
source  of  his  quaint  outspokenness  and  loved  him  the  more  for  it. 

This  austerity  of  speech  went  so  far  with  Tarbell  that  he  could  not 
tolerate  those  easy  defamations  of  character  which  make  up  so  much  of 
the  careless  intercourse  among  lazy-minded  people.  Nothing  in  social 
life  has  more  distinguished  itself  in  my  memory  than  Tarbell's  manner 
of  treating  these  cheap  disloyalties  of  the  dinner  table.  He  would 
become  under  them  increasingly  solemn,  glum,  as  some  reputation  was 
ridiculed  or  traduced  until  at  a  certain  point  beyond  endurance  he 
would  state  gravely,  uncompromisingly,  "So  and  So  is  a  friend  of  mine." 
That  was  enough!  The  most  flippant  conversational  bravo  would 
hardly  venture  across  the  silence  created  by  this  simple  affirmation,  and 
the  conversation  would  proceed  along  other,  impersonal  lines,  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  an  encounter  with  a  real  principle.  He  hated,  indeed, 
anything  that  pertained  to  gossip,  to  the  reporting  of  ill  or  the  belittling 
of  anybody,  friend  or  unknown.  During  the  many  years  that  I  knew  him, 
lived  in  his  house,  I  never  heard  him  denounce  or  repeat  denunciations. 
Personalities  seemed  to  the  man  vulgar  as  well  as  corrupting.     Yet  with 
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all  this  austerity  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  humor.  He  realized,  I  am 
sure,  the  weaker  points  of  his  associates  and  could  laugh  gently  with 
them  against  themselves.  And  he  loved  the  burlesque  and  the  ironic 
in  literature — Carroll,  Thackeray,  Leacock,  DeMorgan,  the  Line  o'  Type 
(of  which  he  was  an  assiduous  reader,  often  punctuating  the  breakfast 
table  silence  with  appreciative  chuckles,  roused  neither  by  editorial  nor 
news  item). 

To  get  nearer  the  man,  yet  not  wholly  within  his  secret,  I  think 
that  the  quality  which  distinguished  Tarbell  from  most  men  I  have 
known  was  his  austere  serenity  of  spirit.  He  almost  never  complained, 
indeed  until  the  very  last  rarely  spoke  about  himself  or  imposed  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  his  own  preoccupations.  He  was  both  reticent  and  reserved, 
as  one  often  finds  with  New  Englanders,  but  he  participated  in  life, 
his  sympathies  were  warm,  his  nature  really  emotional.  What  made  him 
most  important  to  those  who  knew  him  was  the  sense  of  a  lofty,  incorrupt- 
ible standard  within  him  of  life,  of  conduct,  of  values,  by  which  he  judged 
all  things,  but  chiefly  himself — a  standard  from  which  he  less  than  most 
men  ever  swerved  or  compromised  with  or  denied.  There  was  a  Roman 
quality  of  stoicism  in  his  austere  spirit,  and  men,  young  and  old,  quickly 
felt  the  nobility  of  it,  feared,  respected,  yes,  loved  it. 

Into  an  alien  world  of  restless  activities,  of  neglect  largely  of 
the  gods  he  himself  most  reverenced,  into  the  febrile,  often  vulgar  world 
of  our  day,  this  frail  scholar  from  Puritan  New  England  brought  without 
a  trace  of  compromise  his  simpler,  more  austere  ideal  of  living,  and  so 
lived  his  life,  so  illumined  it  with  his  honesty  and  sincerity,  that  no 
man  who  knew  him  could  mistake  what  sort  of  person  he  was.  And 
others,  though  often  owning  fealty  to  looser  gods,  nevertheless  paid  an 
instinctive  homage  to  one  who  so  consistently,  so  unaffectedly,  lived  out 
his  own  beliefs,  who  was  so  wholly  of  a  piece  as  was  this  man.  In  its 
way  it  was  a  little  miracle  of  the  spirit  that  it  should  be  so,  like  the  pres- 
ence in  the  market  place  of  some  ancient  statue,  on  whom  all  busy  littler 
men  glancing  as  they  pass  on  their  sweaty  errands  get  somehow,  more  or 
less  vividly,  a  message  from  other  worlds,  with  other  ends,  other  values 
than  their  own. 

Thus  what  Mr.  Tarbell  in  the  main  embodied  was  the  best  tradition 
of  his  Puritan  race,  integrity  of  heart  and  mind  and  soul,  an  undeviating 
devotion  to  truth  as  he  saw  it,  to  conduct  as  he  understood  it,  to  beauty 
as  he  realized  it  within  him.  The  world  might  go  its  alien  ways;  he 
rarely  undertook  to  judge  anyone  but  himself;  life  might  not  be  turning 
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out  as  he  would  have  it,  but  never  for  one  moment  of  his  entire  life  did 
it  occur  to  him  that  he  might  accept  the  easier  habits  and  standards  of 
this  slacker,  less  exigent  world.  Rigid  to  himself,  he  was  tender,  for- 
bearing, non-critical  toward  others.  And  therein  lies  the  true  aristoc- 
racy of  the  best  Puritan — hardness  to  himself,  gentleness  to  others, 
and  faith  in  the  truth  within  him,  though  none  other  follows  it. 

The  making  of  books,  the  winning  of  honors,  the  accomplishments  of 
scholarship — all  these  apart — the  mere  existence  in  any  community  of 
men  like  Professor  Tarbell  is  a  blessing,  establishing  unobtrusively,  yet 
steadily,  an  undeviating  standard  of  being  by  which  feebler  souls  may 
silently  measure  and  judge  themselves. 


CHARLES  ALLEN  MARSH 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Union  held  January  4,  1921,  the  following  memorial  was  adopted  as  an 
expression  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Board  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Marsh,  late  president  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  and  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees: 

Charles  Allen  Marsh  was  one  of  the  men  who,  during  forty  years  and  more, 
have  helped  to  shape  and  guide  the  life  of  our  rapidly  growing,  ever  changing  city. 
Like  so  many  other  prominent  Chicagoans  of  his  generation,  he  was  born  and  grew 
up  in  a  small  town.  His  father  was  a  professor  at  Denison  University,  in  Granville, 
Ohio,  and  a  leader  in  all  the  educational  and  religious  interests  that  center  there. 
The  heritage  and  atmosphere  of  such  a  home  not  only  endowed  him  with  unusual 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  but  directed  the  development  of  his  rich  nature  toward 
those  ideals  of  character  and  service  which  his  later  life  has  so  largely  realized.  He 
came  from  Granville  to  Chicago  in  1878,  immediately  following  his  own  graduation 
from  Denison;  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  he  has  identified  himself  ever  more  com- 
pletely with  the  highest  interests  of  our  city. 

As  a  business  man,  he  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  lumber  trade,  and  worked  his 
way  up  until  he  became  one  of  that  large  group  of  successful  men  of  affairs  who, 
without  any  conspicuous  position  in  the  public  eye,  have  together  made  Chicago  the 
metropolis  of  the  Central  West. 

But  his  interests  and  ambitions  have  never  been  limited  to  the  building  up  of  his 
own  business.  Whatever  has  concerned  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the  city  has 
been  a  concern  to  him.  In  his  own  Hyde  Park  community,  where  he  resided  for 
thirty-five  years,  he  identified  himself  closely  and  actively  with  all  the  highest  life  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  set  an  example  of  loyal  and  generous  public  service  such  as 
few  citizens,  older  or  younger,  can  match. 

We  recall  with  a  special  sense  of  indebtedness  and  gratitude  his  services  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  since  1898,  and  as  President 
of  the  Board  since  1905.  During  this  long  period  he  helped  to  guide  the  development 
of  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  to  promote 
the  closer  relationships  which  have  been  steadily  drawn  between  the  Divinity  School 
and  the  churches  of  the  city.  We  who  have  served  with  him  and  under  him  on  the 
Board  realize,  as  no  one  else  can,  the  conscientious  faithfulness  and  vigorous  initiative 
which  he  brought  to  its  leadership. 

The  thoroughness  of  method  and  careful  attention  to  detail,  which  were  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  business  he  organized,  were  carried  over  into  this,  as  into  all  his  other 
activities.  One  of  his  associates  on  the  board  of  directors  of  another  welfare  organi- 
zation said  of  his  service  there,  what  many  of  us  would  say  with  equal  truth  of  his 
relation  to  our  Board,  "You  know  he  was  oftener  in  his  place  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us."  We  shall  not  soon  forget  that,  during  what  proved  to  be  his  last  illness,  the 
work  of  this  Board  and  his  own  responsibility  as  its  president  were  constantly  upon 
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his  mind  and  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose  versatility  was  not  purchased 
at  the  price  of  efficiency  and  reliability;  doing  many  things,  he  did  them  all  pains- 
takingly and  well. 

His  marked  powers  of  initiative  were  equally  conspicuous  in  this  service.  Never 
satisfied  with  the  results  thus  far  attained,  no  matter  how  encouraging,  he  was  con- 
stantly seeking  new  ways  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Board  over  which  he 
presided,  and  the  work  for  which  it  was  responsible.  He  was  not  content  that  we 
merely  transact  and  ratify  routine  business;  he  wanted  us  to  be  what  he  was  himself, 
a  builder  of  the  larger  and  better  future,  with  visions  not  yet  realized. 

But  none  of  these  qualities,  nor  all  of  them  together,  explain  the  depth  of  affection 
or  tenderness  of  sorrow  that  are  in  all  our  hearts  as  we  realize  his  loss.  Many  of  us 
have  never  known  a  man  more  liberally  endowed  with  the  most  lovable  qualities  of 
personality  and  temperament.  All  his  relations  to  the  work  of  this  Board,  and  of  the 
Divinity  School,  were  irradiated  with  the  spontaneous  and  overflowing  friendliness 
which  was  perhaps  his  deepest  characteristic.  We  mourn  him,  not  only  as  a  lost 
leader,  but  as  a  dear  friend. 

To  his  wife  and  children  we  send  this  assurance  of  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
in  their  sore  loss;  and  we  spread  this  statement  upon  our  permanent  records  as  an 
expression  of  our  great  indebtedness  and  our  high  regard. 

(Signed)      Charles  W.  Gixkey 
Shailer  Mathews 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson 

Committee 
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THE    ONE    HUNDRED    AND    EIGHT- 
EENTH CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Convocation  was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Tuesday,  December  21, 
at  4:00  p.m.  The  Convocation  State- 
ment was  made  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson. 

The  award  of  honors  was  announced. 
Kenneth  Fowler  received  the  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Fellowship  in 
Pathology;  Richard  Hamilton  Eliel  and 
Pearl  Robertson,  the  Civil  Government 
Prizes.  The  election  of  the  following 
students  as  associate  members  to  Sigma 
Xi  was  announced:  Clarence  Frank 
Gunsaulus  Brown,  Charles  Neil  Cameron, 
Patrick  Arthur  Delaney,  Kenneth  Han- 
cock Goode,  Simon  Herman  Herzfeld, 
Noel  Paul  Hudson,  Paul  Myron  Kauf- 
man, Frederick  William  Kranz,  Margarete 
Meta  Kunde,  Walter  Ferdinand  Loeh- 
wing,  Benjamin  Tell  Nelson,  Joseph  Pelc, 
Verne  Donaldson  Snyder,  William  Bur- 
dette  Zuker.  The  election  of  the 
following  students  as  members  of  Sigma 
Xi  was  announced:  Ina  Sprague  Bowen, 
Edward  Tankard  Browne,  Robert  Guy 
Buzzard,  Ethel  Florence  Carlson,  Earl 
Clark  Case,  Henry  Erwin  Cope,  Henry 
Leon  Cox,  James  Milton  Eglin,  Fred 
Wilbert  Emerson,  Marie  Farnsworth, 
Aaron  Feldman,  Helen  Turnbull  Gilroy, 
Theophil  Paul  Graver,  Milton  Charles 
Edward  Hanke,  Anson  Hayes,  Vestus 
Twiggs  Jackson,  Clarence  Edward  Jones, 
Alfred  Edward  Jurist,  Claribel  Kendall, 
William  Scribner  Kimball,  Robert  Stern 
Landauer,  Wen  Chao  Ma,  Lawrence 
Earl  McAllister,  John  Frank  McBride, 
Daniel  Bartlett  MacCallum,  Cyrus  Col- 
ton  MacDuffee,  Earle  Brenneman  Miller, 
George  Spencer  Monk,  Clarence  John 
Monroe,  Shinzo  Motohashi,  Robert 
Sanderson  Mulliken,  Eduardo  Quisum- 
bing,  Esme  Eugene  Rosaire,  Hayward 
Merriam  Severence,  Rietta  Simmons, 
Robb  Spaulding  Spray,  Stewart  Duffield 
Swan,  Lloyd  William  Taylor,  Harold 
Lincoln  Thompson,  Frank  Ernest  Aloy- 
sius  Thone,  Edgar  Cleveland  Turner, 
Karl  Skillman  VanDyke,  Hugo  Bernard 


Wahlin,  Howard  Wakefield,  Carl  John 
Warden,  Imogene  Dolores  Willard,  Mar- 
garet Fitch  Willcox.  The  election  of  the 
following  students  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  an- 
nounced: Alvin  Herman  Baum,  James 
Carlin  Crandall,  Harold  Lewis  Hanisch, 
Alice  Ruth  Koch,  Sadie  Lindenbaum, 
Esther  Frances  Marhofer,  Edgar  Burke 
Reading  (March,  '20),  James  John 
Toigo  (June,  '19),  William  Weldon 
Watson. 

Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in 
the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  Nelson 
Paul  Anderson,  Maurice  Louis  Cohen, 
Gertrude  Haydon  Crawshaw,  John  Adam 
Doering,  Max  Fienberg,  Virginia  Foster, 
Helena  Margareta  Gamer,  Percival  Tay- 
lor Gates,  Karl  Hesley,  Joseph  Steven 
Jelinek,  Olivia  Grace  Kirchhoff,  Edward 
Gowan  Lunn,  Georgine  Adolph  Moerke, 
Catherine  Adams  Moore,  Bernard  Rad- 
cliffe  Mortimer,  Marion  Ruger  Norcross, 
Louise  Putzke,  Irving  Carey  Reynolds, 
Loren  Clark  Sheffield,  Mary  Kathryn 
Stubbins,  Esther  Kate  Swiren,  Elizabeth 
Vilas,  Gerald  Royce  Wallick,  Leonard 
Dankmar  Weil,  Max  Joseph  Wester. 
Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  the 
work  leading  to  the  certificate  of  the 
College  of  Education:  Mary  Grace 
Turner.  The  Bachelor's  degree  was 
conferred  with  honors  on  the  following 
students:  Isabel  Allen,  Alvin  Herman 
Baum,  Evelyn  Buchan,  Margaret  Edith 
Burner,  Leo  Kampf  Campbell,  James 
Carlin  Crandall,  Mary  Selina  Foote, 
Sidney  Frisch,  Gertrude  Edith  Griffin, 
Harold  Lewis  Hanisch,  Francis  Donald 
Harper,  Emily  Margaret  Hartmann, 
Olive  Leslie  Hutchinson,  Samuel  David 
Isaly,  Vera  Margaret  Jurz,  Alice  Ruth 
Koch,  Esther  Frances  Marhofer,  Helen 
Virginia  Means,  Edgar  Burke  Reading, 
Anna  Sherrod,  Francesca  Cowie  Shotwefl, 
Aimee  Elizabeth  Taggart,  Phyllis  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  James  John  Toigo,  Helen 
Francis  Walker,  William  Weldon  Watson. 
Honors  for  excellence  in  particular 
departments  of  the  Senior  Colleges  were 
awarded  to  the  following  students: 
Isabel  Allen,  Latin;  Alvin  Herman  Baum, 
Political  Economy  and  Political  Science; 
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Evelyn  Buchan,  Sociology;  Margaret 
Edith  Burner,  Romance;  Leo  Kempf 
Campbell,  Chemistry;  Leo  Kempf  Camp- 
bell, Physiological  Chemistry;  James 
Carlin  Crandall,  French;  Mary  Selina 
Foote,  Political  Science;  Sidney  Frisch, 
Law;  Francis  Donald  Harper,  Chemistry; 
Emily  Margaret  Hartmann,  Bacteriology; 
Olive  Leslie  Hutchinson,  Botany;  Samuel 
David  Isaly,  Political  Economy;  Esther 
Frances  Marhofer,  French  and  Spanish; 
Eula  Ward  May,  French;  Edgar  Burke 
Reading,  Greek,  Latin,  and  General 
Literature;  Anna  Sherrod,  English;  Fran- 
cesca  Cowie  Shotwell,  Home  Economics; 
Aimee  Elizabeth  Taggart,  General  Litera- 
ture; Yasutaro  Tanaka,  Law;  James 
John  Toigo,  History;  Helen  Frances 
Walker,  English;  Janie  Herring  Watkins, 
History;  William  Weldon  Watson, 
Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 
The  Colleges:  the  certificate  of  the  College 
of  Education,  4;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  4;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  53;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  29;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  11;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion, 1;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 4;  The  Diviniiy  School:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  2;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  3;  The  Law 
School:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
1 ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  1 ;  The 
Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science:  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
12;  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  5; 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  n. 
The  total  number  of  degrees  conferred 
was  141. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sunday,  December  19, 
in  the  Reynolds  Club.  At  11:00  a.m., 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the 
Convocation  Religious  Service  was  held. 
The  preacher  was  the  Reverend  Lathan 
A.  Crandall,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Baptist. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  total  registration  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  during  the  quarter  just  closed 
was  5,993,  as  against  5,682  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  a  year  ago.  This  is 
the  largest  quarter's  enrolment  in  the 
University's  history  thus  far.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
total  attendance  for  several  years  past, 


showing  the  effect  of  war  on  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  restoration  of  normal  con- 
ditions. The  total  attendance  in  1916-17 
was  10,448; in  1917-18,9,032;  ^1918-19, 
8,635;  in  1919-20,  10,880;  and  during 
the  four  quarters  of  the  current  year  the 
attendance  bids  fair  to  be  upwards  of 
11,000. 

Professor  Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archae- 
ology in  the  University,  died  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  on  December  4, 
1920.  A  sketch  of  Professor  Tarbell  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Professor  Robert 
Herrick,  appears  in  this  number  of  the 
Record,  and  a  memorial  meeting  has  been 
arranged  for  January  12,  1921. 

Mr.  Charles  Allen  Marsh,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Union,  died  in  Chicago  on 
October  31,  1920.  Funeral  services  were 
held  in  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church 
in  the  afternoon  of  November  2.  A 
Memorial  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Union  is  printed  in  this  number  of  the 
Record. 

Hamlin  Garland,  the  novelist,  whose 
latest  book,  A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border, 
is  recognized  as  a  vivid  picture  of  earlier 
life  in  the  Middle  West,  lectured  at  the 
University  on  Monday,  October  18,  his 
subject  being  "Makers  of  American 
Literature." 

Major  General  Sir  Arthur  Currie, 
Commander  of  the  Canadian  Army  in 
France  and  now  Principal  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  visited  the  Uni- 
versity on  October  19.  He  spoke  to  the 
men  students  in  the  Harper  Quadrangle 
and  to  the  women  students  at  Ida 
Noyes  Hall,  afterward  taking  luncheon 
with  President  Judson. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  20  Lorado 
Taf t,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  the  History 
of  Art  at  the  University,  gave  an  address 
before  the  Renaissance  Society  and  its 
friends  at  his  new  monumental  group  of 
sculpture  in  Washington  Park,  "The 
Fountain  of  Time,"  which  has  become  a 
great  center  of  interest  in  Chicago.  He 
spoke  on  the  significance  of  the  work, 
which  consists  of  more  than  eighty 
figures  symbolizing  the  passing  of  the 
human  race  before  the  immovable  figure 
of  Time. 
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The  International  Joint  Commission 
on  Waterways,  representing  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
witnessed  the  Chicago-Ohio  football 
game  on  Stagg  Field  on  October  30,  and 
afterward  were  shown  about  the  Uni- 
versity by  a  committee  of  members  of 
the  Faculty.  They  were  received  by 
President  Judson  at  his  office  and  later 
had  tea  at  Ida  Noyes  Hall. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
maintained  a  special  booth  at  the  second 
annual  Book  Fair  in  the  book  section  of 
Marshall  Field  and  Company.  As  pub- 
lisher for  the  Chicago  Historical  Society, 
the  Geographic  Society  of  Chicago,  the 
City  Club,  and  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  as  well  as  through  its  own 
publications,  it  was  able  to  present  an 
exhibit  of  unusual  interest  to  residents 
of  Chicago  and  the  Middle  West. 

Dr.  W.  H.  de  Beaufort,  the  Netherlands 
Charge  d'Affairs  at  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
the  guest  of  the  University  on  November 
10.  Dr.  de  Beaufort  gave  an  address  in 
Harper  Assembly  Room  at  4:30  on  that 
day,  on  "The  Netherlands  and  the 
Netherland  Indies  at  the  Commencement 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  and  Their 
Relations  with  the  United  States."  He 
was  accompanied  by  John  Vennema, 
Netherlands  Consul  General  at  Chicago, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Van  C.  Torchiana,  Consul 
General  at  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Steyn 
Parve,  Consul  General  at  New  York 
City,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Andreae,  Commer- 
cial Attache. 

Princess  Julia  Grant  Cantacuzene- 
Speransky  lectured  at  the  University  in 
Harper  Assembly  Room  at  4:30  p.m.,  on 
November  24.  Her  subject  was  "Russia" 
and  she  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
an  audience  which  crowded  every  foot 
of  space  in  the  hall. 

The  library  collected  by  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  now 
merged  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
The  library  numbers  more  than  3,000 
volumes  and  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  work  of  the  new  Graduate  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  and  in 
the  School  of -Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Chinese  Students'  Club  of  the 
University  gave  a  bazaar  in  Ida  Noyes 
Hall  on  November  20  to  raise  funds  for 


the  Chinese  famine  sufferers,  and  raised 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for 
that  purpose. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  of  the  University  an  exhibition 
of  replicas  of  ivories  in  European  museums 
was  held  November  29  to  December  3  in 
Ida  Noyes  Hall.  These  replicas,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Parsons,  of 
Waban,  Massachusetts,  are  from  originals 
which  date  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  represent  many  different 
national  styles.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  on  November  29  with  a  brief 
address  by  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  the 
University. 

Dr.  Wellington  D.  Jones,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Geography  and  Dean  in  the 
College  of  Science  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  conducting  geographical 
investigations  in  India.  Concerning  his 
work  he  writes: 

"My  schedule  in  India  is  subject  to 
change  as  I  meet  different  people,  and 
discuss  my  plans  with  them;  but  it 
now  looks  as  though  I  should  go  directly 
from  Bombay  via  Delhi  to  Kashmir, 
the  mountainous  state  in  the  north,  so  as 
to  do  my  work  there  before  the  winter 
snows  set  in.  From  Kashmir  I  expect  to 
come  south  into  the  Punjab,  the  great 
irrigated  section  of  Northwest  India, 
making  Lahore  my  center  of  study. 
Then  I  plan  to  work  southeast  to  Cal- 
cutta, thence  south  to  Ceylon,  and  thence 
north  and  west  to  Bombay,  whence  I 
shall  sail  for  home.  At  suitable  places 
along  this  general  route  through  India 
I  shall  stop  from  a  week  to  two  weeks  to 
make  fairly  intensive  studies." 

Professor  Jones,  who  received  both  his 
Bachelor's  and  Doctor's  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  at  one  time 
associated  with  the  Geological  Com- 
mission of  Argentina  and  has  conducted 
geographical  researches  in  China. 

The  University  football  team  played 
seven  games  in  the  course  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  from  October  9  to  November 
20,  as  follows:  Purdue  20-0;  Wabash 
41-0;  Iowa  1 0-0;  Ohio  6-7;  Illinois  0-3; 
Michigan  0-14;  Wisconsin  0-3.  The 
Michigan  game  was  played  at  Ann  Arbor; 
all  the  others  were  played  on  Stagg 
Field.  The  largest  attendance  was  at 
the  Illinois  game,  November  6,  which 
reached  27,545. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  a 
student  in  the  Senior  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  published  in 
the  December  Atlantic  Monthly  a  group 
of  children's  poems  under  the  title  "A 
Children's  Garland."  The  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  says  of  them  that  they  are 
autobiographical  and  that  the  people 
in  them  belong  to  the  old  Kentucky 
town  which  is  Miss  Roberts'  home.  The 
Atlantic  announces  other  poems  by  the 
same  writer  for  its  January  number. 
Miss  Roberts  received  special  mention 
for  her  group  of  poems  submitted  in  the 
first  competition  for  the  John  Billings 
Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  and 
Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  a  trustee  of 
the  University,  were  guests  of  honor  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Alumni 
Club  on  the  evening  of  December  3 .  This 
meeting  was  the  most  notable  gathering  of 
Chicago  men  ever  held  in  New  York  City. 
The  dinner  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club. 

The  president  of  the  New  York  Alumni 
Club  is  Charles  Moore  Steel  ('04),  115 
Broadway,  and  the  secretary  Lawrence 
MacGregor  ('16),  49  Wall  Street. 

Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Botany,  gave  two 
lectures  in  Cleveland,  December  10  and 
11,  on  the  McBride  Foundation  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lectures  was  "History  and 
Present  Status  of  Organic  Evolution." 
The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to 
offer  to  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  semi- 
popular  lectures  upon  various  subjects 
by  representatives  from  other  universities. 

The  annual  Settlement  Night  benefit 
was  held  on  December  n,  1920,  in  the 
Tower  Group,  Mandel  Hall,  the  Cloister, 
and  the  Reynolds  Club  all  being  utilized. 
The  benefit  was  very  successful  and 
forty-five  hundred  dollars  was  raised  for 
the  work  of  the  Settlement. 

An  exhibition  of  Japanese  color  prints 
was  held  in  the  Classics  Building  at 
the  University  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Renaissance  Society,  December  14  to 
18.  The  collections  belong  to  Professor 
Harry  A.  Bigelow,  of  the  Law  School, 
and  Professor  Chester  W.  Wright,  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy.     Pro- 


fessor Bigelow  opened  the  exhibition  with 
an  address  on  the  prints  December  14. 

A  hitherto  little-known  play,  sup- 
posedly written  by  a  contemporary 
of  Shakspere,  has  been  edited  by 
Assistant  Professor  Frank  L.  Schoell,  of 
the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures.  From  internal  evidence 
the  play,  though  anonymous,  is  attributed 
to  George  Chapman,  the  famous  drama- 
tist. Its  title  is  Charlemagne;  or  the 
Distracted  Emperor. 

The  manuscript  of  the  edition  was  in 
hand  for  publication  by  the  University 
of  Louvain  when  the  city  was  sacked  and 
much  of  the  university  burned  by  the 
Germans  in  19 14.  Mr.  Schoell,  who  was 
a  prisoner  in  Germany  during  part  of  the 
war,  has  re-written  all  the  notes  as  well 
as  the  chapter  on  sources,  and  the  play 
is  now  published  with  an  introduction 
explaining  its  history. 

Professor  Floyd  R.  Mechem,  of  the 
Law  School,  was  recently  entertained  by 
the  officials  of  the  Kansas  City  School 
of  Law  and  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion. A  dinner  in  his  honor  was  given 
at  the  University  Club  by  the  law  faculty 
and  later  he  gave  an  address  before  the 
students  of  the  school. 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  delivered  three  lec- 
tures on  November  3,  4,  and  5,  on  the 
Mayo  Foundation,  at  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota. The  first  was  on  "  Chemistry  and 
Medicine,"  and  the  other  two  were  on 
"The  Electrical  Theory  of  Oxidation." 

Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan, 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the 
University,  has  been  elected  third  vice- 
chairman  of  the  National  Research 
Council  for  the  year  1920-21.  During 
the  war  Professor  Millikan  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Council.  The  National 
Research  Council  is  a  co-operative 
organization  of  leading  scientific  and 
technical  men  of  the  country  for  the 
promotion  of  scientific  research  and  the 
application  and  dissemination  of  scientific 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  national 
welfare. 

An  unusually  significant  volume  just 
issued  by  the  University  Press  gathers  up 
the  addresses  and  papers  presented  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
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held  in  New  Orleans  in  April,  1920.  The 
president  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Owen 
R.  Lovejoy,  says  in  his  opening  address 
that  "more  money  and  effort  will  be 
expended  this  year  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  the  world's  history  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  poverty  and  to  cure 
injuries  that  have  already  been  done." 
This  keynote  of  the  Conference  is 
repeated  in  many  other  addresses  by 
leaders  in  philanthropic  social  work, 
among  them  Jane  Addams,  Felix  Adler, 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  C.  J.  Galpin,  E.  G. 
Routzahn,  and  Robert  E.  Park. 

A  modernized  version,  by  Dr.  Mortimer 
Frank,  of  a  famous  book,  Choulant's 
History  of  Anatomic  Illustration,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  University  Press 
for  a  committee  of  twenty  prominent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  selected  this  volume 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Dr.  Frank,  who 
died  in  1910  soon  after  finishing  his  task. 
He  not  only  translated  the  volume  but 
added  greatly  to  its  value  by  new  sections 
and  many  new  illustrations. 

Announcement  is  just  made  by  the 
publishers  of  the  "International  Critical 
Commentary"  of  a  new  volume,  of  more 
than  600  pages,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  by  Professor  Ernest  D. 
Burton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 
Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature 
at  the  University.  It  is  now  twenty-five 
years  since  Professor  Burton  began  this 
work,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  great  New  Testament 
commentaries  in  the  International  Series, 
to  which  President  William  Rainey 
Harper  contributed  his  notable  volume 
on  Amos  and  Hosea. 

Another  scholarly  work  accomplished 
by  Professor  Burton,  in  collaboration 
with  Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  of  the 
Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Greek,  has  just  been  published  (Decem- 
ber, 1920)  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press — A  Harmony  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  in  Greek.  It  presents  the  Greek 
text  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  in 
convenient  form  for  critical  comparative 
study.  The  text  is  so  arranged  that  the 
resemblances  and  differences  in  details  of 
expression  are  easily  observed. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors was  held  at  the  University  on 
December  27  and  28,  1920.    Among  the 


questions  discussed  at  the  meeting  were 
the  intellectual  interests  of  undergradu- 
ates, the  status  of  women  in  college  and 
university  faculties,  and  the  formulation 
of  guiding  principles  for  the  Association. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
members  of  the  Faculties  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
for  the  painting  of  a  portrait  of  James 
Rowland  Angell,  formerly  Dean  of 
the  Faculties  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  at  the  University, 
who  is  now  head  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  Mr.  Ralph  Clarkson 
was  secured  to  paint  Mr.  Angell's 
portrait  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
exhibition. 

A  new  volume  in  the  "University  of 
Chicago  Italian  Series,"  L'llalia,  was 
published  in  December  by  the  University 
Press.  The  authors  of  the  book,  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins,  editor  of  the  series,  and 
Antonio  Marinoni,  have  written  in  a 
simple  Italian  style  a  series  of  twelve 
chapters  which  sketch  the  geography  and 
political  organization  of  Italy;  its 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce; 
public  education,  country  life  and  city 
life,  and  Italian  history.  The  subjects 
of  the  Italian  language,  literature,  art, 
music,  and  science  are  also  attractively 
presented. 

The  volume,  is  rendered  more  valuable 
by  a  map  of  the  country  and  twelve 
illustrations  of  Italian  scenes  and  works 
of  art. 

The  University  Press  has  just  published 
The  Financial  Organization  of  Society,  by 
Harold  G.  Moulton.  In  this  volume 
Professor  Moulton  suggests  that  modern 
business  has  its  setting  in  the  midst  of  a 
financial  system  upon  which  it  is  at  all 
times  dependent  in  manifold  ways.  The 
successful  business  man  needs  to  know 
therefore  not  merely  the  relation  of  his 
business  to  the  commercial  banking 
system  but  also  its  relation  to  all  of  the 
institutions  which  make  up  the  financial 
structure  of  society. 

Professor  Moulton  has  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
that  organization. 

Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  of  the 
Department    of    Philosophy    at    Johns 
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Hopkins  University,  is  lecturing  at  the 
University  during  the  Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Lovejoy  has  been  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Association, 
the  Western  Philosophical  Association, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity professors. 

In  January,  192 1,  the  University 
begins  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of 
Religion,  which  is  to  be  issued  bimonthly 
hereafter  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  This  periodical,  which  continues 
two  recognized  leaders  in  their  field,  the 
Biblical  World  and  the  American  Journal 
of  Theology,  is  to  cover  the  fields  of  the 
history  of  religion,  Christianity,  ethnic 
religions,  missions,  religious  education, 
church  life,  and  the  religious  organ- 
ization of  social  movements.  Criti- 
cal reviews  of  important  books,  compe- 
tent surveys  of  current  articles,  and  the 
interpretation  of  significant  events  in  the 
religious,  world  will  also  be  included  in 
the  scope  of  the  Journal  of  Religion, 
which  will  be  under  the  editorship  of 
Gerald  Birney  Smith,  formerly  one  of  the 
managing  editors  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Theology. 

An  Institute  for  Church  Workers  is 
holding  sessions  Mondays  from  January 
10  to  March  14,  in  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament,  Church 
History,  Child  Psychology,  Sunday 
School  Methods,  and  Religious  Drama; 
and  among  those  sharing  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute  are  Shailer  Mathews, 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School;  Daniel  D. 
Luckenbill,  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures;  Joseph  M. 
Artman,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious 
Education  and  Vocational  Guidance; 
Peter  G.  Mode,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Church  History;  and  Georgia  L.  Cham- 
berlin,  Secretary  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Sacred  Literature.  Professor 
Artman  lectures  each  Monday  to  minis- 


ters on  "The  Organization  of  Religious 
Education  in  the  Local  Church,"  and 
Dean  Mathews  discusses  "The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  and  Modern  Life." 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter  were:  October  3,  the 
Reverend  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago;  Octo- 
ber 10,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  New  York 
City;  October  17,  Professor  Francis 
Greenwood  Peabody,  Harvard  Divinity 
School;  October  24,  Reverend  T. 
Rhondda  Williams,  Union  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Brighton,  England;  Octo- 
ber 31,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell, 
Denver,  Colorado;  November  7,  Bishop 
McConnell;  November  14,  President 
John  H.  Finley,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York;  Novem- 
ber 21,  the  Reverend  David  Hugh  Jones, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Evanston, 
Illinois;  November  28,  Dean  Edward  I. 
Bosworth,  Oberlin  College;  December  5, 
Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  Amherst 
College;  December  12,  the  Reverend 
James  Gordon  Gilkey,  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts; December  19,  the  Reverend 
Lathan  A.  Crandall,  Editor  of  The 
Baptist. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  W.  E.  Glattfeld, 
of  the  department  of  chemistry  is  spend- 
ing the  Winter  Quarter  at  the  Desert 
Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  efforts  of  the  Disciples'  Divinity 
House  of  the  University,  and  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Church  of  the  Disciples  to  secure  a 
building  fund  of  $200,000  by  January  1, 
192 1,  were  successful,  and  the  attractive 
design  of  Mr.  Henry  K.  Holsman  for  the 
combined  church  and  Divinity  House 
published  in  the  University  Record  for 
July  1920  we  may  hope  to  see  executed 
in  the  near  future. 
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FREE  SPEECH  IN  WAR  TIME1 

By  JAMES  PARKER  HALL 

"Free  Speech"  is  a  very  large  and  formidable  title  for  an  afternoon 
talk  to  a  gathering  of  friends  such  as  compose  a  Convocation  audience 
in  March.  But  I  pray  you  not  to  be  disturbed.  I  shall  neither  try  to 
cover  the  entire  subject  after  the  fashion  of  H.  G.  Wells,  striding  with 
seven-league  boots  from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top  of  controversy, 
nor  shall  I  emulate  our  aspiring  candidates  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy 
by  sifting  exceeding  fine  all  of  the  soil  in  some  tiny  garden  plot  of  doctrine. 
And  yet  my  purpose  is  not  without  ambition.  I  wish  to  discuss  a  narrowly 
limited  and  yet  important  phase  of  the  general  subject  of  free  speech — one 
that  occupies  that  twilight  zone  where  constitutional  law  and  public  opin- 
ion so  often  seem  to  strive  with  each  other  mightily,  amid  the  mists  of 
passion  and  fear  and  misunderstanding.  I  wish  to  discuss  it  somewhat 
as  a  lawyer  must,  and  yet  without  technicalities;  somewhat  as  a  states- 
man should,  despite  my  obvious  lack  of  qualifications;  and  most  of 
all  as  a  problem  for  the  practical  common  sense  of  those  everyday 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  Republic,  whose  sober  second  thought 
forms  the  background  of  public  opinion  against  which  our  institutions 
function. 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press,  like  freedom  of  the  body,  of  occupation, 
of  contract,  and  of  religious  belief,  have  long  been  proclaimed  as 
characteristic  of  American  institutions,  and  have  been  specifically  pro- 
tected in  our  constitutions,  state  and  federal.  The  meaning  of  "  liberty 
as  applied  to  occupation,  contract,  and  the  use  of  property  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  litigation,  and,  by  a  multitude  of  decisions,  certain  lines 

1  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Nineteenth  Convocation 
of  the  University,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  15,  1921. 
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have  been  pricked  out,  which,  though  perhaps  temporarily  and  provision- 
ally, do  separate,  with  some  present  certainty  and  according  to  a  fair 
consensus  of  informed  opinion,  the  receding  domain  of  individuality 
from  the  expanding  empire  of  social  regulation.  Definitions  gradually 
worked  out,  like  these,  in  the  never  ending  conflict  of  social  interests  and 
constantly  obliged  to  meet  the  tests  of  everyday  life,  are  likely  to  embody 
the  practical  wisdom  of  their  time  and  adequately  to  supply  its  pragmatic 
needs. 

But  the  meaning  of  free  speech  has  enjoyed  no  such  gradual  elabora- 
tion on  the  loom  of  time  and  circumstance.  For  a  brief  period  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  controversy  flamed  up,  as  the  expiring 
Federalist  party  enacted  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  1798.  Its 
authors  were  doomed  in  any  event  before  the  rising  tide  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democracy,  but  these  unpopular  laws  furnished  additional 
provocation  to  the  opposition  and  inspired  new  epithets  in  their  vocabu- 
lary of  political  abuse.  This  was  probably  due  far  less  to  any  careful 
analysis  and  condemnation  of  them  upon  permanent  constitutional  and 
political  grounds  than  to  the  general  temper  of  the  times  and  to  a  burning 
desire  decisively  to  repudiate  the  Federalists  and  all  their  works.  If 
the  echoes  of  their  unpopularity  have  perhaps  been  mistaken  for  the 
clarion  notes  of  a  proclamation  of  unlimited  freedom,  that  is  not  strange 
in  view  of  the  constant  effort  of  political  theories  to  identify  themselves 
with  constitutional  principles.  At  any  rate,  for  the  next  120  years  the 
exigencies  of  American  life  only  once  produced  any  real  occasion  for 
an  interference  with  free  speech,  and,  for  political  reasons,  this  was  chiefly 
dealt  with  very  irregularly  by  the  executive  instead  of  by  Congress  and 
the  courts. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  a  contest  that  bitterly  divided  not 
only  the  North  from  the  South  but  large  sections  of  public  opinion 
within  the  border  states  and  some  of  the  middle  western  ones.  There 
were  thousands  of  men  in  the  states  not  in  secession  who  were  opposed 
to  the  war,  and  who  inveighed  against  it  in  terms  that  unquestionably  had 
an  effect  upon  the  morale  of  their  sections  and  discouraged  recruiting. 
And  yet  Congress  passed  no  legislation  curbing  disloyal  utterances  in 
general,  though  the  statutes  against  criminal  conspiracies  to  hamper 
the  government  were  strengthened. 

Those  who  have  criticized  the  recent  Espionage  Acts  have  sometimes 
referred  to  the  lack  of  similar  legislation  in  the  Civil  War  as  proof  that 
such  laws  were  unnecessary  and  unwise.  But  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  skin  a  cat — or,  in  the  more  dignified  language  of  political  science, 
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a  powerful  government  in  war  time  can  find  other  means  of  dealing  with 
disloyalty  than  through  the  courts.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  deemed 
politically  inexpedient  to  legislate  against  disloyal  utterances  in  general. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  contest  Lincoln  earnestly  sought  to  hold  the 
border  slave  states  in  the  Union.  He  was  represented  as  praying:  "Oh, 
Lord,  we  earnestly  hope  that  Thou  wilt  favor  our  cause,  but  we  must 
have  Kentucky."  Men  not  irreconcilably  of  southern  sympathies  were 
to  be  won  over,  if  possible,  by  the  methods  of  persuasion.  Many 
utterances  that  in  Massachusetts  would  have  been  treated  as  clearly 
indicative  of  disloyalty,  in  Kentucky  were  the  natural  expressions  of 
men  sorely  perplexed  and  reluctant  to  make  a  decision  that  either  way 
was  fraught  with  such  sorrow.  Legislation  applying  to  all  alike  would 
have  been  unjust  and  alienating  to  the  border-state  doubters,  and  would 
have  been  widely  criticized  as  an  illustration  of  the  despotism  so  often 
charged  against  Lincoln  by  his  opponents.  But  without  the  sanction 
of  legislation  the  federal  government  arrested  by  the  thousand  men 
whom  it  knew  or  suspected  to  be  dangerous  or  disaffected,  and  confined 
them,  without  charges  and  without  trial,  in  military  prisons  as  long  as 
it  saw  fit — and  public  opinion  generally  acquiesced  in  this  as  a  fairly 
necessary  measure  of  war-time  precaution.  The  number  of  such  execu- 
tive arrests  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  38,000.  The 
War  Department  records,  confessedly  very  incomplete,  show  over 
13,000.  Our  recent  record  of  about  2,000  prosecutions  under  the  Espio- 
nage Acts,  with  perhaps  half  as  many  convictions,  compares  very  favorably 
with  this,  and  gives  no  ground  for  saying  that  freedom  of  any  sort  was 
more  interfered  with  in  the  war  with  Germany  than  in  the  war  between 
the  states. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  Congress  passed  a  statute  forbidding  certain  kinds 
of  utterances  as  prejudicial  to  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
following  year  this  statute  was  extended  and  strengthened,  the  two 
together  being  known  as  the  Espionage  Acts.  During  the  war  about 
2,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  arrested  for  the  violation  of  these 
acts,  and  perhaps  900  were  convicted.  Several  of  the  convictions  were 
taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  all  portions  of  the  law 
involved  in  these  cases  were  upheld,  although,  as  to  part,  with  some 
dissent. 

The  Espionage  Acts  and  the  policy  they  represent  have  been  bitterly 
attacked  as  a  violation  of  our  constitutional  guaranties  of  free  speech, 
and  as  as  un-American  departure  from  one  of  our  greatest  political 
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traditions.  They  have  been  defended  in  language  equally  strong  and 
undiscriminating.  The  needs  and  passions  of  war  time  create  an 
atmosphere  unfavorable  to  the  discussion  of  such  questions  with  a 
calmness  likely  to  lead  to  judgments  of  permanent  value.  Two  years 
after  the  cessation  of  armed  conflict  we  can  do  better,  and  I  am  taking 
advantage  of  the  President's  courtesy  and  of  the  occasion,  which,  under 
a  gentle  academic  compulsion,  brings  together  this  learned  audience,  to 
essay  a  beginning.  Let  us  then,  in  the  light  of  common  sense  and 
without  technicalities,  examine  this  doctrine  of  free  speech,  which,  like 
all  doctrines  that  seek  to  limit  the  desires  and  actions  of  men,  receives 
such  diverse  interpretations. 

And  first  let  us  consider  what  are  the  purposes  for  which  free  speech 
is  conceived  to  exist  and  to  be  worthy  of  protection  against  the  will  of 
governments  and  of  hostile  majorities.  Doubtless  it  is  sometimes 
imaged  by  its  ardent  advocates  as  an  abstract  good  in  itself,  directly 
beneficial  to  individuals  as  are  light  and  air.  To  a  limited  extent  this 
may  be  true.  That  is,  the  utterer  of  ideas  may  obtain  a  very  real  sat- 
isfaction from  the  mere  utterance,  in  relieving  his  feelings — in  "getting 
it  out  of  his  system,"  as  it  were — irrespective  of  its  effects  upon  others. 
If  this  were  the  chief  purpose  or  result  of  free  speech,  there  would  be 
little  controversy  over  the  subject.  Such  personal  gratifications  of  the 
utterer  would  be  largely  a  matter  of  indifference  to  his  neighbors,  and 
it  needs  no  very  mature  political  philosophy  to  tolerate  opinions  and  acts 
that  are  really  matters  of  indifference. 

But,  as  an  eminent  judge  has  lately  phrased  it:  "Words  are  not 
only  the  keys  of  persuasion,  they  are  the  triggers  of  action."  Freedom 
of  speech  is  demanded  by  those  who  wish  to  use  it  to  urge  others  to 
action,  and  often  to  momentous  action;  and  its  restriction  is  advocated 
by  those  who  point  out  the  undesirable  character  of  some  of  the  actions 
thus  urged.  The  real  controversy  is  over  the  desirability  of  the  action 
that  it  is  hoped  or  feared  a  certain  degree  of  free  speech  will  promote. 
It  is  but  to  utter  pale  and  anemic  words  in  a  world  of  robust  deeds  to 
say  that  to  the  genuine  advocate  of  free  speech  the  ends  of  such  freedom 
should  be  so  far  matters  of  indifference  that  the  urging  of  any  and  all 
of  them  should  be  equally  permissible.  This  has  been  so  well  put  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  himself  generally  accounted  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
intelligent  radicalism  in  America,  that  I  quote  his  words: 

There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  absolutists  of  liberty;  I  can  recall  no  doctrine 
of  liberty,  which,  under  the  acid  test,  does  not  become  contingent  upon  some  other 
ideal.    The  goal  is  never  liberty,  but  liberty  for  something  or  other.    For  liberty  is 
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a  condition  under  which  activity  takes  place,  and  men's  interests  attach  themselves 
primarily  to  their  activities  and  what  is  necessary  to  fulfil  them,  and  not  to  the  abstract 
requirements  of  any  activity  that  might  be  conceived 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  for  instance,  no  more  fervent  champions  of  liberty 
than  the  western  sympathizers  with  the  Russian  Soviet  government.  Why  is  it  that 
they  are  indignant  when  Mr.  Burleson  suppresses  a  newspaper  and  complacent  when 
Lenin  does  ?  And,  vice  versa,  why  is  it  that  the  anti-Bolshevist  forces  in  the  world  are 
in  favor  of  restricting  constitutional  liberty  as  a  preliminary  to  establishing  genuine 
liberty  in  Russia?  Clearly  the  argument  about  liberty  has  little  actual  relation  to 
the  existence  of  it.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  social  conflict,  not  the  freedom  of  opinion, 
that  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  the  partisans.  The  word  liberty  is  a  weapon  and  an 
advertisement,  but  certainly  not  an  ideal  which  transcends  all  special  aims. 

If  there  were  any  man  who  believed  in  liberty  apart  from  particular  purposes, 
that  man  would  be  a  hermit  contemplating  all  existence  with  a  hopeful  and  neutral 
eye.  For  him,  in  the  last  analysis,  there  could  be  nothing  worth  resisting,  nothing 
particularly  worth  attaining,  nothing  particularly  worth  defending,  not  even  the  right 
of  hermits  to  contemplate  existence  with  a  cold  and  neutral  eye.  He  would  be  loyal 
simply  to  the  possibilities  of  the  human  spirit,  even  to  those  possibilities  which  most 
seriously  impair  its  variety  and  its  health.  No  such  man  has  yet  counted  much  in  the 
history  of  politics.  For  what  every  theorist  of  liberty  has  meant  is  that  certain  types 
of  behavior  and  classes  of  opinion  hitherto  regulated  should  be  somewhat  differently 
regulated  in  the  future.  What  each  seems  to  say  is  that  opinion  and  action  should  be 
free ;  that  liberty  is  the  highest  and  most  sacred  interest  of  life.  But  somewhere  each  of 
them  inserts  a  weasel  clause  that "  of  course"  the  freedom  granted  shall  not  be  employed 
too  destructively.  It  is  this  clause  which  checks  exuberance  and  reminds  us  that,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  we  are  listening  to  finite  men  pleading  a  special  cause. 

Now,  when  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
provides  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,"  what  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  practical  restraint  ? 

In  approaching  this  problem  of  interpretation,  we  may  first  put  out 
of  consideration  certain  obvious  limitations  upon  the  generality  of  all 
guaranties  of  free  speech.  An  occasional  unthinking  malcontent  may 
urge  that  the  only  meaning  not  fraught  with  danger  to  liberty  is  the 
literal  one  that  no  utterance  may  be  forbidden,  no  matter  what  its 
intent  or  result;  but  in  fact  it  is  nowhere  seriously  argued  by  anyone 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  respect  that  direct  and  intentional  incitations 
to  crime  may  not  be  forbidden  by  the  state.  If  a  state  may  properly 
forbid  murder  or  robbery  or  treason,  it  may  also  punish  those  who 
induce  or  counsel  the  commission  of  such  crimes.  Any  other  view 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  state's  power  to  declare  and  punish  offenses. 
And  what  the  state  may  do  to  prevent  the  incitement  of  serious  crimes 
which  are  universally  condemned,  it  may  also  do  to  prevent  the  incite- 
ment of  lesser  crimes,  or  of  those  in  regard  to  the  bad  tendency  of  which 
public  opinion  is  divided.     That  is,  if  the  state  may  punish  John  for 
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burning  straw  in  an  alley,  it  may  also  constitutionally  punish  Frank  for 
inciting  John  to  do  it,  though  Frank  did  so  by  speech  or  writing.  And 
if,  in  1857,  the  United  States  could  punish  John  for  helping  a  fugitive 
slave  to  escape,  it  could  also  punish  Frank  for  inducing  John  to  do  this, 
even  though  a  large  section  of  public  opinion  might  applaud  John 
and  condemn  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  how  great  a  concession  against  the 
doctrine  of  any  absolute  right  of  free  speech  are  the  qualifications  just 
made.  Nor  is  that  all  that  must  be  yielded  before  serious  debate  can  begin. 
The  state  may  not  only  forbid  the  counseling  of  crimes,  great  or  small, 
but  it  may  forbid  certain  direct  interferences  with  the  free  will  of  men, 
who,  if  left  alone,  might  make  a  choice  beneficial  to  the  objects  of  the 
government,  though  they  are  not  bound  to  do  so.  Thus,  to  illustrate 
and  contrast  the  two  different  situations  in  regard  to  both  of  which  the 
government  may  lawfully  forbid  literal  freedom  of  speech,  the  Draft 
Act  made  evasion  of  the  draft  a  crime.  Directly  to  urge  or  counsel 
another  to  evade  the  draft  could  then  be  made  a  crime,  and  was  so  made. 
But  if  a  man  were  not  within  the  draft  age,  it  was  perfectly  lawful  for 
him  not  to  volunteer,  and  he  was  at  liberty  freely  to  decide  what  he  should 
do,  so  far  as  governmental  coercion  was  concerned.  But  his  neighbors 
were  not  allowed  the  same  freedom  in  urging  him  not  to  volunteer.  This 
was  forbidden,  if  intended  to  obstruct  recruiting,  on  the  ground  that 
the  United  States  had  such  an  interest  in  the  freedom  of  its  citizens  to 
choose  to  enlist,  if  they  would,  that  it  could  curtail  the  freedom  of 
opponents  of  its  policies  directly  to  urge  them  not  to  enlist.  Similarly, 
the  United  States  forbade  certain  kinds  of  intentional  interferences  by 
speech  with  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds,  although  it  was  not  made  a  crime 
not  to  subscribe  for  them.  Here  again  the  United  States  had  a  suffi- 
ciently vital  interest  in  the  freedom  of  choice  of  those  who  might 
subscribe  to  enable  it  to  override  the  freedom  of  those  who  might  try  by 
speech  to  oppose  its  aims  and  to  induce  others  not  to  buy  bonds.  A  similar 
principle  is  well  known  in  the  private  law  of  torts,  where  one  man  often 
has  a  legal  interest  in  preserving  the  freedom  of  choice  of  a  second  man 
from  the  inducements  of  a  third. 

We  see,  then,  that  without  a  violation  of  constitutional  free  speech 
a  government  may  further  its  policies,  either  by  commanding  certain 
conduct  and  punishing  those  who  disobey  or  who  incite  disobedience,  or 
by  encouraging  certain  conduct  and  punishing  those  who  directly  seek 
to  discourage  it.  So  much  is  admitted  by  those  advocates  of  free  speech 
who  challenge  their  opponents  at  a  later  stage  in  the  argument. 
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Now,  in  practical  life,  and  particularly  in  a  war  that  enlists  cunning 
as  well  as  passion,  what  actually  happens  when  the  lawyers  have  worked 
the  matter  out  to  this  point?  A  certain  number  of  naive  and  down- 
right souls  will  express  themselves  with  fearless  candor;  they  will  urge 
men  to  disobey  the  draft  and  not  to  buy  bonds;  and  they  will  promptly 
and  without  a  hitch  in  the  machinery  of  justice  be  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison,  as  an  object-lesson  that  disloyal  frankness  of  that  character  gets 
nowhere  except  to  jail.  Then  follow  their  shrewder  brethren  who 
fight  from  cover.  Instead  of  urging  resistance  to  the  draft,  they  argue 
in  passionate  and  extravagant  language  how  outrageous  and  intolerable 
and  tyrannical  a  draft  law  is,  and  how  unfairly  its  exemptions  are 
administered;  they  extol  the  virtue  and  firmness  of  those  who  have 
resisted  it,  and  compare  them  favorably  with  the  world's  great  moral 
heroes;  they  bitterly  and  mendaciously  attack  the  motives  of  their 
opponents;  and  they  picture  the  undeniable  risks  of  battle  and  disease 
to  the  soldier  in  colors  as  lurid  and  frightful  as  imagination  can  conceive 
them.  They  say  they  are  only  arguing  to  influence  public  opinion  to 
repeal  or  amend  the  draft  law,  and  that,  so  long  as  they  do  not  directly 
counsel  resistance  to  it  as  it  stands,  they  are  protected  in  whatever  they 
say  as  political  agitation  for  its  alteration.  But  in  fact  what  they  say, 
and  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  say  it,  does  induce  in  some  or 
many  persons  exactly  the  same  resistance  to  the  draft  as  if  it  were  more 
directly  urged,  and,  in  probably  seven  or  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  this  is 
exactly  what  is  intended  by  the  utterer. 

But  the  theoretical  case  the  utterer  makes  for  himself  compels 
some  pause  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  conduct  even  a  war  wholly  upon 
an  emotional  basis.  A  genuine  believer  in  constitutional  government 
can  hardly  afford  to  take  the  position  that  in  war  time  men  can  lawfully 
be  forbidden  to  attempt  in  good  faith  to  secure  changes  in  the  laws, 
unless  such  attempts  have  a  modicum  of  popularity.  And  the  formula 
he  brings  forward  to  escape  the  dilemma  is  theoretically  simple  and 
satisfactory:  If  the  utterer  in  fact  intends  his  language  to  induce  evasions 
of  the  draft,  or  to  discourage  volunteering  or  subscriptions  to  Liberty 
loans,  he  shall  be  liable  to  punishment;  but  if  in  fact  he  intends  only 
to  influence  public  opinion  to  bring  about  a  change  of  law  or  governmental 
policy,  then  he  shall  go  free. 

There  are  legal  precedents  in  abundance  for  such  a  distinction  as 
this.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  the  criminal  law  that  a  man  is  ordinarily 
liable  for  a  certain  result  only  if  he  intends  it,  and  that  if  he  does  intend 
it  and  brings  it  about,  or  does  appropriate  acts  leading  toward  it,  he 
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shall  be  liable  no  matter  how  cleverly  he  conceals  his  intent,  provided 
that  its  existence  can  be  established  to  a  jury.  Civil  liability  in  impor- 
tant fields  of  the  law  depends  on  the  same  distinction.  It  is  true  that 
intention,  being  a  mental  state,  is  often  not  unmistakably  exhibited  by 
words  and  acts,  and  that  human  judgment  will  be  more  fallible  here 
than  in  ascertaining  some  other  classes  of  facts.  Indeed,  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  when  English  law  was  just  emerging  from  that  primitive  stage 
of  legal  culture  where  a  man  was  rigorously  held  for  the  consequences 
of  his  acts,  regardless  of  care  or  intention,  one  of  the  greatest  judges  of 
his  time  said  that  the  intention  of  an  act  was  not  triable  by  a  court,  "for 
the  Devil  himself  knoweth  not  the  mind  of  man."  But  this  idea  has  been 
long  abandoned,  and  there  is  now  not  a  court  in  the  English-speaking 
world  that  does  not  daily  pass  on  the  intentions  of  men  with  reason- 
ably acceptable  results.  Upon  this  position,  then,  our  believer  in 
constitutional  government  plants  himself,  and  passes  the  Espionage 
Acts,  which,  in  the  main,  forbid  utterances  intended  to  produce  certain 
results  injurious  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

But  at  this  point  the  argument  of  his  opponent  fairly  begins.  Grant, 
he  says,  the  theoretical  soundness  of  your  distinction  between  utterances 
designed  to  cause  resistance  to  the  law  or  to  discourage  acts  beneficial 
toward  a  policy,  and  perhaps  the  same  utterances  designed  only  to 
secure  a  change  in  the  law  or  the  policy — how  does  it  really  work  in 
practice?  Such  a  law  does  not  administer  itself,  nor  can  it  be 
administered  by  omniscience,  nor  even  by  men  of  unusual  acumen  and 
fairness.  Some  human  beings  must  decide  on  fallible  evidence  the 
intent  of  the  utterer,  and,  if  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  as  it  usually 
will  be,  a  jury  of  twelve  ordinary  men  decides  this.  Such  men,  in  war 
time,  particularly  if  public  opinion  favors  the  war,  are  almost  always 
impatient  of  adverse  criticism,  and  almost  certain  to  regard  it  as  inspired 
by  improper  motives  if  the  evidence  lends  any  support  to  this.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  those  in  opposition  will  be  generally  believed 
to  be  disloyal  or  cranks,  and  their  reputation  is  readily  extended  to 
include  others.  Such  evidence  of  intention  as  is  available  generally 
consists  of  other  utterances  by  the  defendant,  made  at  other  times  and 
under  other  circumstances,  but  admitted  as  bearing  on  his  general  state 
of  mind,  and  of  such  inferences  as  can  reasonably  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  the  utterances  for  which  he  is  prosecuted  are  likely  to  influence 
some  people  to  disobey  the  government  or  not  to  support  it.  All  of  this 
evidence  is  likely  to  be  unfairly  prejudicial  to  the  defendant,  particularly 
the  inference  of  a  bad  intent  from  the  probable  results  of  his  utterances. 
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While,  logically,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  you  may  often  properly  infer  as 
a  fact  that  a  man  actually  intends  the  probable  results  of  his  utterances, 
yet,  when  another  and  innocent  intent  may  have  accompanied  them, 
it  is  a  grave  hardship  readily  to  permit  the  inference  most  likely  to  be 
drawn  when  his  words  are  unpopular.  He  is  all  too  likely  to  be  con- 
demned chiefly  because  what  he  says  is  disliked,  rather  than  because  he 
actually  intends  to  induce  unlawful  conduct.  The  distinction  between 
trying  to  induce  men  to  change  a  law  rather  than  to  disobey  it  does  not 
bite  deeply  into  the  minds  of  a  jury  who  personally  think  as  badly  of 
one  effort  as  of  the  other,  and  particularly  when  the  defendant  has  used 
vigorous  language.  And  yet,  only  by  vigorous  language  can  public 
opinion  already  fixed  be  moved. 

Moreover,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  rule  do  not  stop  with  the 
probable  erroneous  conviction  of  a  number  of  persons  who  espouse  the 
unpopular  side.  Others,  with  perfectly  loyal  intentions,  become  afraid 
to  criticize  the  acts  and  policies  of  the  government,  even  when  such 
criticism  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  lest  they  run  the  risk  of 
punishment  or  at  least  prosecution;  and  so  valuable  discussion  is  stifled. 

In  all  candor  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  advocate  of  free  speech 
scores  on  all  of  these  points.  It  is  practically  certain  that  a  law  punish- 
ing speech  of  harmful  tendency,  when  uttered  with  a  bad  intent,  will 
in  fact  result  in  a  good  many  errors  and  in  some  abuses.  It  is  also 
certain  that  it  will  cut  off  some  useful  criticism.  Is  it  therefore  neces- 
sarily unconstitutional  or  even  unwise?  To  answer  this,  we  must 
examine  the  alternative.  If  speech,  in  fact  likely  to  incite  acts  injurious 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  cannot  be  forbidden  unless  couched  in  the 
language  of  direct  counsel  or  advice,  it  is  also  perfectly  certain  that 
ill-disposed  persons,  by  utterances  cleverly  designed  to  keep  just  within 
any  objective  tests,  will  actually  interfere  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  governmental  operations.  The  entire  setting  of  modern  war, 
with  its  complex  military,  economic,  social,  and  political  factors,  renders 
this  easy  and  likely  of  accomplishment.  The  famous  speech  that 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antony,  over  the  dead  body  of 
Caesar,  contains  not  a  word  of  direct  incitement  to  riot.    The  literal 

import  of  its  language  is  all  to  the  contrary: 

Oh  masters!  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who  you  all  know  are  honorable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 
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And  then,  when,  after  listening  to  some  more  of  these  "indirections," 
his  hearers  are  on  tiptoe  to  burn  and  slay,  he  adds: 

....  Let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny.  .  .  . 
I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is, 
But  ....  a  plain  blunt  man 

That  love  my  friend 

....  I  only  speak  right  on; 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 

....  but  were  I  Brutus 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ....  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

If  he  had  been  drafting  an  Espionage  Act,  would  a  loyal  supporter 
of  Brutus,  albeit  a  staunch  believer  in  free  speech,  have  thought  it  safe 
and  proper  to  leave  Antony  at  large  ?  You  can  match  the  thinly  veiled 
spirit  and  purpose  of  this  speech,  if  not  its  eloquence,  in  many  of  the 
utterances  during  our  war.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
most  convictions  were  secured  on  evidence  as  clear  as  this,  but,  once  you 
grant  that  you  can  punish  a  speaker  not  merely  for  literally  direct  incite- 
ment, but  for  language  likely  to  incite  and  so  intended,  some  cases  are 
sure  to  be  doubtful  and  perhaps  to  be  decided  erroneously. 

As  so  often  in  human  affairs,  we  have  to  choose  between  competing 
goods  and  ills.  In  war  time,  speech  for  everyone  cannot  be  as  free  as 
in  time  of  peace  without  the  certainty  of  its  abuse  to  the  detriment  of 
our  war  policies.  Likewise,  speech  cannot  be  restricted  in  time  of  war 
to  prevent  this  danger  save  by  methods  so  drastic  as  to  be  also  readily 
susceptible  of  mistakes  and  abuse.  Which  is  for  the  time  being  the 
more  important  social  interest — a  speedier  successful  ending  of  the  war, 
or  a  freer  public  discussion  of  it  ?  It  may  be  that  no  finite  mind  can  be 
certain  of  the  answer,  but  answered  it  must  be,  and  by  such  minds  as 
are  responsible  for  what  is  going  on.  And  we  can  take  such  comfort  as 
we  may  in  the  observation  that,  whenever  there  has  been  a  genuine  fear 
of  hostile  propaganda,  speech  has  been  correspondingly  restricted. 
Methods  have  differed,  but  the  results  have  been  the  same.  In  ordinary 
times  the  social  interest  in  free  discussion  so  plainly  outweighs  all  possible 
gains  from  its  suppression  that  probably  only  somewhat  direct  incite- 
ments to  illegal  or  injurious  conduct  may  be  forbidden;  but,  in  the 
emergency  of  an  important  war  or  grave  social  disturbance,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  suppressing  utterances  which,  though  indirect  in  form,  are 
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reasonably  likely  in  fact  to  incite  such  conduct  and  are  so  intended,  are 
at  least  evenly  enough  balanced  to  sustain  a  legislative  decision  either 
way. 

Free  speech  is  not  the  only  or  the  predominant  interest  enshrined  in 
our  constitutions.  Life,  liberty,  and  property  in  ordinary  times  are 
also  expressly  and  adequately  protected.  And  just  as  "due  process  of 
law"  in  time  of  war  means  something  different  as  regards  governmental 
control  over  life,  liberty,  and  property  from  its  meaning  in  time  of 
peace,  so  permissible  "freedom"  of  speech  in  war  time  is  different 
from  that  in  peace  time.  The  reasonable  necessities  of  the  situation 
qualify  the  war-time  application  of  all  our  constitutional  guaranties 
save  a  few  that  are  obviously  intended  to  be  perfectly  precise  and 
absolute,  and  the  right  to  free  speech  is  no  exception. 

To  the  suggestion  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of  a  war  with 
Haiti  or  Liberia  to  impose  the  same  restrictions  on  free  speech  as  in  the 
war  with  Germany,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  it  is  not  alone  a  technical 
state  of  war,  but  a  reasonably  conceived  necessity  for  the  restrictions, 
that  justifies  them.  During  an  important  war  and  for  a  reasonable  period 
thereafter,  while  the  passions  engendered  are  still  hot  and  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  economic  and  social  order  unhealed,  the  state  may  lawfully 
limit  the  ordinary  freedom  of  speech  and  of  transactions,  if  this  can  be 
thought  reasonably  necessary  for  the  public  welfare;  but  the  mere 
existence  of  distant  or  trifling  military  operations  that  have  no  sensible 
effect  upon  our  economic  or  social  fabric  would  not  justify  such  inter- 
ferences. 

Finally  it  may  be  urged  that,  granting  the  theoretical  correctness 
of  this  argument,  it  is  really  inapplicable  to  a  large  part  of  our  war-time 
restrictions,  because  they  were  not  really  reasonably  needed,  but  were 
the  product  of  an  excitement  and  quasi-panic  that  deprived  men  of  the 
power  of  judging  in  calmness  both  as  to  the  restrictions  needed  and  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  particular  words  used.  But  surely  the  mean- 
ing that  may  reasonably  be  placed  upon  language,  and  the  effects  that 
may  reasonably  be  feared  to  result  from  it  depend  largely  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  uttered,  including  the  states  of  mind  of 
its  hearers  and  the  public.  One  who  is  repelling  assault  and  battery  is 
not  required  at  his  peril  to  judge  of  the  proper  limits  of  self-defense 
with  the  detachment  of  a  bystander.  In  appraising  the  correctness 
of  his  decision  the  court  will  take  into  account  his  naturally  excited  state 
of  mind.  He  need  only  decide  as  well  as  could  fairly  be  expected 
from  the  average  man  under  such  circumstances  of  provocation  and 
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excitement.  At  least  as  much  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  estimating  the 
probable  effect  of  words  in  war  time.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  during 
the  late  war,  men  of  average  intelligence  and  credulity  believed  there 
was  much  greater  danger  from  pro-German  and  treasonable  activities 
than  was  in  sober  truth  the  case,  but  this  did  not  stamp  such  beliefs  as 
unreasonable,  considering  the  emergency  and  the  imperfect  information 
available.  If  public  opinion  of  average  intelligence  generally  shared 
the  belief  that  certain  types  of  utterances  were  reasonably  likely  sub- 
stantially to  interfere  with  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war,  it  was  well 
within  a  proper  legislative  discretion  to  forbid  such  utterances,  and  to 
take  the  verdict  of  a  jury  upon  this  inference  of  fact  and  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  defendant  in  making  the  utterance.  The  practical  certainty 
that  some  mistakes  and  abuses  would  occur  in  the  administration  of 
such  a  law  was  to  be  weighed  by  Congress  against  the  equally  practical 
certainty  that  without  it  a  good  deal  of  ill-intentioned  and  actually 
mischievous  propaganda  could  not  be  checked  by  lawful  means  and  was 
pretty  certain  to  be  dealt  with  by  unlawful  violence.  To  me  it  seems  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  judgment  Congress  passed  upon  this  question  was 
in  its  essential  features  unreasonable,  in  view  of  the  existing  information 
and  temper  of  the  country,  nor  that  it  was  even  unwise,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  much  that  is  done  in  every  field,  under  stress  of  war, 
could  be  bettered  in  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  of  course  not  difficult  to  find  some  regrettable  errors  and  excesses 
in  both  the  judicial  and  the  executive  administration  of  the  Espionage 
Acts.  The  action  taken  under  them,  however,  was  far  less  arbitrary 
and  unjust  than  were  the  executive  arrests  of  the  Civil  War,  which  took 
the  place  of  repressive  legislation.  The  ordinary  processes  of  law  were 
followed,  and  the  usual  safeguards  afforded  to  the  accused.  The  acts 
were  administered  in  no  such  high-handed  and  oppressive  manner  as 
was  the  Deportation  Act.  Many  of  the  sentences  were  doubtless  too 
severe.  This  can  be  and  is  being  remedied.  It  has  been  observed  that 
political  crimes  here,  being  a  novelty,  have  not  yet  acquired  a  recognized 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  offenses.  Our  judges  have  inclined  to  place 
them  somewhere  between  highway  robbery  and  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  Countries  in  which  they  are  more  familiar  rate  them  much 
more  leniently.     Perhaps  we  shall  learn  this  too. 

After  a  war  comes  muckraking.  Some  of  it,  when  conducted  in 
the  proper  spirit,  may  afford  useful  lessons  for  the  future.  Most  of  it 
serves  only  a  personal  and  a  partisan  end.  There  has  been  general 
disappointment  that  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  have  not  more  speedily 
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followed  the  war.  Bitterness  and  disillusion  are  untrustworthy  commen- 
tators, whether  upon  army  administration  or  the  denial  of  free  speech. 
Most  criticisms  of  the  Espionage  Acts  which  I  have  read  seem  utterly 
extravagant.  To  me  they  seem  only  an  episode,  entirely  natural  and 
reasonable,  in  the  gigantic  struggle  through  which  we  have  passed. 
They  are  chiefly  significant  as  showing  the  adaptability  of  modern 
society  to  emergency  needs,  and  as  exemplifying  in  constitutional  law 
the  important  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  values.  Private  property, 
liberty  of  person,  of  contract,  and  of  occupation,  free  speech,  even  life 
itself,  are  not  absolute  goods  to  be  preserved  rigidly  under  all  circum- 
stances alike.  Their  value  and  the  protection  they  receive  are  always 
relative  to  the  dominant  social  needs.  If  they  are  less  useful  to  a  society 
at  war  than  in  peace,  they  will  merit  and  will  receive  less  protection. 
But  when  peace  returns  the  old  values  reassert  themselves,  shorn,  it 
may  be  not  undesirably,  of  a  little  of  their  traditional  prestige.  The 
men  of  the  North  believed  that  liberty  was  safe  with  Lincoln,  despite 
the  thousands  of  arrests  made  under  his  authority  in  the  Civil  War. 
They  were  right.  I  think  we  may  believe  that  peace-time  freedom  of 
speech  is  as  secure  in  American  public  opinion  today  as  ever,  and  a  recent 
moving  proof  of  this  is  the  general  condemnation  that  greeted  the 
expulsion  of  the  Socialist  members  from  the  New  York  Assembly. 
The  Espionage  Acts,  like  the  draft,  were  war  measures,  tolerated  and 
approved  as  such.  Neither  is  in  the  least  likely  to  become  a  permanent 
policy  of  peace,  and  those  who  are  proclaiming  the  former  as  a  deadly 
blow  at  free  speech  are,  in  my  judgment,  but  engaging  in  the  age-old 
occupation  of  tilting  at  windmills. 
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By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointment  has  been 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees: 

Mauritis  W.  Senstius,  assistant  professor  in  Syracuse  University, 
Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Geography. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

Leaves  of  absence  have  been  granted  to: 

Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Director  of  the  Libraries  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  for 
six  months  from  July  28,  1921,  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  commission  on 
Christian  Education  in  China. 

Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  to  serve  as  Exchange  Professor  in  Paris 
during  the  Spring  Quarter,  192 1. 

GIFTS 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane  has  given  $2,000  a  year  for  three  years  for 
instruction  in  the  Armenian  Language  and  Institutions  for  the  Summer 
Quarters  of  1921,  1922,  and  1923. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  has  given  to  the  University  a  copy  of 
the  portrait  of  his  father  by  John  S.  Sargent.  The  copy  was  painted  by 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  James. 

Mr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given  $500  for  the 
Journal  of  Geology. 

The  Gypsum  Industries  Association  has  renewed  its  Fellowship  in 
the  Department  of  Geology  and  increased  the  amount  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500. 

Mr.  Herant  Telfeyan,  of  New  York  City,  has  given  $360  a  year  for 
three  years  to  provide  scholarships  for  two  Armenian  students. 

The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company  has  renewed  its  Fellow- 
ship of  $750  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  for  the  year  1921-22. 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  has  appropriated  $15,000  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  expended  for  a  laboratory  study  of  reading  to  be  conducted 
by  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education,  and 
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$1,500  for  the  preparation  and  application  of  a  series  of  tests  in  French 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  C.  Morrison. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Associate  Professor  William  Crocker,  Ph.D.,  1906,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  has  been  made  director  of  the  Thompson  Institute  for 
Plant  Research  at  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  enters  on  his  duties  next  autumn. 
Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of  the  Department,  is  to  be  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Institute,  which  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  botanical  science. 


GUSTAVUS  FRANKLIN  SWIFT 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

The  only  time  I  ever  saw  G.  F.  Swift,  the  first  week  in  April,  1890,  he 
gave  me  a  subscription  of  a  thousand  dollars  toward  the  fund  for  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  personality  of  the  man, 
the  sympathy  with  which  he  listened  to  the  appeal  of  a  stranger, 
and  the  readiness  of  his  response  stamped  themselves  on  the  memory 
with  a  vividness  that  made  the  brief  interview  unforgettable.  Mr. 
Swift  was  then  only  potentially  wealthy.  In  the  thirty-one  years  that 
have  passed  since  that  first  gift  the  family  of  Mr.  Swift  has  contributed 
nearly  $900,000  to  the  various  needs  of  the  University.  Mrs.  Swift  has 
endowed  the  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  as  a  memorial 
of  her  husband  and  has  given  large  sums  for  the  medical  and  other 
departments.  Two  sons,  Charles  H.  and  Harold  H.,  and  a  daughter) 
Mrs.  Helen  Swift  Neilson,  have  made  contributions  aggregating  more 
than  $425,000. 

For  years  preceding  his  death  Mr.  Swift  was  one  of  the  great  figures 
in  the  business  world  of  Chicago — great,  in  spite  of  his  persistent  avoid- 
ance of  any  sort  of  display,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  achievements.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  P.  D.  Armour  and  G.  F.  Swift,  both  in  the 
same  business,  both  displaying  the  same  type  of  genius,  both  founders 
of  enterprises  that  have  expanded  to  proportions  of  such  bewildering 
immensity,  began  their  careers  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  settling  in 
that  city  in  the  same  year,  1875.  Thus  they  were  not  pioneers,  but  late 
comers,  and  worked  out  their  spectacular  successes  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  of  business  activity  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Swift  was  a  native  of  New  England,  where  his  forefathers  had 
lived  since  1630.  In  that  year  the  first  of  the  Massachusetts  Swifts 
came  from  England  and  after  a  few  years  in  Boston  or  its  vicinity  settled 
in  Sandwich,  Barnstable  County,  Cape  Cod,  near  the  point  where  the 
Cape  joins  the  mainland.  G.  F.  Swift  was  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  William  and  Elizabeth  "Swyft"  who  in  1630  made  their  home  in 
the  New  World.  Their  sympathies  would  seem  to  have  been  with  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  since  they  finally  settled  far  from  the  Puritans  of 
Boston  and  less  than  twenty  miles  south  of  Plymouth  Bay.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  said  that  they  formed  a  part  of  that  first  great 
migration  in  which  about  three  hundred  of  the  "best  Puritan  families" 
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of  England  came  to  the  new  world  and  founded  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  the  city  of  Boston.  They  were  not  adventurers, 
but  pioneers  who  came  to  America  to  find  new  homes  and  who  began 
the  building  of  a  new  empire.  The  Swifts  were  for  the  most  part  farmers, 
and  G.  F.  Swift  was  in  the  direct  line  which  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  clung  to  the  soil  where  the  family  first  settled. 

William,  the  progenitor  of  the  house,  bought  the  largest  farm  in  the 
town  of  Sandwich.  Only  a  few  years  since,  the  house  built  two  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  was  still  the  family  residence.  It  was  one  story 
in  height,  but  wide  enough  to  give  ample  space  under  the  roof  for  second- 
story  rooms.  Like  so  many  other  Cape  Cod  houses,  the  side  walls  as 
well  as  the  roof  were  shingled. 

G.  F.  Swift  was  born  in  West  Sandwich,  sometimes  called  Scussett, 
now  known  as  Sagamore,  a  few  miles  north  of  Buzzards  Bay,  and  only 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  southeastern  boundary  of  Plymouth  County,  on 
what  is  called  the  shoulder  of  Cape  Cod.  The  new  ship  canal  connecting 
Cape  Cod  or  Barnstable  Bay  with  Buzzards  Bay  passes  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  place  of  his  birth. 

Sandwich  was  the  first  of  the  Cape  townships  to  be  settled.  It  was 
nearest  to  Plymouth  .and  became,  on  its  organization,  a  part  of  Plymouth 
Colony.  Captain  Miles  Standish  used  to  be  sent  to  regulate  its  affairs. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  square,  reaching  across  the  isthmus  and  running  a 
few  miles  down  the  eastern  shore  of  Buzzards  Bay.  On  the  north  it 
looks  out  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  on  the  east  adjoins  the  township  of 
Barnstable.  The  soil,  except  along  the  shores  of  the  bays,  is  not  sand, 
but  a  sandy  loam  and  fairly  fertile.  It  is  a  region  of  hills,  brooks,  small 
lakes,  and  ponds.  In  its  hundred  square  miles  there  are  perhaps  forty 
lakelets.  Before  the  railroad  locomotives  had  repeatedly  set  fire  to  the 
forests  it  was  a  diversified,  attractive,  and  delightful  region  having 
fifteen  miles  of  waterfront  on  the  two  bays  and  filled  with  farms,  old 
homesteads,  tracts  of  woodland,  water  courses  and  lakes,  and  pleasant 
villages  where  retired  sea  captains  built  their  substantial  homes.  One 
writer  of  that  day  said  of  it:  "A  delightsome  location,  and  no  town  in 
our  extended  country  can  boast  of  a  more  salubrious  atmosphere,  purer 
water,  greater  healthfulness,  or  more  of  the  general  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  Sandwich  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  villages  in 
Massachusetts.  To  persons  fond  of  fishing,  sporting  or  riding  it  offers 
greater  resources  than  any  other  spot  in  this  country."  Near  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  this  pleasant  land  was  West  Sandwich,  or  Sagamore, 
where  G.  F.  Swift  was  born. 
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The  town  was  first  occupied  by  white  men  in  1637,  a  grant  of  land 
having  been  made  by  Plymouth  Colony  to  a  company  formed  in  Lynn. 
The  original  settlers  were  joined  by  others  from  Duxbury  and  Plymouth, 
among  whom  was  William  Swyft,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  among  them.  He  lived  only  to  1642-43,  but  in  1643  his  son 
William  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  sixty-eight  men  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty  liable  to  bear  arms.  In  1655  this  William  Swift  and  three 
others  were  engaged  to  build  the  town  mill,  and  the  same  year  his  name 
appeared  on  a  subscription  for  building  a  new  meetinghouse.  There 
were  forty  subscribers,  and  only  seven  gave  more  than  William  Swift. 
The  family  was  religious.  Soon  after  the  subscription  was  made  William 
united  with  eighteen  others  in  a  request  to  a  minister  to  supply  them 
with  preaching,  giving  him  this  assurance:  "We  will  not  be  backward 
to  recompense  your  labors  of  love."  In  1672  the  same  William  Swift 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  seven  prominent  men  who  were  "requested 
to  go  forward  settling  and  confirming  the  township"  with  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  to  prevent  the  town  of  Barnstable  from  encroaching  on  the 
domains  of  Sandwich.  The  trouble  with  Barnstable  again  called  for 
his  services  a  few  years  later,  this  time  with  only  one  associate.  In 
1730,  among  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  heads  of  families  ten  were 
Swifts.  These  were  the  recognized  people  "besides  Friends  and 
Quakers."  But  there  were  Swifts  among  them  also,  and  Jane  Swift  had 
the  honor  of  being  fined  ten  shillings  by  this  Pilgrim  colony  for  attending 
Quaker  meetings. 

The  family  sent  deputies  to  the  General  Court  and  furnished  its 
share  of  selectmen  for  the  town.  They  were  ardent  patriots  in  the  War 
for  Independence,  supplying  members  of  the  committees  of  public 
safety  and  soldiers  and  officers.  The  Swifts  were  noted  for  large  families. 
In  Freeman's  History  of  Cape  Cod  the  author  writes:  "The  Swifts 
descended  from  Mr.  William  Swyft  are  like  the  stars  for  multitude." 
Like  other  families  they  are  now  found  in  every  part  of  our  wide  domain. 
But  many  of  them  fingered  long  in  Cape  Cod,  and  among  these  were 
the  forebears  of  G.  F.  Swift. 

His  father  William  was  a  farmer,  and  his  mother,  Sally  Sears  Crowell, 
was  a  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  was  related,  as  her  name  indicates,  to  two  of 
the  leading  families  of  the  Cape.  Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  among 
her  relatives  was  Barnas  Sears,  president  of  Brown  University  and  first 
secretary  or  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  who  seventy  years  ago  was  one 
of  our  great  men. 
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Mr.  Swift  was  born  June  24,  1839,  the  ninth  child  and  the  fifth  son 
in  a  family  of  twelve  children.  Brought  up  on  the  farm,  he  enjoyed 
only  the  advantages  of  a  common-school  education.  The  school  could 
hardly  have  been  of  a  high  standard.  The  months  of  attendance  for  a 
farmer's  boy  must  have  been  restricted.  And  unfortunately  the  years  of 
his  schooling  were  all  too  few,  ending  at  fourteen.  But  he  had  the  practical 
education  of  the  farm,  and  of  a  family  life  characterized  by  industry, 
piety,  ancestral  self-respect,  and  mutual  affection.  The  large  family 
was  a  community  in  itself.  The  boys  were  active,  energetic,  resourceful. 
If  any  of  them  were  lacking  in  these  qualities  G.  F.  had  enough  for  a 
dozen  ordinary  boys.  Their  youth  was  not  all  work  on  the  farm. 
There  were  frequent  periods  of  freedom.  Then  calls  for  recreation  came 
from  every  direction.  Barnstable  Bay,  only  a  little  way  north,  called 
with  its  opportunities  for  swimming,  sailing,  and  fishing.  Buzzards 
Bay,  only  three  miles  south,  invited  with  its  different  aspect,  its  other 
sorts  of  boating,  and  new  varieties  of  salt-water  fish.  And  east  and 
west  were  the  woods  for  hunting  or  nutting  excursions,  and  the  streams 
and  ponds  which,  at  the  very  time  of  which  I  write,  young  Swift's  boy- 
hood, Daniel  Webster  found  attractive  enough  to  tempt  him  from 
Marshfield  for  a  try  at  the  trout.  In  winter  there  were  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  sleighing,  coasting,  and  skating.  Winter,  too,  was  the 
period  of  school  when  the  boy  was  brought  into  daily  fellowship  with  all 
the  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  the  winter  sports 
of  boys  in  a  region  where  the  snow  covered  the  ground  from  late  autumn 
to  early  spring.  That  he  had  a  happy  boyhood,  affectionate  parental 
discipline,  enough  work  to  keep  him  pleasantly  employed,  the  youthful 
pleasures  that  every  boy  ought  to  have,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
"attributed  all  his  success  and  happiness  in  life  to  the  habits  of  industry 
and  love  for  work,  together  with  the  fundamental  Christian  training" 
of  his  boyhood. 

That  he  was  born  for  business  became  evident  while  he  was  a  lad. 
A  cousin,  Mr.  E.  W.  Ellis,  now  eighty-three  years  old,  brought  up  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  in  mature  life  in  Mr.  Swift's  employ  in  Chicago, 
tells  me  many  interesting  things  of  his  early  and  later  life,  among  other 
things  the  following:  "I  well  remember  I  was  at  grandfather  Crowell's 
one  day  when  Gustavus  came  in.  He  did  not  notice  me,  but  said, 
'  Grandpa,  I  will  give  you  forty  cents  for  that  old  white  hen. '  He  got 
the  hen  and  was  soon  gone.  I  said,  'Grandma,  isn't  that  new  business 
for  Stave,  buying  hens?'  'Why,'  she  said,  'he  is  here  most  every  day 
for  one.     He  finds  a  customer  somewhere.     Seems  to  get  enough  out 
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of  the  transaction  to  pay  him. '  Thus  he  started  early  in  life,"  continues 
Mr.  Ellis,  "only  nine  years  old,  but  ambitious." 

The  family,  as  has  been  said,  was  large.  There  was  not  room  for  all 
on  the  farm.  It  was  doubtless  an  inborn,  impelling  urge  toward  business 
activity  that  started  Stave,  as  he  was  called,  on  his  career  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  At  that  time  he  went  to  work  for  his  brother  Noble,  nine 
years  his  senior  and  the  village  butcher,  the  wages  being  one  dollar  a 
week.  His  pay  was  gradually  increased  to  two  dollars  a  week,  and  there 
is  a  tradition  that  before  he  left  his  brother's  employment  at  the  end  of 
two  or  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  receiving  three  dollars  a  week.  He 
was  not  the  sort  who  could  long  remain  an  employee,  and  at  sixteen  he 
started  out  to  make  his  own  way.  He  differed  from  other  boys  and  dif- 
fered in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  initiative,  ambition,  self-reliance,  and 
an  intuitive  genius  for  business.  There  were  millions  of  boys  in  America 
in  1855  who  were  better  educated,  had  more  money,  were  backed  by  more 
influential  friends,  and  had  larger  opportunities  and  far  more  brilliant 
prospects.  This  boy  had  little  education,  no  money,  and  no  influential 
friends.  The  business  opportunities  offered  on  Cape  Cod  to  a  farmer's 
boy  were  next  to  nothing,  and  prospects  for  any  brilliant  business  success 
did  not  exist — not  even  possibilities,  save  for  the  entirely  exceptional 
young  man,  the  one  boy  in  a  million.  And  young  Swift  was  that 
exceptional  one  boy  in  a  million.  Already  at  sixteen  he  was  a  boy 
of  vision.  He  saw,  no  certainties,  but  possibilities,  and  had  the  ambition 
and  courage  to  attempt  them.  This  he  did,  and  his  initial  efforts  were 
necessarily  of  the  humblest  sort. 

The  common  story  of  G.  F.  Swift's  beginning  in  business  for  himself, 
the  story  which  has  become  a  classic,  is  as  follows.  He  was  developing 
a  purpose  to  try  his  fortune  in  New  York  City,  when  his  father  said: 
"Don't  go,  Stave.  Stay  at  home  and  I'll  buy  you  an  animal  to  kill 
and  you  can  start  in  the  meat-market  business  for  yourself."  This  his 
father  did,  advancing  him  $20.00,  which  was  the  original  cash  capital  of 
the  business  which,  since  incorporated  as  Swift  &  Co.,  has  carried  its 
operations  around  the  world.  With  this  capital  the  boy  bought  a  heifer, 
which  he  killed  and  dressed  in  one  of  the  farm  outbuildings.  A  horse 
and  wagon  were,  of  course,  at  his  disposal,  and  taking  his  merchandise 
about  the  neighborhood  to  the  doors  of  possible  customers,  with 
all  of  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  he  readily  disposed  of  it  so 
profitably  that  he  cleared  $10.00  on  the  transaction.  This  is  a 
good  story  and  well  introduces  the  history  of  Mr.  Swift's  business  life. 
It  leads  naturally  to  the  following  from  Mr.  Ellis,  the  cousin  already 
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quoted,  who  tells  his  story  from  personal  and  vivid  remembrance  of  all 
the  details.  Both  incidents  may  well  have  occurred  at  about  the  same 
date,  the  spring  of  1855,  the  transaction  of  the  heifer  opening  the  way 
for  the  more  ambitious  one.  Here  is  the  story  of  his  cousin  Ellis,  then 
approaching  eighteen,  while  young  Swift  was  sixteen. 

He  called  on  Uncle  Paul  Crowell  [son  of  Grandfather  Crowell  and  village  store- 
keeper]. I  obtained  this  information  a  few  days  after  from  Uncle  Paul  himself. 
Stave  said,  "I  want  to  borrow  some  money.  Will  you  lend  it  to  me?"  "Oh,"  said 
Uncle  Paul,  "how  much  do  you  want?"  "Four  hundred  dollars,"  said  Stave. 
"Whew,"  said  Uncle  Paul,  "what  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?"  "  I  want  to  go  to  Brighton 
stockyards  and  buy  some  pigs."  "Why,  that  will  be  quite  an  undertaking  for  a 
boy."  "Yes,"  said  Uncle  Paul  to  me,  "I  could  but  admire  his  ambition."  Brighton 
Yards,  located  northwest  of  Boston,  sixty  miles  distant!    Just  imagine  it!    The  worst 

kind  of  sandy,  crooked  roads Well,  in  about  ten  days,  he,  with  his  drove,  hove 

in  sight  at  my  father's  home.  He  had  sold  some,  but  about  35  shoats  were  still  with 
him.  I  looked  over  his  outfit,  which  consisted  of  an  old  horse  and  a  democrat  wagon 
in  which  a  few  tired  or  lame  pigs  were  enjoying  a  ride  and  a  rest  with  their  legs  tied 
together.  With  him  was  another  lad  as  helper,  who  was  trying  to  keep  the  shoats  from 
straying.  There  was  Stave,  a  tall,  lank  youth,  with  a  rope  and  steelyards  on  his 
shoulder,  also  a  short  pole  he  carried  in  his  hand  that  might  do  duty  from  which  to 
suspend  the  squealers  and  steelyards  between  his  shoulders  and  those  of  the  customer. 
Father  had  made  his  selection  and  purchase,  and,  going  to  the  house  said,  "There  is  a 
good  exhibition  of  ambition.  Gustavus  Swift  will  make  a  success  in  whatever  business 
he  undertakes.  For  he  has  the  right  make  up."  Gustavus  made  several  such  trips 
to  Brighton  for  pigs,  spring  and  fall,  for  two  or  three  years.  Several  years  later  I  had 
learned  he  was  in  business  in  Barnstable.  While  on  the  train  from  Boston  to  Scussett 
[West  Sandwich  or  Sagamore]  I  noticed  a  man  riding  on  the  car  platform  all  the  way. 
Finally  I  recognized  him  as  G.  F.  Swift.  I  went  out  and  learned  he  was  on  his  way 
home.  He  had  been  doing  some  business  in  Brighton.  I  could  not  prevail  on  him 
to  come  into  the  car.    He  was  not  dressed  up. 

He  was  a  modest,  diffident  youth,  very  reticent,  with  an  unusual 
face,  the  features  being  exceptionally  refined.  But  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  self-reliant,  with  an  irrepressible  business  aggressiveness  that  led 
him  into  new  paths  that  other  young  men  had  neither  the  initiative  nor 
the  courage  to  enter. 

The  business  of  buying  and  selling  pigs  was  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  two  or  three  months  in  the  spring,  when  the  people  were  buying 
pigs  to  fatten  for  their  own  use.  What  use  did  the  young  dealer  in 
pigs  make  of  the  rest  of  the  year  ?  Naturally  enough  he  followed  the 
business  he  had  learned  of  butcher  and  meat  seller.  He  had  found  the 
way  to  the  big  stockyards  at  Brighton  outside  of  Boston  and  made  some 
kind  of  a  place  for  himself  there.  He  was  no  doubt  hard  pressed  for 
capital,  but  he  managed  to  keep  going  and  little  by  little  to  forge 
ahead. 
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His  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows.  On  Friday  he  bought  a 
fat  steer  in  the  Brighton  market  outside  of  Boston.  On  Saturday  he 
slaughtered  the  steer  and  hung  up  the  quarters  over  Sunday.  Monday 
he  loaded  the  meat  into  his  democrat  wagon  and  started  for  Cape  Cod, 
fifty  miles  away.  During  the  week  he  peddled  the  meat  from  house  to 
house  and  wherever  he  could  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  and  hav- 
ing sold  out  returned  on  the  following  Friday  to  Brighton  and  repeated 
the  process  the  next  week.  If  he  returned  on  Friday  with  more  money 
than  he  had  on  the  preceding  Friday,  this  was  his  profit  on  the  trans- 
actions of  the  wTeek.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  got  together  a  little 
capital  and  finally  began  to  look  for  a  place  in  which  to  establish  himself 
as  a  village  butcher.  This  search  led  to  developments  he  did  not,  at 
the  time,  anticipate  and  made  the  choice  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  his  life.  Southeast  from  Plymouth,  across  the 
great  bay,  forty  miles  away,  midway  of  the  long  arm  of  Cape  Cod,  is 
Eastham.  In  1643  the  Pilgrims  seriously  contemplated  the  abandon- 
ment of  Plymouth  and  removal  to  this  region.  After  full  examina- 
tion the  plan  was  rejected,  but  a  small  colony,  seven  men  and  their 
families,  settled  there,  and  the  place  flourished.  The  principal  village 
of  the  town  was  also  called  Eastham,  and  there  in  the  winter  of  1859-60 
G.  F.  Swift  opened  a  meat  market.  He  took  with  him  as  partner  or 
assistant  his  brother  Nathaniel,  who  was  his  senior  by  two  years  and  who 
like  himself  had  learned  the  business  with  the  still  older  brother  Noble. 
Eastham  was  a  very  small  village,  and  he  remained  there  little  more 
than  a  year.  But  this  was  long  enough  to  do  two  of  the  most  important 
things  he  did  during  his  entire  life.  He  fell  in  love  and  married  a  wife. 
On  January  3,  1 861,  he  became  the  husband  of  Annie  Maria  Higgins. 
Mrs.  Swift  was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Higgins,  one  of  the  seven  original 
proprietors  who  settled  in  Eastham  in  1643-44. 

Mr.  Swift  matured  early,  entered  business  early,  and  married  early — 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  and  six  months  old.  Surrendering  the 
Eastham  business  to  his  brother  Nathaniel,  he  returned  with  his  bride 
to  Sagamore  and  entered  into  the  same  business.  In  Sagamore  his 
eldest  son  was  born,  Louis  F.  Swift,  for  many  years  past  head  of 
Swift  &  Co. 

He  soon  concluded  that  there  was  not  room  for  him  and  his  brother 
Noble  in  Sagamore.  Finding  that  there  was  an  opening  in  the  village 
of  Barnstable,  a  few  miles  east,  he  established  himself  in  that  place  as 
the  local  butcher.  He  had,  for  years,  been  studying  cattle,  and  he  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  judges  of  cattle  in 
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Barnstable  County.  With  this  reputation  there  came  to  him  the  revela- 
tion that  this  expert  knowledge  was  capital  that  should  be  invested 
outside  the  walls  of  a  retail  butcher  shop.  Barnstable  was  a  small 
village.  It  had  little  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants.  There 
was  no  outlook  for  enlarging  the  business  of  the  meat  market.  But  there 
were  cattle  for  sale  on  Cape  Cod  farms,  and  the  farmers  could  not  get 
them  to  market  profitably.  The  young  butcher  therefore,  eager  for  a 
larger  field  of  activity,  began  to  study  the  question  whether  he  could  not 
do  this  with  profit  to  the  farmers  and  to  himself.  He  already  knew  the 
towns  between  Barnstable  and  Boston,  and  his  acquaintance  with  them 
would  be  a  help  in  the  new  business.  Once  entered  upon,  it  took  him 
again  to  the  large  stockyards  at  Brighton  and  Watertown  outside  of 
Boston.  A  clerk  looked  after  the  meat  market  in  Barnstable,  and 
Mr.  Swift  bought  and  sold  cattle.  He  knew  cattle,  no  one  better,  and 
what  he  bought  he  sold  readily  at  a  profit.  The  business  grew,  and  he 
began,  in  a  small  way,  to  prosper.  The  buying  and  selling  of  cattle 
soon  became  his  real  business  and  the  meat  market  a  side  issue.  He 
was  no  longer  a  village  butcher  but  a  cattle  dealer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  remained  in  Barnstable  about  eight  years. 
There  their  second  son,  Edward  Foster,  was  born.  A  third  son,  Lincoln, 
was  born  and  died  there.  In  Barnstable  were  born  also  two  daughters, 
Annie  May  and  Helen  Louise. 

In  1869  Mr.  Swift's  increasing  business  called  the  family  away  from 
Barnstable,  and  they  made  their  home  first  in  Clinton  and  later  in 
Lancaster,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  Worcester  County.  It 
was  in  Lancaster  that  the  fourth  son,  Charles  Henry,  was  born  in  1872. 
Meantime,  cattle-buying  not  occupying  all  Mr.  Swift's  energies,  he  had 
established  a  meat  market  in  Clinton,  a  few  miles  south  of  Lancaster, 
putting  his  brother  Nathaniel  in  charge.  From  this  point  as  a  center  he 
sent  his  meat  in  wagons  to  the  cities  and  villages  of  Worcester  County. 
A  little  later  he  opened  another  market  in  Freetown,  between  Fall  River 
and  Taunton.  This  enterprise  he  put  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  who  sent 
his  wagons  out  among  the  towns  of  Bristol  County.  This  man  proved 
so  efficient  that  Mr.  Swift  later  advanced  him  to  positions  of  large 
responsibility.  In  these  undertakings,  sending  out  dressed  meats  from 
chosen  centers  through  districts  as  wide  as  wagons  could  reach,  Mr. 
Swift  was  unconsciously  preparing  himself  for  that  future,  then  quite 
undreamed  of,  when  the  field  of  his  operations  should  embrace  the  world. 

Meantime,  however,  he  did  begin  to  get  a  new  vision  of  the  possible 
development  of  the  cattle-buying  business  into  which  he  had  been  feeling 
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his  way.  The  trend  toward  the  cities  had  begun.  Population  in 
industrial  centers  was  multiplying.  The  demand  for  meat  was  increas- 
ing. He  looked  into  the  future  and  saw  it  growing  more  and  more. 
The  purpose  of  greatly  enlarging  the  field  of  his  operations  began  to  take 
shape  in  his  mind.  Massachusetts,  New  England,  began  to  seem  too 
small  for  him.  He  looked  west  toward  Albany  and  Buffalo,  where 
there  were  now  great  cattle  yards  with  their  enlarged  opportunities  for 
profitable  business.  In  1872  the  opportunity  came  to  enter  on  the 
realization  of  his  dreams. 

In  that  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  James  A.  Hathaway, 
who  was  doing  a  large  meat  business  in  Boston.  The  firm  was  Hathaway 
&  Swift  and  combined  the  dressed-meat  business  with  that  of  buying  and 
selling  cattle  for  the  Boston  market.  Mr.  Hathaway  looked  after  the 
meat  business  and  the  selling  in  Boston,  while  Mr.  Swift  managed  the 
buying  end  of  the  enterprise.  This  part  of  the  business,  in  accordance 
with  his  previously  matured  plans,  he  soon  extended  to  Albany  and  a 
few  months  later  to  Buffalo.  This  rapid  extension  westward  was  one 
of  the  indications  of  that  extraordinary  revolution  then  taking  place  in 
the  business  of  the  country  and  particularly  in  the  meat  industry. 
The  needs  of  the  cities  of  the  East  had  outgrown  the  home  supply. 
Europe  was  calling  for  American  food.  There  had  been  a  time,  only  a 
few  years  before  that  of  which  I  write,  when  the  products  of  the  West 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  East  and  sold  at  a  profit.  A  hundred  years 
ago  it  cost  five  dollars  to  transport  a  hundred  pounds  of  freight  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York.  The  cost  of  transportation  was  prohibitive,  and 
commerce  hardly  existed.  Then  began  the  new  era  of  railways,  and 
everything  was  changed.  The  country  was  covered  with  railroad  lines 
and  competition  reduced  freight  rates  to  so  low  a  figure  that  an  ever- 
increasing  flood  of  western  products  filled  the  eastern  markets.  In  the 
early  seventies  the  meaning  of  all  this  and  its  relation  to  him  began  to 
be  clear  to  Mr.  Swift.  He  saw  the  primary  cattle  market  move  west  to 
Albany  and  then,  almost  without  pause,  west  again  to  Buffalo.  And 
he  had  the  business  sagacity  to  see  that  the  real  and  permanent  primary 
market  was  Chicago.  He  studied  the  matter  carefully,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  examine  beforehand  every  step  in  his  career.  The  more 
he  thought  of  it  the  clearer  it  became  to  him  that  if  he  aspired  to  leader- 
ship in  the  cattle  business  he  must  make  Chicago  his  headquarters. 

And  it  seems  evident  that  before  the  seventies  of  the  last  century 
were  half  over  he  had  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to  strike  for  leadership 
in  the  cattle  business.     Every  step  in  his  future  career  was  taken  with 
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that  end  in  view.  He  intended  to  be  in  the  first  rank.  Why,  otherwise, 
was  he  not  content  with  the  prosperity  he  was  enjoying  ?  The  firm  of 
Hathaway  &  Swift  was  exceptionally  successful.  Mr.  Swift  was  a  young 
man  in  1874 — thirty-five  years  old — already  fairly  well  off  and  estab- 
lished in  a  good  business.  But  when  he  came  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  new  conditions  of  the  cattle  trade  he  sensed  the  fact  that  the  real 
field  of  his  operations  was  Chicago,  and  to  Chicago  he  determined  to  go. 

The  firm  of  Hathaway  &  Swift  was  doing  well,  but  Mr.  Swift  per- 
suaded his  partner  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  the  cattle-buying  part 
of  their  business  to  that  city,  and  the  year  1875  found  him  among  the 
cattle  buyers  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

The  family  found  a  home  on  Emerald  Avenue  near  the  Yards  and 
there  Mr.  Swift  continued  among  his  employees  for  twenty-three  years. 
His  going  to  Chicago  was,  of  course,  the  turning-point  in  his  business 
lif e.  He  did  not  go  to  Chicago  as  a  packer,  but  as  a  cattle  buyer.  The 
cattle  raisers  brought  their  cattle  to  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  and  sold 
them  to  the  buyers  for  the  best  price  they  could  get.  In  1875  the 
"Yards"  was  a  small  affair  in  comparison  with  what  it  is  today.  The 
packing  business  was  smaller  still  as  compared  with  the  stupendous 
enterprises  of  our  time.  But  small  as  it  then  was  it  did  not  take 
Mr.  Swift  long  to  discover  that  the  future  belonged,  not  to  the  buyer 
and  seller  of  cattle,  but  to  the  packer,  and  he  quickly  decided  to  enter 
the  meat-packing  business. 

As  has  been  already  said,  the  two  men  who  were  destined  to  become 
the  leading  figures  in  the  packing  industry,  P.  D.  Armour  and  G.  F. 
Swift,  became  citizens  of  Chicago  in  the  same  year,  1875.  Mr.  Armour 
was  Mr.  Swift's  senior  by  seven  years,  being  forty-three  years  old. 
Each  man  had  certain  advantages  on  his  side  in  the  business  race  before 
them.  Mr.  Armour  had  been  longer  in  business,  was  already  a  man 
of  large  wealth,  and  for  eight  years  had  had  packing  interests  in  Chicago 
which  had  finally  become  so  large  and  profitable  as  to  make  his  residence 
in  that  city  necessary.  The  sole  advantage  Mr.  Swift  had  was  his  age. 
He  was  only  thirty-six  years  old.  Though  he  had  some  accumulations, 
his  wealth  did  not  compare  with  that  of  Mr.  Armour.  Probably  in  native 
business  genius  and  acquired  abilities  two  men  were  never  more  equally 
matched. 

The  packing  business  of  1877,  when  Mr.  Swift  entered  it,  was  a 
totally  different  affair  from  what  it  has  since  become — different  not  in 
size  only  but  in  kind.  The  packers  were  essentially  pork  packers — pork 
curers  and  packers.     Curing  and  packing  were  winter  jobs  only,  and 
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the  distributing  of  the  product  followed  during  the  succeeding  warm 
weather,  when  killing  and  curing  could  not  be  done.  But  already  that 
marvelous,  yet  simple,  invention  was  being  perfected  which  revolution- 
ized or  rather  entirely  made  over  the  meat  industry — the  refrigerator 
car.  It  was  this  car  that  transformed  the  packing  industry  into  the 
fresh-meat  industry  and  opened  the  way  for  the  undreamed-of  develop- 
ment of  the  business.  I  say  undreamed-of  development,  and  yet  it  was 
G.  F.  Swift's  prevision  of  developments  that  seemed  to  him  possible  that 
led  him  to  enter,  not  so  much  the  packing,  as  the  fresh-meat,  industry. 

It  is  said  that  this  vision  came  to  him  very  soon  after  he  began 
buying  cattle  in  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  to  ship  east.  A  picture  is 
drawn  of  him  sitting  on  a  fence  at  the  Yards  with  Herbert  Barnes, 
urging  Mr.  Barnes  to  receive  from  him  consignments  of  dressed  beef 
for  the  eastern  market.  These  were  to  be  at  the  outset  cars  of  chilled 
beef  sent  during  the  winter  months.  The  agent  was  to  "break  down 
the  prejudice  incident  to  all  innovations  and  undertake  the  building  up 
of  an  eastern  market  for  western  beef."  Mr.  Swift  was  full  of  the 
subject,  and  his  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Having  thus  found  an  efficient 
agent,  in  1877  he  entered  the  new  business  and  became  a  packer. 

In  its  beginnings  the  new  business  was  preparing  dressed  beef  and 
sending  it  to  eastern  markets.  The  economy  of  sending  dressed  beef 
instead  of  live  cattle  was  enormous.  It  did  not  have  to  be  fed  and 
watered  on  the  way.  A  steer  in  the  shape  of  dressed  beef  weighed  more 
than  40  per  cent  less  than  when  alive.  But  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing the  new  business  successful  were  well-nigh  insurmountable.  The 
railroads  were  opposed  to  it  because  it  reduced  freight  bills  nearly  one- 
half.  The  eastern  stockyards  were  hostile  because  it  threatened  their 
business.  The  eastern  butchers  fought  against  it  for  the  same  reason. 
Every  sort  of  misrepresentation  was  employed  to  prejudice  the  eastern 
public  against  Chicago  dressed  beef.  It  could,  at  that  time,  1877.  be 
sent  only  in  the  winter,  and  even  during  the  winter  the  eastern  consumer 
would  have  none  of  it.  Mr.  Swift,  through  his  agents  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  set  to  work  to  break  down  this  prejudice  and  build  up  an  eastern 
market  for  western  beef.  And  meantime,  in  the  opening  of  the  winter 
of  1877,  he  began  to  make  shipments.  He  took  the  greatest  personal 
pains  with  the  cars  in  which  they  were  made.  As  Charles  Winans 
tells  the  story: 

He  rigged  up  a  car  after  his  own  ideas.  He  superintended  the  loading  of  it  him- 
self. He  even  took  an  active  part  in  hanging  the  quarters  of  beef  by  ropes  from  the 
2X4  timbers  he  had  arranged.     The  car  was  sealed  up  and  started  on  its  journey 
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eastward Barnes  was  waiting  for  it  when  it  came.     It  was  with  grave  doubts 

and  misgivings  that  he  opened  it.  But  when,  at  last,  he  did  open  it  and  the  quarters 
of  beef  stood  revealed  as  fresh  and  sweet  and  in  better  condition  for  food  than  when 
they  left  Chicago,  then  Barnes  knew  that  western  dressed  beef  had  got  to  the  east  to 

stay  there He  knew  that  the  task  of  uprooting  the  prejudices  that  were  so 

strongly  planted  was  no  easy  one.  But  he  set  about  it  with  the  true  New  England 
energy  and  persistence,  and  he  kept  at  it  until  it  was  a  fact  accomplished. 

The  success  achieved  was  such  that  Mr.  Swift  became  more  and 
more  determined  that  the  eastern  market  must  be  supplied  the  whole 
year  round,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  as  well  as  winter. 

This  was  to  be  the  work  of  the  refrigerator  car,  upon  which  his  mind 
had  been  fixed  from  the  beginning.  The  devising  of  that  car  dated 
back  more  than  ten  years.  It  had  not  been  entirely  successful.  From 
year  to  year  it  had  been  improved  but  was  still  far  from  the  perfection 
it  has  since  attained.  Other  packers  were  studying  it  with  interest,  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Swift's  mind  comprehended  its  vast  potentialities  a  little 
sooner  than  did  the  minds  of  other  men.  But  if  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  introducing  Chicago  dressed  beef  into  the  eastern  market  in  the 
winter  had  been  great,  those  confronting  its  introduction  in  the  summer 
by  means  of  the  refrigerator  cars  were  immensely  greater.  To  all 
those  before  encountered  were  now  added  new  ones  with  the  railroads. 
They  were  equipped  to  handle  live  stock.  They  had  an  abundance  of 
cars  for  shipping  cattle.  But  they  had  no  refrigerator  cars,  and  they 
would  not  have  any.  They  doubted  their  value.  They  were  not  organ- 
ized to  run  them  and  were  skeptical  about  their  ability  to  do  it.  Such 
cars  must  be  kept  immaculately  clean.  Any  speck  of  decay  would 
make  them  worse  than  worthless  by  tainting  and  thus  destroying  the 
beef  they  carried.  The  older  roads  running  most  directly  to  the  East 
were  particularly  averse  to  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
refrigerator  car. 

But  with  Mr.  Swift  difficulties  existed  only  to  be  overcome.  He 
went  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which,  owing  to  its  longer  line  to 
the  East,  had  little  live-stock  business,  and  proposed  that  the  road 
should  unite  with  him  in  building  up  a  business  in  shipping  dressed  beef, 
providing  refrigerator  cars  that  would  carry  the  product  the  year  round. 
He  would  furnish  the  business  if  they  would  provide  the  cars.  The 
road  welcomed  the  proposal  to  accept  the  new  business,  but  they  would 
not  build  refrigerator  cars.  "Will  you  haul  the  cars,  if  I  build  them 
myself?"  said  Mr.  Swift.  The  management  answering  "yes,"  he 
arranged  for  the  building  of  ten  of  the  best  refrigerator  cars  then  made, 
and  put  them  into  immediate  use.    This  was  the  origin  of  his  private 
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car  lines.  During  the  twenty-five  years  that  followed,  that  is  during 
Mr.  Swift's  lifetime,  these  ten  cars  grew  into  thousands. 

For  the  dressed-beef  industry,  which  was  the  original  business,  did 
not  remain  that  alone.  Eastern  prejudice  once  broken  down  and  Chicago 
dressed  beef  being  recognized  as  the  best  in  the  world,  an  insistent 
demand  arose  for  fresh  mutton  and  then  for  fresh  pork  and  finally  for  all 
sorts  of  fresh  meats,  transported  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  the  dressed- 
beef  business  expanded  into  the  vast  fresh-meat  industry.  Few  things 
in  industrial  and  commercial  history  have  wrought  such  a  revolution  in 
business  methods  and  expansion  as  the  refrigerator  car. 

In  1905  Charles  E.  Russell,  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  told  the  story 
of  Mr.  Swift's  relation  to  the  first  successful  use  of  the  refrigerator  car. 
His  articles  were  written  in  a  far  from  friendly  spirit,  and  this  makes 
all  the  more  interesting  the  following  enforced  tribute  to  Mr.  Swift: 

A  man  named  Tiffany  had  lately  invented  and  was  trying  to  introduce  a  refri- 
gerator car Mr.  Swift  studied  this  scheme  and  gradually  unfolded  in  his  mind 

a  plan  having  the  prospect  of  enormous  profits — or  enormous  disaster.  When  his 
plan  was  matured  he  offered  it  to  certain  railroad  companies.  It  was  merely  that  the 
railroads  should  operate  the  refrigerator  cars  summer  and  winter,  and  that  he  should 
furnish  them  with  fresh  dressed  meats  for  the  Eastern  market.  This  proposal  the 
railroads  promptly  rejected. 

Thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  Mr.  Swift  determined  to  make  the  desperate 
cast  alone.  Commercial  history  has  few  instances  of  a  courage  more  genuine.  The 
risk  involved  was  great.  The  project  was  wholly  new:  not  only  demand  and  supply 
had  to  be  created,  but  all  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery  of  marketing.  Failure 
meant  utter  ruin.  Mr.  Swift  accepted  the  hazard.  He  built  refrigerator  cars  under 
the  Tiffany  and  other  patents  and  began  to  ship  out  dressed  meats,  winter  and 
summer. 

The  trade  regarded  the  innovation  as  little  less  than  insanity.  Mr.  Swift's 
immediate  downfall  was  generally  prophesied  on  all  sides,  and  truly  only  a  giant  in 
will  and  resources  could  have  triumphed,  so  beset.  He  must  needs  demonstrate  that 
the  refrigerator  car  would  do  its  work,  that  the  meat  would  be  perfectly  preserved 
and  then  he  must  overcome  the  deep-seated  prejudices  of  the  people,  combat  the 
opposition  of  local  butchers,  establish  markets  and  distribute  products.  All  this  he 
did.  People  in  the  East  found  that  Chicago  dressed  beef  was  better  and  cheaper 
than  theirs,  the  business  slowly  spread,  branch  houses  were  established  in  every 
Eastern  city  and  the  Swift  establishment  began  to  thrive.  By  1880  the  experiment 
was  an  indubitable  success. 

As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Swift  was  right  a  great  revolution  swept 
over  the  meat  and  cattle  industries,  and  eventually  over  the  whole  business  of  supplying 
the  public  with  perishable  food  products.  The  other  packing  houses  at  the  stock- 
yards went  into  the  dressed-meat  trade,  refrigerator  cars  ran  in  every  direction,  ship- 
ments of  cattle  on  the  hoof  declined,  the  great  economy  of  the  new  process  brought 
saving  to  the  customer  and  profit  to  the  producer,  and  the  new  order  began  to  work 
vast  and  unforeseen  changes  in  the  life  and  customs  of  the  nation. 
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Mr.  Russell  goes  on  to  declare  "  Gustavus  F.  Swift  the  chief  founder 
and  almost  the  creator  of  the  refrigator  car  as  a  factor  in  modern  condi- 
tions" and  "really  the  most  remarkable  figure"  in  the  packing  industry 
of  Chicago.  It  is  certain  that  the  man  who  made  the  refrigerator  car 
the  factor  it  has  become  in  business  was  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  for 
in  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life  he  feeds  the  world,  carrying  to  every 
part  of  it  perishable  foods  of  every  other  part. 

The  firm  of  Hathaway  &  Swift  was  no  longer  in  existence.  When  in 
1877-78  Mr.  Swift  decided  that  the  future  belonged,  not  to  the  cattle 
buyers,  but  to  the  packers,  and  decided  that  the  firm  must  enter  the 
packing  business  or  take  a  back  seat  in  the  developments  he  foresaw, 
Mr.  Hathaway  drew  back.  He  refused  to  enter  the  packing  business. 
He  clung  to  the  idea  that  the  true  theory  was  to  buy  cattle  in  Chicago 
and  ship  them  alive  to  the  eastern  market.  With  his  clear  foresight 
of  impending  changes  Mr.  Swift  knew  that  this  would  be  a  fatal  policy 
to  follow  for  any  firm  aspiring  to  the  largest  success.  The  partners 
therefore  separated. 

This  change  did  not  immediately  take  Mr.  Swift  out  of  the  business 
of  buying  cattle.  In  an  interview  some  years  ago  Louis  F.  Swift  was 
reported  as  saying: 

I  can  remember  when  my  father  bought  all  the  cattle  we  handled.  He  did  not 
need  any  help.  Then  came  the  time  when  he  had  to  go  to  the  packing  house  and 
offices  and  I  took  up  the  buying  alone  and  did  all  of  it.  My  five  brothers  followed  me. 
I  well  remember  when  we  were  able  to  ship  one  whole  car  of  beef  in  one  day.  It 
marked  an  epoch  in  our  business. 

But  while  this  evolution  was  going  forward  and  the  father  was  train- 
ing his  sons  to  assist  him  in  Chicago,  other  important  developments 
were  taking  place.  He  saw  that  he  needed  a  partner  to  care  for  the 
eastern  end  of  the  business,  someone  in  whose  integrity  and  business 
ability  he  had  confidence.  His  mind  turned  to  his  brother  Edwin  C. 
Swift,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior.  Edwin  had  some  time  before  gone 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Letters  sent  to  his  last  address  in  San  Francisco 
did  not  find  him.  They  were  returned.  He  had  left  San  Francisco 
without  directions  for  forwarding  his  mail.  But  Mr.  Swift  had  set  his 
mind  on  securing  him  as  a  partner,  and  he  now  did  a  characteristic 
thing.  He  called  in  one  of  his  cousins  who  was  in  his  employ,  handed 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  said:  "Take  this,  you  will  need  it.  I 
want  you  to  find  Edwin.  Last  heard  from  he  was  in  San  Francisco. 
Where  he  went  from  there  it  is  up  to  you  to  find  out.  But  fail  not  to 
bring  him  to  me.     He  may  refuse  and  put  up  all  kinds  of  objections,  but 
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fail  not  to  bring  him  just  the  same."    The  messenger  spent  a  week  in  San 

Francisco  without  result.    Finally  he  found  the  name  he  was  after  in  a 

railroad  contractor's  office  and  learned  that  the  gang  Swift  was  with  was 

several  hundred  miles  away  following  the  engineers  across  the  Rocky 

Mountains.    After  weeks  of  travel  and  many  adventures  he  found  his  man 

in  charge  of  the  gang  with  the  engineers  and  explained  to  him  his  errand. 

Edwin  said,  " What  does  G.  F.  want  of  me ?"    The  cousin  answered,  "I 

cannot  tell.     I  know  this.     He  wanted  you  enough  to  foot  the  expenses  of 

this  trip.     He  charged  me,  'Bring  him  without  jail.' "     Edwin  said,  "  I  am 

here  bound  by  contract.    I  cannot  go  if  I  would;  so  do  not  bother  me 

further."    But  the  cousin  had  the  impressive  and  imperative  charge  of 

G.  F.  so  impressed  on  his  mind  that  he  continued,  as  he  says,  "  to  remind 

him  of  his  duty"  daily,  saying  to  him,  "You  must  know  G.  F.  would 

not  have  gone  to  this  trouble  and  expense  unless  it  meant  something  of 

great  importance  to  you  as  well  as  to  himself.    You  know  Gustave.    You 

know  he  would  not  have  done  all  this  without  good  reasons.    I  have 

been  more  than  two  months  on  this  trip  thus  far  and  I  will  not  return 

without  you."    It  took  two  weeks  to  part  Edwin  from  his  job  and  get 

him  started  for  Chicago  and  the  fortune  his  brother  was  offering  him. 

An  old  horse  was  found,  and  they  started  through  the  wilderness  for 

Ogden,  two  hundred  miles  away,  riding  and  walking  alternately — the 

old-time  method,  perhaps,  of  "ride  and  tie."    I  regret  that  I  do  not  know 

the  story  of  the  meeting  of  the  brothers  when  the  cousin  delivered  Edwin 

at  the  office  of  his  older  brother.     Edwin  was  then  twenty-nine  and  G.  F. 

thirty-nine.    Mr.  Swift  must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  his 

young  brother,  for  he  made  him  his  partner  and  sent  him  to  represent 

the  firm  in  the  East,  with  headquarters  in  Boston.    The  business  at  the 

eastern  end  was  done  under  the  trade  name  of  Swift  Brothers,  but  the 

name  of  the  company  was  G.  F.  Swift  &  Company. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  after  the  refrigerator  cars  of  Mr.  Swift 

began  to  appear  in  Boston  that  the  following  incident  is  said  to  have 

occurred.    I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  cousin  already  quoted  in  a  letter 

written  August  20,  1920,  forty  years  after  the  event.    Referring  to  the 

fact  that  when  Mr.  Swift  was  an  operator  in  Brighton  he  had  dealt 

quite  extensively  with  the  Stock  Yards  Bank  at  that  place,  frequently 

borrowing  money  and  having  a  well-established  credit,  the  letter  says: 

When  it  became  known  that  G.  F.  Swift  was  actually  shipping  dressed  beef  into 
New  England  he  happened  to  be  in  Brighton.  He  called  at  the  bank  for  accommoda- 
tion. They  declined  to  loan  him  any  more  money.  He  said,  "What  is  the  matter? 
Do  I  owe  you  anything?"  "No."  "How  have  I  lost  my  credit?"  The  president 
of  the  bank  said,  "If  we  lend  you  money  you  would  probably  use  it  in  furthering  your 
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scheme  to  injure  our  business."  G.  F.  Swift  told  me  this  little  story,  enjoying  it 
very  much.  The  parties  got  rather  warm,  when  Mr.  Swift  started  to  leave  the  bank. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  called  loudly,  "Yes,  I  will  cause  grass  to  grow  and  flourish  in  your 
yards" — a  prediction  which  has  long  since  been  fulfilled.  The  opposition  he  found 
in  Lowell,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  places  and  how  he  overcame  it 
is  history. 

He  did  not  leave  the  task  of  finding  an  eastern  market  entirely  to  others. 
His  brother  Edwin  C.  and  he  himself  worked  the  field  together  and 
separately.  They  adopted  a  liberal  policy  toward  the  trade.  In  the 
more  important  centers  they  either  engaged  the  leading  meat  dealer  as 
their  agent  or  entered  into  partnership  with  him,  to  his  great  advantage. 
They  formed  in  a  few  years  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  partnerships. 
They  shared  their  prosperity  with  the  trade.  This  policy  was  popular 
and  gained  them  both  friends  and  business.  It  was  a  part  of  the  service 
they  rendered  the  community,  and  not  less  a  service  because  it  proved 
profitable.  Mr.  Swift  had  no  sympathy  with  the  practice  of  some 
packers,  whose  first  appearance  in  a  town  was  as  rivals  to  the  butchers  of 
the  place  whom  they  were  powerful  enough  to  drive  out  of  business. 
In  the  early  years  Mr.  Swift  himself  or  his  brother  visited  all  the  larger 
cities  and  many  smaller  ones  and  arranged  these  agencies  or  business 
associations,  and  wherever  they  went  the  refrigerator  car  followed.  At 
the  beginning  that  car  was  far  from  perfect  and  occasioned  many  losses, 
but  every  year  it  was  improved.  I  have  referred  to  the  confident 
prophecies  of  Mr.  Swift's  certain  failure.  Few  now  living  know  the 
struggle  through  which  he  fought  his  way  to  success  during  the  first 
five  years.  But  he  did  not  fail.  Every  year  found  him  on  firmer 
ground.  Business  increased.  Operations  expanded,  and  in  1885  the 
firm  was  incorporated  as  Swift  &  Company  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$300,000.  Mr.  Swift  became  and  remained  president.  This  was  only 
seven  or  eight  years  after  the  founding  of  the  business,  and  it  was  still* 
in  comparison  with  what  it  has  since  become,  an  infant  industry.  But 
less  than  two  years  later,  so  rapid  was  the  development,  the  capital  was 
increased  to  $3,000,000,  a  tenfold  increase. 

After  the  refrigerator  car  came  the  refrigerator  ship,  and  with  that 
the  extension  of  the  business  to  England  and  the  Continent.  If  the 
introduction  of  Western  dressed  meat  to  the  American  seaboard  had 
been  difficult,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  putting  it  on  the  overseas 
market  would  seem  impossible.  But  this  tremendous  achievement  was 
accomplished,  not  by  Mr.  Swift  alone,  but  by  all  the  packers.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Swift  made  as  many  as  twenty  trips  abroad  in  this  great 
undertaking.    He  is  pictured  as  getting  up  every  morning  in  London 
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for  weeks  together  at  three  o'clock  and  going  to  the  great  market  and 
attending  personally  to  the  handling  of  his  beef,  keeping  it  so  openly- 
displayed  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked.  The  story  is  told  of  a  great 
dinner  where  the  finest  roast  of  beef  that  could  be  found  was  to  be  served. 
It  was  prodigiously  relished.  "  The  Scotchmen  claimed  it  for  Scotland, 
the  Englishmen  for  England."  The  dealer  who  furnished  it  was  sent 
for  and  asked  to  tell  the  diners  whether  it  was  English  beef  or  Scotch. 
"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  dealer,  "that  beef  isn't  English,  nor  yet 
again  is  it  Scotch.  That  beef  is  American  chilled  beef,  dressed  in 
Chicago  and  sent  here  by  refrigerator  car  and  refrigerator  steamer." 
The  campaign  to  conquer  the  English  market  was  long  and  hard, 
requiring  immense  courage,  tact,  and  perseverance,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  brilliantly  successful. 

This  is  not  the  story  of  a  great  business  but  of  the  man  who  made  it 
a  great  business.  And  yet  the  man  so  identified  himself  with  the 
business  that  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  two.  Mr.  Swift  origi- 
nated the  business,  made  it,  worked  out  its  marvelous  success,  and 
dominated  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  story 
that  this  extraordinary  man  developed  with  the  business  that  grew  from 
nothing  to  such  gigantic  proportions  and  expanded  in  so  many  directions 
— a  business  that  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  unfolded  into  such 
a  bewildering  multiplicity  of  undertakings.  But  it  never  became  too 
great  or  multiform  for  this  quiet,  masterful  man. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  this  evolution  relates  to  the 
by-products  of  the  packing  industry.  In  the  early  days  the  only  by- 
products to  which  any  attention  was  given  were  the  hides,  tallow,  and 
tongues.  Everything  else  that  was  not  edible  was  sheer  waste.  Gradu- 
ally in  1880  began  the  transformation  of  this  waste  into  profitable 
by-products.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  oleomargarine.  Then 
followed  glue.  In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Swift's  life  the  company  turned 
out  eight  million  pounds  of  glue.  Beef  extract,  pepsin,  soap,  oil,  fertili- 
zer, and  more  than  a  score  of  other  by-products  followed,  until  every- 
thing in  or  on  a  meat  animal  was  utilized.  All  this  meant  vastly  more 
than  profit  to  the  packer.  It  meant  more  money  to  the  farmer  for  his 
five  stock  and  to  the  public  cheaper  meat,  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
many  things,  some  never  known  before,  that  contribute  to  the  general 
welfare. 

Mr.  Swift  began  business  in  Chicago  with  little  capital.  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  one  wonders  where  and  how  he  acquired  the  skill  that 
enabled  him  to  launch  his  new  packing  enterprise  and  meet  the  demands 
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its  growth  laid  upon  him.  The  first  few  years  must  have  been  filled 
with  anxiety,  as  they  also  were  with  unremitting  toil.  He  worked 
much  longer  hours  than  any  of  his  employees.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  cousin, 
joined  him  in  Chicago  in  1880  and  before  going  to  work  was  a  guest  in 
his  house.  He  says:  "I  found  Mr.  Swift  a  very  busy  man.  He  did 
practically  all  the  buying  at  that  period.  Five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  off  on  horseback,  pants  tucked  into  his  boots — a  streak 
of  dust  visible  much  longer  than  he  was."  It  was  only  extraordinary 
financial  ability  and  daily  overtime  toil  that  achieved  the  success  of 
those  early  years.  He  was  matched  against  some  of  the  ablest  business 
men  of  his  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  day,  all  of  whom  were  strug- 
gling for  supremacy  in  what  was  a  new  industry  in  the  world  of  business. 
They  drove  each  other  to  well-nigh  superhuman  efforts  to  carry  their 
products  around  the  globe.  Expansion  and  ever  greater  expansion 
was  called  for.  The  outstanding  illustration  of  this  is  the  successive 
establishment  of  branch  houses.  As  has  been  said,  Swift  &  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1885  and  within  two  years  increased  its  capital 
stock  tenfold.  Its  first  branch  was  established  in  1888  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Two  years  later  the  Omaha  branch  followed.  In  1892 
another  was  built  at  St.  Louis.  Then  followed  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in 
1896-97,  St.  Paul  in  1897,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  in  1902.  These  were 
all  completely  equipped  packing-plants,  with  stockyards  adjacent, 
each  of  which  developed  into  a  great  enterprise.  They  were,  in  every 
case,  opened  only  after  the  most  painstaking  and  exhaustive  examination. 
The  establishment  of  the  branch  plant  at  St.  Joseph  illustrates  Mr.  Swift's 
methods.  His  attention  had  been  repeatedly  called  to  St.  Joseph  as  a 
place  presenting  peculiar  advantages  for  a  Swift  &  Company  packing- 
house before  he  began  to  consider  the  matter  seriously.  When  he 
decided  to  take  it  up  he  accepted  the  views  of  no  one  else,  but  went 
himself  to  St.  Joseph  to  look  the  ground  over.  He  not  only  examined 
the  town,  its  location,  and  its  people,  but  "  drove  in  a  road  wagon  for 
days  and  days  in  all  directions,  examined  the  quality  of  the  soil,  got  facts 
and  figures  about  corn  production,  studied  the  transportation  facilities, 
made  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  farming  population," 
and  only  after  this  careful  personal  investigation  decided  to  establish 
the  St.  Joseph  branch. 

Meanwhile  by  this  time,  1896,  the  capitalization  of  the  company  had 
been  increased  to  $15,000,000.  From  time  to  time  it  continued  to  grow 
as  the  business  expanded,  reaching  before  1903,  $25,000,000  In  that 
year,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Mr.  Swift  had  been  in  the  packing  business 
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twenty-five  years.  One  ought  to  say,  only  twenty-five  years.  For  in 
that  brief  peroid  he  had  not  only  founded  an  industry  which  in  1918 
transacted  a  volume  of  business  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  but  had  himself  built  it  up  to  vast  proportions  and 
established  the  policies  and  methods  which  have  led  to  its  extraordinary 
development. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Swift  did  not  live  to  an  advanced  age. 
The  physical,  mental,  and  nervous  strain  of  the  twenty-five  years 
following  1877  were  enough  to  wear  out  any  man.  He  worked  harder 
than  any  man  in  his  employ.  His  mind  was  incessantly  engaged  on 
the  new  and  perplexing  problems  of  a  business  that  developed  and 
expanded  in  every  direction  with  bewildering  rapidity.  To  meet  the 
demands  for  new  capital  to  finance  a  business  that  grew  with  such  leaps 
and  bounds  and  every  day  called  aloud  for  more  and  more  money  which 
must  be  supplied  would  have  driven  an  ordinary  man  mad.  Mr.  Swift 
grew  with  his  business  into  an  extraordinary  man,  but  the  Gargantuan 
appetite  of  the  business  he  had  created  for  more  and  ever  more  funds 
to  finance  it  must  have  exhausted  even  his  store  of  nervous  energy. 
He  ought  to  be  alive  today,  eighty-two  years  old.  But  he  died,  when  he 
was  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  at  sixty-three,  March  29,  1903. 
At  that  time  there  were  in  the  various  establishments  controlled  by  his 
company  above  7,000  employees,  and  the  yearly  business  exceeded 
$160,000,000. 

"A  man  of  vast  and  various  capabilities,  his  genius  for  commercial 
transactions  and  his  excellent  judgment  placed  him  high  among  the 
captains  of  industry."  This  was  among  the  things  said  of  him  after 
his  death.  "He  began  life  in  the  humblest  way  among  the  sand  dunes 
of  Cape  Cod  and  closed  it  as  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the  indus- 
trial world."  The  newspapers  spoke  of  his  industry,  frugality,  sharp- 
sightedness,  clear-headedness,  cleverness  in  molding  circumstances  and 
managing  affairs,  quiet  resoluteness,  concentration  upon  a  given  purpose, 
reticence,  and  almost  diffidence.  It  was  said:  "He  talked  little  and 
accomplished  much  and  let  the  results  talk  for  him.  He  was  averse 
to  publicity,  preferring  to  be  unknown  in  any  other  way  than  through 
his  ordinary  business  connections.  He  was  attentive  to  details  and  a 
keen  critic  of  the  men  in  his  employment."  The  pains  he  took  in  caring 
for  his  meats  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  his  calling  a  driver  from  the 
seat  of  his  wagon  one  day  to  show  him  where  an  inch  or  so  of  meat  was 
exposed  and  making  him  carefully  cover  it.  If  he  was  a  keen  critic  of 
his  men  he  usually  helped  the  victim  by  giving  the  criticism  a  humorous 
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turn.  He  had  a  good  salesman,  sharp  as  a  tack,  but  untidy  in  his 
appearance.  One  day  Mr.  Swift  met  him  when  he  had  on  a  woolen 
frock  with  a  world  of  grease  on  it,  which  had  not  seen  the  laundry 
for  several  weeks.  Mr.  Swift  inquired  what  the  market  for  tallow  was. 
Being  told  that  it  was  about  4!  cents  he  said  he  thought  the  price  was 
going  lower,  and  if  he  were  the  salesman  he  would  have  the  frock  rendered 
out  in  order  to  get  the  full  market  value  of  the  tallow  in  it.  The  sales- 
man took  the  lesson  to  heart,  but  he  must  have  had,  in  later  years,  many 
a  laugh  over  the  humorous  way  in  which  it  had  been  taught.  This  vein 
of  humor  was  often  in  evidence.  One  of  his  buyers  rode  up  to  him  in 
the  Yards  one  day  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  told  the  buyer  he  might 
take  his  vacation  at  any  convenient  time  on  giving  a  few  days'  notice, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  go  the  following  Monday.  Just  then  a  very 
unlikely  bunch  of  cattle  passed.  Mr.  Swift  asked  who  owned  them. 
The  buyer  said,  "Swift  &  Company  and  I  bought  them."  "When 
are  they  going  to  be  used  ?"  Mr.  Swift  asked.  The  buyer  said,  "They 
are  cutters  for  Russell."  Mr.  Swift  quickly  responded  that  he  was 
sorry  for  Russell,  and  he  was  also  sorry  the  cattle  buyer  had  not  started 
on  his  vacation  the  Monday  before. 

One  who  grew  up  under  Mr.  Swift  and  is  still  a  part  of  the  great 
business  says  of  him:  "While  his  criticisms  were  severe,  they  seemed 
always  based  on  a  desire  to  build  up  a  bigger,  broader,  and  more  self- 
reliant  manhood.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  whose  contact 
with  his  fellow-men  was  a  constructive  and  beneficent  influence."  It 
was  this  that  "invariably  made  the  criticism  palatable." 

There  was  something  very  human  in  this  big  man's  relations  with 
his  employees  and  sometimes  something  very  Christian.  A  not  very 
desirable  employee  resigned  and  went  to  one  of  his  competitors.  A 
public  controversy  springing  up  about  the  packers,  this  former  employee 
sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  assailing  Mr.  Swift 
in  a  scandalous  way.  The  original  letter  signed  with  the  ex-employee's 
name  came  into  his  hands.  Time  passed,  and  finally  a  minister  came  to 
Mr.  Swift  to  ask  him  to  give  this  man  a  job,  as  he  had  lost  his  position 
and  was  in  desperate  need.  When  shown  the  letter  in  which  the  man 
had  so  misrepresented  Mr.  Swift  the  minister  was  dumbfounded  and 
returning  to  his  protege  told  him  he  could  do  nothing  for  him.  The 
man  himself  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Swift,  admitting  that  he  had  written 
the  letter,  and  appealed  to  him  as  a  Christian  to  forgive  him  and  if 
possible  give  him  the  means  of  supporting  his  family.  This  Mr.  Swift 
did,  and  he  remained  on  the  pay-roll  long  after  his  employer's  death. 


no 
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There  was  once  published  a  collection  of  maxims  attributed  to 

Mr.  Swift.    The  three  that  follow  are,  I  think,  authentic. 

The  best  a  man  ever  did  shouldn't  be  his  standard  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

When  a  clerk  tells  you  that  he  must  leave  the  office  because  it  is  5  o'clock,  rest 
assured  that  you  will  never  see  his  name  over  a  front  door. 

The  secret  of  all  great  undertakings  is  hard  work  and  self-reliance.  Given  these 
two  qualities  and  a  residence  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  young  man  has  nothing 
else  to  ask  for. 

In  beginning  this  sketch  I  spoke  of  the  enduring  impression  made 
on  me  by  Mr.  Swift's  personality  in  the  only  interview  I  ever  had  with 
him.  I  went  to  the  Stock  Yards  rather  expecting  he  would  be  too 
busy  to  see  me.  He  was  not  in  his  office,  and  I  found  him  outside 
apparently  at  leisure.  His  talk  was  that  of  any  ordinary  man  of  business. 
But  his  face  took  me  wholly  by  surprise.  It  was  not  the  face  of  a  typical 
business  man,  but  that  of  a  scholar,  or  a  poet,  or  an  artist.  It  looked  like 
the  face  of  a  man  who  might  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.  And  his  fun- 
damental characteristic  as  a  man  of  affairs  was  his  business  imagination. 
From  his  youth  up  he  was  always  seeing  possibilities  that  other  men  could 
not  see.  He  was  like  an  explorer  in  a  new  country.  Every  step  in  advance 
opened  up  new  vistas.  Every  new  achievement  gave  him  a  vision  of 
something  bigger  beyond.  He  was  a  man  of  business  vision.  Other 
men  sometimes  scoffed  at  what  they  called  his  dreams.  His  partner  left 
him  when  he  proposed  to  sell  Chicago  dressed  beef  in  eastern  cities. 
When  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  refrigerator  car  and  had  to  borrow 
money  he  applied  to  a  relative  who  had  it  to  lend  and  who  made  this 
reply  to  his  appeal  for  a  loan,  "  Stave,  I  will  not  trust  you  with  a  dollar  in 
your  wild  west  scheme."  Men  about  the  Stock  Yards  referred  to  him 
as  "that  crazy  man,  Swift."  But  his  visions  were  not  of  the  "baseless 
fabric"  sort.  His  idealism  was  of  the  most  severely  practical  kind. 
His  business  imagination  never  played  him  false.  It  might  soar  among 
the  clouds,  but  his  Cape  Cod  conservatism  kept  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground,  and  he  walked  with  sure  steps  to  his  high  achievements. 

Behind  all  his  plans  was  the  driving-power  of  tremendous  and  tireless 
energy.  He  worked  early  and  late.  When  he  was  his  own  cattle  buyer 
he  was  up  and  off  on  horseback  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His 
indomitable  energy  and  purpose  were  never  more  in  evidence  than  in 
the  triumphant  campaign  to  make  a  market,  against  powerful  combina- 
tions, for  his  superior  product  in  eastern  cities  and  in  England.  For 
example,  having  sent  two  or  three  carloads  of  dressed  beef  to  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  which  were  readily  sold,  the  market  men  combined 
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against  him,  agreeing  to  buy  no  more  meat  from  him,  signing  a  bond  to 
that  effect.  The  next  carload,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day 
had  made  no  sales.  The  agent  in  charge  of  the  car  wired  to  Mr.  Swift 
the  information  of  what  had  taken  place  and  said,  "No  sale  for  beef  in 
Lowell.  Shall  I  ship  the  car  to  Lawrence  or  where  ?"  As  quick  as  the 
telegraph  wires  could  bring  it,  the  message  came  back,  "  Sell  it  in  Lowell." 
The  second  night  the  agent  again  wired,  "No  sales,"  and  again  asked, 
"Where  shall  I  sell  it  ?"  He  had  hardly  got  his  message  away  when  Mr. 
Swift  flashed  back,  "Sell  it  in  Lowell."  The  next  day  anyone  in  Lowell 
could  buy  Chicago  dressed  beef  at  his  own  price,  and  the  carload  was  sold. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Swift  arrived  in  Lowell,  in  a  few  hours  had  a  lot 
purchased,  trackage  secured,  and  lumber  for  a  market  on  the  ground. 
Before  the  building  was  finished,  Mr.  Swift  being  again  in  town,  one 
of  the  principal  market  men  called  on  him,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
been  in  the  combination  against  him,  and  having  assumed  the  $500  loss 
on  the  carload  of  meat  that  had  been  sacrificed,  was  received  into  associa- 
tion, and  took  charge  of  the  new  market.  It  was  such  purpose  and 
energy,  combined  with  the  superiority  of  his  product,  that  won  for  him 
a  place  in  the  eastern  market.  His  success  was  no  happy  accident. 
He  was  no  lucky  child  of  fortune.  He  toiled  as  few  men  toil.  He 
contended  with  difficulties  such  as  few  men  meet,  and  he  did  it  with 
surpassing  courage,  patience,  perseverance,  purpose,  and  success. 

While  all  this  was  true,  it  was  also  true  that  he  knew  how  to  relax, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  rest  he  did  not  wish  his  rest  to  be  disturbed. 
Like  so  many  other  men  of  tremendous  driving-power  he  was  a  good 
sleeper  when  the  time  for  sleep  came.  "It  was  one  of  his  chief  points," 
says  one  who  knows,  "that  it  was  necessary  to  have  plenty  of  sleep  to 
be  efficient."  He  was  therefore  usually  in  bed  by  ten  o'clock  and 
refused  to  have  his  hours  of  rest  broken  into  even  by  calls  that  to  the 
ordinary  man  would  have  seemed  imperative.  There  is  a  well- 
authenticated  story  that  late  one  night  the  telephone  rang  persistently 
and  roused  one  of  the  maids.  She  called  Mr.  Swift,  but  he  refused  to  go  to 
the  telephone.  The  maid,  however,  was  troubled  and  said  they  wanted 
to  tell  him  that  "his  packing-house  was  burning  down."  All  he  said 
was,  "Have  them  tell  me  what  happened  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning."  Extinguishing  the  fire  was  not  his  part  of  the  business. 
That  would  not  begin  till  after  breakfast.  He  knew  how  to  conserve 
his  strength  and  to  apply  it  when  it  would  be  effective. 

It  must  be  added  to  all  this  that  he  had  an  undoubted  genius  for 
business.     Some  men  gain  wealth   because  opportunities  are   thrust 
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upon  them.  But  opportunity  never  knocked  at  G.  F.  Swift's  door. 
It  was  he  that  knocked  at  her  door,  or,  rather,  he  beat  the  door  down 
and  forced  an  entrance.  It  was  so  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  other  boys  of  the  neighborhood,  he  borrowed  money  and  went  to 
Brighton  for  his  first  drove  of  pigs.  It  was  so  when,  hardly  more  than 
a  boy,  he  invested  his  small  savings  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
cattle.  He  forced  the  door  of  opportunity  when  he  took  his  family  to 
Chicago  and  risked  the  capital  he  acquired  in  matching  his  skill  as  a 
dealer  against  the  veteran  traders  of  the  Stock  Yards.  Most  of  all  was 
this  true  when  he  conceived  the  daring  project  of  sending  Chicago  chilled 
beef  to  the  eastern  market  and  immediately  afterward  ventured  every- 
thing on  the  success  of  the  refrigerator  car.  What  looks  now  like  a 
victorious  march  to  great  success  was  in  reality  a  ceaseless  struggle 
against  odds  in  which  every  step  was  won  by  a  stroke  of  sheer  business 
genius. 

He  developed  as  a  business  man  naturally  and  surely  with  every 
new  enlargement  of  his  affairs.  For  the  first  twenty  years  this  was  a 
gradual  growth.  But  when  in  1877-78  he  founded  an  enterprise  which 
quickly  and  beyond  any  possible  forecast  developed  into  a  vast  business 
industry  the  situation  changed  suddenly  and  radically.  The  difficulties 
were  enormous,  the  complications  beyond  measure,  the  demands  on 
his  business  abilities  new,  complex,  incalculable.  His  power  to  borrow 
money  in  large  sums,  his  inventive  genius  in  connection  with  his  chilling- 
rooms  and  the  imperfect  refrigerator  car,  his  tact  and  resourcefulness 
in  finding  markets  for  his  goods,  his  ability  to  manage  a  new  and  great 
and  rapidly  growing  business,  all  were  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The 
wonder  is  that  he  grew  as  fast  as  the  business  did  and  at  every  stage  of 
its  development  measured  up  to  its  demands.  He  had  a  microscopic 
and  a  telescopic  mind.  He  had  an  eye  on  and  kept  in  touch  with  the 
smallest  details  of  his  business.  The  color  of  the  paint  on  his  wagons 
and  cars  he  determined.  He  wrote  explicit  directions  to  his  representa- 
tives everywhere,  usually  closing  his  letters  with  these  words:  "Please 
answer  and  say  that  you  have  carried  out  these  instructions."  In  the 
same  way  he  decided  the  great  questions  of  policy.  He  was  equally 
at  home  in  the  least  things  and  the  greatest.  He  saw  clearly  the  things 
under  his  eye,  but  just  as  clearly  the  things  far  off. 

Mr.  Swift  became  a  man  of  large  wealth.  But  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  was  by  no  means  his  supreme  aim  in  life.  He  was  enamored  not 
of  money  but  of  achievement.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  a  modest 
home  on  Emerald  Avenue  near  the  Stock  Yards  and  among  his  em- 
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ployees.  He  had  no  taste  for  display.  He  had  none  of  the  arrogance  of 
wealth.  He  valued  money  for  what  he  could  do  with  it  in  his  developing 
business  and  in  helping  others.  The  extraordinary  expansion  of  his 
business  with  its  ever-growing  demands  for  the  investment  of  new  capital 
absorbed  his  profits  for  some  years,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  see  his 
way  clearly  he  began  to  give  widely  and  freely.  Possibly  1890,  the  year  I 
met  him,  was  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  larger  and 
freer  giving.  He  gave  a  large  sum  toward  building  the  Annie  May 
Swift  Hall  at  Northwestern  University,  a  memorial  of  a  daughter  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swift  had  lost  in  1889,  when  she  was  twenty- two  years  old. 
He  gave  the  initial  $25,000  for  the  Hyde  Park  Y.M.C.A.  building. 

The  wideness  of  his  philanthropies  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
statement  made  at  his  funeral:  "His  name  is  hidden  in  the  corner 
stones  of  a  thousand  churches  and  colleges."  Allowing  for  exaggeration, 
the  words  suggest  the  liberality  and  catholicity  of  his  giving.  What  has 
been  said  to  me  by  the  best-informed  man  on  the  subject  in  Chicago  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  if  he  had  lived  to  a  more  advanced  age  he  would 
have  been  known  as  one  of  our  greatest  Chicago  givers. 

The  last  paragraph  indicates  that  Mr.  Swift  had  interests  outside  his 
business.  That,  indeed,  was  absorbing  enough  to  leave  little  room  for 
anything  else.  It  left  him  scant  time  for  general  society.  He  was  too 
busy  for  club  life.  He  shrank  from  publicity  and  did  not  take  that 
interest  or  that  place  in  public  affairs  which  a  man  of  his  abilities  and 
wealth,  perhaps,  should  have  taken.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  would 
have  done  this  had  his  life  been  prolonged.  It  was  unfortunately  cut 
short  just  as  he  was  reaching  the  time  when  his  sons  began  to  relieve 
him  from  the  more  absorbing  cares  and  labors  of  business.  Had  he 
lived  they  would  have  given  him  opportunities  for  leisure  he  had  not 
enjoyed  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Whether  he  would  have 
taken  these  opportunities  I  do  not  know. 

But  he  had  two  great  interests  outside  his  business.  These  were 
his  family  and  the  church.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  birth  of  six 
children  who  came  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift  before  they  made  their  home 
in  Chicago  in  1875.  Five  more  came  to  them  in  that  city,  Herbert  L., 
George  Hastings,  Gustavus  F.,  Jr.,  Ruth  May,  and  Harold  Higgins — 
the  last  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus. 
Ten  of  these  children  lived  to  maturity.  This  large  family  was,  in 
itself,  enough  to  keep  a  father  and  a  mother  both  busy.  That  they  were 
not  neglected  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  the  sons  grew  up  to  take 
their  father's  place  in  the  great  and  growing  industry  he  had  established. 
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The  oldest  son,  Louis  F.  Swift,  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  his 
younger  brothers  were  united  with  him  in  the  management.  It  is  an 
unusual  example  of  family  solidarity,  with  the  mother  still  living  as  the 
center  of  the  family  life.  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  how  efficiently  the 
sons  have  guided  the  remarkable  development  of  the  great  business  left 
in  their  hands.  Their  father  left  it  when  the  annual  transactions  were 
$160,000,000,  and  the  sons  have  increased  these  to  over  $1,200,000,000. 
The  children  not  only  inherited  a  great  business  from  their  father,  but 
his  spirit  of  liberality  seems  also  to  have  descended  to  them,  the  second 
inheritance  being  better  than  the  first. 

When  Mr.  Swift  died  he  said  in  his  will  that  Mrs.  Swift  understood 
his  views  and  wishes  as  to  benevolences,  and  he  fully  trusted  her  to 
carry  them  out.  She  has  very  nobly  done  this  and  has  been  as 
unobtrusive  in  her  large  benevolences  as  was  her  husband  before  her. 

Mr.  Swift  was  as  devoted  a  son  as  he  was  a  husband  and  father. 
His  father  dying  soon  after  he  made  his  home  in  Chicago,  his  mother 
became  the  object  of  his  tender  care.  The  old  house  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  and  much  finer  one  built  for  his  mother,  and  her  declining 
years  made  comfortable  by  his  constant  care. 

Mr.  Swift  united  with  the  Methodist  church  of  his  native  place  in 
his  youth,  and  religion  was  as  we  have  seen  one  of  the  three  great  interests 
of  his  life.  The  husband  and  wife  were  one  in  their  devotion  to  the 
church.  On  February  18,  1877,  less  than  two  years  after  they  settled 
in  Chicago,  the  Winter  Street,  now  Union  Avenue,  Methodist  Church 
was  organized  with  a  membership  of  nine  persons.  Among  these  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swift.  Mr.  Swift  was  made  a  trustee  and  also  a  steward. 
His  home  on  Emerald  Avenue  was  within  three  blocks  of  the  church, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  official  boards  of  the  church  were  frequently 
held  there.  He  gave  the  church  the  same  wise  thought  and  faithful 
service  he  gave  to  his  business.  He  was  not  only  most  faithful  in  his 
attendance  at  church  services  but  manifested  a  living  interest  in  the 
attendance  of  his  employees.  Rev.  J.  F.  Clancy,  of  the  Union  Avenue 
Church,  says: 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him,  in  case  of  absence  from  church  services  of  his 
employes  who  were  members  or  attendants  of  the  church,  to  call  them  into  his  office 
and  in  a  fatherly  way  impress  on  them  the  value  of  the  church  and  its  services;  and 
through  his  strong  and  far-reaching  influence  many  persons  were  brought  into  a  Chris- 
tian experience  and  into  useful  membership  in  the  church Mr.  Swift  was  never 

too  busy  for  the  work  of  the  church He  was  much  interested  in  the  problems 

and  work  of  city  missions  and  he  gave  valuable  aid  in  establishing  and  strengthening 
churches  in  needy  places. 
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For  twenty  years  Mr.  Swift  continued  to  live  on  Emerald  Avenue 
among  or  very  near  his  employees.  In  1898  he  moved  two  miles  directly 
east  and  built  a  spacious  house  in  a  spacious  lot  at  4848  Ellis  Avenue. 
His  attention  was  immediately  centered  on  a  new  religious  enterprise, 
but  he  neither  forgot  nor  neglected  the  little  church  near  the  Stock 
Yards  but  continued  his  official  relations  with  it  and  his  liberal  interest 
in  it. 

The  new  religious  work  that  followed  his  removal  was  the  founding 
of  the  St.  James  Methodist  Church,  which  has  become  one  of  the  great 
churches  of  Chicago.  He  and  the  late  N.  W.  Harris  were  intimately 
associated  in  the  origin  and  development  of  St.  James.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  first  board  of  trustees  was  held  in  Mr.  Swift's  house,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1895,  while  he  still  lived  on  Emerald  Avenue.  He  and  Mr.  Harris 
gave  themselves  without  stint  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  church.  When 
a  thing  needed  to  be  done  which  seemed  to  him  to  depend  on  the  two  of 
them,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Swift  would  say,  "Well  I  will  give  half  of  it 
and,  Harris,  you  give  the  other  half."  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  sometimes 
the  other  way  round.  After  his  death,  in  token  of  their  affectionate 
remembrance  of  him,  the  people  made  the  north  window  of  the  church 
a  memorial  of  Mr.  Swift.  Six  years  later  his  portrait  was  hung  in  one  of 
the  church  rooms,  and  in  1914-15  Mrs.  Swift  and  her  children  presented 
to  the  church  the  great  memorial  organ.     Seven  years  before  this, 

in  1907  the  Union  Avenue  Parish  House,  consisting  of  a  parsonage,  gymnasium, 
baths,  bowling  alleys,  library,  and  reading  room,  and,  later,  a  playground,  both  con- 
nected with  the  Union  Avenue  Church,  were  given  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift 
and  the  other  members  of  her  family,  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Swift,  in  the  place  where, 
and  among  the  people  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  many  years  and  raised  his  family. 
These  institutions  are  now  ministering  in  a  very  helpful  way  to  many  young  people 
and  are  open  to  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jew  alike. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  the  pastor,  Mr.  Clancy,  add  to  this  statement  that 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Swift,  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  Swift  Neilson  and  the  six  sons,  all  maintain 
a  fine,  strong  interest  in  Union  Avenue  Church  and  Parish  House,  and  contribute 
regularly  and  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  church.  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  church  and  Mr.  Edward  F.  Swift  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Swift,  Jr.,  are  members 
of  the  Parish  House  Board  of  Managers. 

Devotion  to  a  great  memory  has  not  exhausted  itself  in  these  acts  of 
beneficence,  but  has  added  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  the  G.  F. 
Swift  Memorial  Church  in  Sagamore,  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  the 
place  of  his  spiritual  birth. 

In  the  final  estimate  of  a  man's  life  the  decisive  question  is  not, 
Did  he  gain  wealth  and  power  ?  but,  Did  he  serve  mankind  ?     Mr.  Swift 
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certainly  achieved  an  illustrious  success  in  business,  and  in  doing 
this  displayed  extraordinary  qualities.  But  of  him  also  it  must  be  asked, 
Did  he  serve  his  fellow-men?  One  thing  is  clear,  that  Mr.  Swift  and 
his  associates  in  the  packing  industry,  in  the  best  way  that  has  so  far 
been  devised,  did  one  inestimable  service,  among  many  others,  in  feed- 
ing the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  been  done 
without  the  packer  so  economically  and  successfully,  if  indeed  it  could 
have  been  done  at  all.  Mr.  Swift  was  consciously  striving  to  serve  his 
generation,  and  his  gigantic  labors  were  a  service  beyond  estimate  to 
the  public  welfare. 

This  sketch  began  with  an  account  of  a  gift  by  Mr.  Swift  toward 
the  founding  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  later  frequent  and 
most  generous  contributions  by  his  wife  and  children  to  the  same  institu- 
tion. But  these  contributions  only  hint  at  the  ceaseless  flow  of  similar 
gifts  to  churches,  colleges,  universities,  missions,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  hospitals,  charities.  The  fountain  of  benevolence  opened 
by  Mr.  Swift  during  his  own  lifetime  has  never  ceased  to  flow  but  has 
rather  sent  out  increasing  and  widening  streams  to  bless  the  world. 

An  old  employee  and  trusted  friend,  having  read  this  sketch,  wishes 
me  to  conclude  it  with  these  words:  "A  rugged  faith  in  his  Christian 
belief,  a  self-reliant  hope  and  confidence  in  life  and  its  problems,  and 
a  thoughtful  charity  for  mankind  sum  up  the  lovable  characteristics  of 
this  splendid  man." 


(8 

By  EDWIN  BRANT  FROST 

It  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  be  known  by  a  symbol  to  all  their  fellow- 
workers  in  their  particular  branch  of  endeavor.  Such  was  the  case  for 
Sherburne  Wesley  Burnham,  for  many  years  senior  partner  in  the 
astronomical  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  and  titular  professor  of 
practical  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  was  a  symbol  of 
scientific  precision,  of  remarkable  visual  discrimination,  of  painstaking, 
tireless  observation.  If  followed  by  a  number,  as  j3  732,  it  denoted  a 
double  star,  discovered  as  such  by  Mr.  Burnham;  if  standing  by  a 
measurement,  it  signified  that  he  had  made  it  and  vouched  for  it.  Before 
him  three  great  observers  of  double  stars  had  been  symbolized  by  Greek 
letters:  2  for  Wilhelm  Struve  of  Pulkowa,  the  great  pioneer  in  the 
discovery  of  binary  stars;  OS  for  his  equally  eminent  son  and  successor, 
Otto;  A  for  Baron  Dembowski.  It  would  be  presumption  for  most  men 
to  dignify  themselves  by  the  simplicity  of  a  Greek  letter,  but  it  was  not 
so  for  Mr.  Burnham,  and  the  symbol  will  endure  in  the  history  of 
astronomy. 

The  son  of  Roswell  O.  Burnham  and  Miranda  Foote  Burnham, 
Sherburne  W.  was  born  on  December  12,  1838,  in  the  town  of  Thet- 
ford,  Vermont,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  his  father.  Across  the 
Connecticut,  if  the  wind  was  up  the  valley,  the  chapel  bell  at  Dart- 
mouth could  be  faintly  heard  from  their  house.  The  winding  road  to 
the  north  led  to  the  Academy  on  Thetford  Hill.  Hither  the  youth 
came  after  the  years  at  the  little  red  schoolhouse  near  his  home.  They 
had  an  outlook  from  the  "Hill":  from  Mount  Ascutney,  30  miles  down 
the  river,  the  view  included  the  New  Hampshire  mountains,  Croydon, 
Cardigan,  Smart's,  Mount  Cube,  Moosilauke,  and  even  Mount 
Lafayette,  40  miles  to  the  northeast.  They  could  see  the  heavens,  too, 
and  were  well  grounded  in  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Burnham's  first  interest  was 
awakened  for  astronomy  and  for  nature  in  its  grander  forms.  The 
Academy  sent  many  youths  to  college,  but  not  Mr.  Burnham.  He 
studied  shorthand  at  home,  and  found  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
secured  a  position  as  stenographer  long  before  the  invention  of  the 
'caligraph.'  While  in  the  employ  of  Fowler  and  Wells,  then  of  phreno- 
logic  note,  Burnham  went  to  London,  in  1861;  there  he  bought  his  first 
telescope.     It  was  good  enough  to  view  the  earth,  but  not  the  heavens. 
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During  the  Civil  War  we  find  Burnham  serving  as  stenographic 
reporter  for  the  military  courts  during  the  occupancy  of  New  Orleans 
by  the  Union  troops.  He  also  reported  the  Constitutional  Conventions 
in  Louisiana  and  other  states. 

In  1866  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  established  a  partnership  with 
James  T.  Ely  and  A.  L.  Bartlett  as  "Short  Hand  Writers,  'Official 
Reporters  of  the  Courts  of  Chicago.'" 

On  March  24,  1868,  in  Chicago,  he  married  Mary  Cleland,  daughter 
of  Matthew  and  Nancy  Quigg  Cleland. 

An  accidental  meeting  in  Chicago  with  Mr.  Alvan  G.  Clark  in  1869, 
as  the  latter  was  returning  from  the  total  eclipse,  led  him  to  order 
his  third  telescope  from  the  celebrated  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons. 
This  was  to  be  of  6-inch  aperture,  and  the  only  stipulation  was  that  it 
should  "do  on  double  stars  all  that  it  was  possible  for  any  instrument 
of  that  aperture  to  do."  Mr.  Burnham's  interest  in  astronomy  had 
been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  double  stars,  he  could  not  say  why, 
only  that  "it  came  about  naturally,  without  effort  or  direction  on  my 
part."  The  new  instrument  was  received  early  in  1870  and  was  housed 
in  a  simple  building,  known  as  the  "cheese  box"  to  the  neighbors,  back 
of  his  house  on  Vincennes  Avenue. 

Mr.  Burnham's  vision  was  extraordinary,  particularly  in  detecting 
the  duplicity  of  stars.  With  that  small  instrument,  which  was  a  master- 
piece of  optical  skill,  he  discovered  451  stars  to  be  double  which  had  thus 
far  escaped  detection  with  more  powerful  telescopes  in  any  other  observa- 
tory. In  1873  and  1874  he  sent  five  lists  of  new  double  stars  to  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  which  were  published  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  that  society.  These  covered  the  first  300  of  his 
discoveries  in  this  field.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  in 
November,  1874,  before  he  had  received  scientific  recognition  at  home. 

At  first  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  measure  the  separation  and 
angles  of  the  components  of  his  double  stars,  but  he  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  skilful  Polish  observer,  Baron  Ercole  Dembowski, 
then  living  at  Gallarate  in  Italy.  A's  vision  was  better  adapted  to 
measurement  than  to  discovery,  and  he  sent  his  measures  to  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  so  that  they  could  be  included  in  these  catalogues.  All  of  Dem- 
bowski's  measurements  of  the  Burnham  stars  were  published  at  Rome 
in  1883,  after  the  Baron's  death,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Accademia 
Reale  dei  Lincei,  under  the  editorship  of  the  eminent  astronomers 
Schiaparelli  and  Otto  Struve.  Dembowski  had  a  larger  telescope  than 
Burnham,  but  one  of  the  most  frequent  notes  in  his  observations  of  the 
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Burnham  stars  is  u difficilissima.'1''  The  distinguished  editors  of  that 
volume  make  the  notable  comment  which  may  be  translated:  "The 
double  and  multiple  stars  discovered  in  recent  years  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Burnham  constitute  the  most  important  addition  that  has  been  made  to 
this  department  of  astronomy  since  the  catalogues  of  Dorpat  and  of 
Pulkowa."  Similar  lists  of  new  discoveries  were  published  in  the 
Astronomische  Nachrichten  or  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  until  1879,  when  the  number  of  /3  doubles  had  increased  to  733. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Burnham's  work  at  the  telescope 
was  done  at  the  close  of  the  exacting  labors  of  the  day,  usually  not  less 
than  eight  hours  on  six  days  in  the  week.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
"in  the  evening,  he  went  into  his  'cheese  box'  and  studied  the  heavens 
till  daylight  drove  him  to  his  bed." 

Meanwhile,  he  had  been  given  access  to  the  splendid  18.5-inch 
Dearborn  telescope  of  the  Chicago  Astronomical  Society,  which  through 
the  generosity  of  Judge  Scammon  had  been  mounted  on  a  special  tower 
connected  with  the  old  University  of  Chicago  at  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
For  a  time,  in  fact,  he  acted  as  director  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory. 
With  this  18.5-inch  he  began  his  accurate  measurements  of  angles  and 
distances,  besides  discovering  413  new  double  stars.  He  had  used  a 
larger  telescope  than  the  6-inch  on  at  least  two  other  occasions:  in  1874, 
the  9.4-inch  Clark  refractor  at  Dartmouth  for  ten  nights,  discovering 
24  new  double  stars;  on  one  night,  in  1874,  he  had  the  privilege  of  using 
the  26-inch  refractor  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  and 
discovered  14  new  double  stars.  For  some  months  in  1881,  he  was 
attached  to  the  new  Washburn  Observatory  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, as  astronomer.  Perhaps  he  regarded  this  as  a  test  of  whether 
he  would  care  to  follow  astronomy  as  a  vocation  rather  than  as  an 
avocation;  but  he  soon  resumed  his  court  work  in  Chicago  and  it  was 
not  until  the  opening  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  1888  that  he  definitely 
became  a  professional  astronomer,  when  the  position  of  "astronomer" 
was  offered  to  him.  He  had  been  on  Mount  Hamilton  before,  at  the 
request  of  the  Lick  trustees,  to  test  its  suitability  for  the  site  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  observing  there  on  57  nights  in  the  autumn  of  1879. 
His  highly  favorable  report  fixed  the  choice  of  the  site. 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  able  to  use 
the  greatest  refractor  that  had  been  built  up  to  that  time.  The  36-inch 
object-glass  not  only  had  the  perfection  of  the  smaller  lenses  which  the 
Clarks  had  made,  but  also  had  vastly  greater  power  for  revealing  faint 
objects  and  resolving  close  stars. 
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The  life  of  California  was  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Burnham.  He 
enjoyed  roaming  about  the  mountains  and  canyons,  and  in  his  trips  to 
San  Francisco  was  associated  with  many  very  interesting  men  of  varied 
experience.  He  was  an  expert  rifle  shot,  and,  since  the  dry  plates  had 
become  available  for  photography,  he  had  developed  marked  skill  in 
photography,  and  on  occasions  received  prizes  in  competitions. 

Owing  to  certain  internal  conditions  which  developed  at  Mount 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Burnham  resigned  his  position  in  1892  and  returned  to 
Chicago,  where  the  life-position  of  clerk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  was  offered  to  him.  His  respect  for  some  of  the  judges  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimately  associated,  Judge  Blodgett,  Judge  Drum- 
mond,  Judge  Gresham,  and  Judge  Fuller,  afterward  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  amounted  to  veneration.  He  had  a  great 
circle  of  friends  among  the  lawyers,  but  few  knew  him  to  be  Burnham, 
the  astronomer.  Mr.  Burnham  was  always  hospitable  to  astronomers 
passing  through  Chicago,  and  it  was  almost  a  breach  of  politeness  for 
such  a  visitor  not  to  call  at  the  Federal  Building  and  go  to  lunch  with 
Mr.  Burnham — not  at  one  of  the  clubs,  but  at  some  restaurant  in  the 
Loop  supposed  to  have  a  slight  flavor  of  Bohemia. 

From  1897  to  1902  Mr.  Burnham  was  receiver  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  1897,  Mr.  Burnham 
resumed  active  observations  with  a  large  telescope,  coming  to  Williams 
Bay  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  observing  the  whole  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights,  if  the  weather  permitted,  and  then  returning  on  Monday 
morning  for  his  work  as  clerk  of  the  courts.  It  was  a  familiar  sight  to 
see  a  small,  wiry  figure  coming  up  the  hill  from  the  station,  after  stopping 
at  the  local  hardware  emporium  to  secure  a  bag  of  doughnuts.  While 
resting  over  Sunday,  or  on  cloudy  nights,  he  preferred  the  couch  in  his 
office  to  the  bedchambers  at  his  disposal  in  the  houses  of  his  friends,  and 
it  was  only  by  some  ruse  that  he  could  occasionally  be  induced  to  come 
to  Sunday  dinner  on  the  hill.  His  bodily  vigor  and  endurance  were  a 
marvel  to  his  associates.  When  he  was  nearly  seventy,  he  would 
observe  for  eight,  ten,  and  even  thirteen  hours  on  a  winter's  night.  I 
recall  two  full,  successive  nights  of  his  observing  when  the  temperature 
outside  touched  170  and  150  below  zero,  and  it  was  not  much  warmer 
inside  the  dome.  On  such  occasions  a  red  circle  was  likely  to  appear 
around  his  eye,  where  the  cold  eyepiece  had  almost  frozen  the  skin. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  ingenious  and  essentially  " practical."  He  had 
little  interest  in  pure  science  and  he  had  no  patience  with  the  school  of 
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astronomers  who  carried  the  refinement  of  their  observation  and  com- 
putations beyond  the  point  of  common  sense — beyond  the  accuracy  of 
their    premises.       He    had    pronounced    opinions    of    highly    trained 
astronomers,  on  duty  with  fine  instruments,  who  would  spend  many 
months  or  years  in  investigating  their  micrometer  to  the  finest  detail, 
but  never  afterward  made  any  notable  measurements  with  it.     His 
very  systematic  method  of  observing  and  careful  arrangement  of  the 
program  made  it  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  observational  work.    He  has  measured  on  one  night  with 
the  great  40-inch  telescope  as  many  as  100  pairs,  aside  from  settings  on 
others  which  could  not  be  resolved  on  the  particular  night.     Such  an 
amount  of  observing  would  be  regarded  as  a  good  season's  work  by  some 
observers.     Mr.  Burnham  deserves  the  credit  of  introducing  into  his 
branch  of  astronomy  the  practical  method  of  working  as  long  as  the 
night  lasted— rather  as  an  engineering  proposition  than  an  academic 
accomplishment.     In  fact,  Mr.  Burnham  was  rather  sensitive  about 
being  called  a  "professor,"  because  of  some  of  its  implications  in  the 
public  mind.    His  tastes  did  not  run  to  academic  ceremony  or  gatherings 
and  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  gave  a  public  lecture.    Although  he 
never  did  any  teaching,  nevertheless  by  his  methods  and  example  he 
set  the  pace  for  the  world  in  the  observation  of  double  stars,  and 
thanks  to  his  example  American  leadership  in  this  field  is  universally 
conceded. 

In  his  work  at  the  Lick  Observatory  and  afterward  at  the  Yerkes, 
he  recognized  it  to  be  more  important  to  secure  accurate  measurements 
of  known  double  stars  than  to  discover  new  ones.  Thus  at  Mount 
Hamilton  he  increased  his  list  by  only  254  new  doubles,  and  at  the 
Yerkes  he  recorded  only  8.  In  later  years,  in  fact,  he  avoided  them, 
occasionally  mentioning  that  he  had  seen  an  interesting  neV  double 
but  had  made  no  record  of  it.  The  total  number  of  /3  stars  is  1,336. 
His  published  work  was  very  extensive;  computations  for  current 
double-star  work  are  not  long,  and  before  he  left  the  observatory  to 
return  to  Chicago  he  had  generally  recorded  and  tabulated  his  work 
completely  for  the  two  nights  previous. 

In  his  earliest  work  he  realized  the  great  importance  of  having  a 
catalogue  of  all  known  double  stars  and  began  such  a  compilation  in 
manuscript.  This  was  twice  revised  and  extended  and  attempts  were 
early  made  to  secure  its  publication.  These  finally  resulted  in  the 
great  General  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars  within  12 1°  of  the  North  Pole, 
the  publication  of  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Institution 
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of  Washington.  During  1905  and  1906  the  composition  of  this  volu- 
minous quarto  in  two  parts,  with  a  total  of  1,361  pages,  was  begun  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  under  Mr.  Burnham's  personal  super- 
vision; his  very  neat  and  complete  manuscript  made  the  accomplishment 
of  this  difficult  task  relatively  short.  The  work  contains  the  position 
and  history  of  13,665  double  stars. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Publications  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory," 
issued  in  1900,  was  a  General  Catalogue  of  12Q0  Double  Stars,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Burnham  between  1871  and  1899.  A  similar  quarto,  Volume  II 
of  the  "Publications  of  the  Lick  Observatory,"  issued  in  1894,  recorded 
his  observations  made  there  with  the  36-inch  and  12-inch  refractors 
between  1888  and  1892. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  observer  in  astronomy  consists  in  laying 
foundations  from  which  future  observers,  perhaps  after  the  lapse  of 
scores  of  years,  may  derive  important  conclusions.  This  is  also  true  in 
respect  to  double  stars.  Accordingly  Mr.  Burnham's  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be  fundamental  for  the  greater  number  of  objects  which  he 
observed.  Conscious  of  the  superiority  of  the  method  of  fixing  the 
relative  position  of  a  star  with  the  micrometer  attached  to  a  long  tele- 
scope, he  made  in  recent  years  many  observations  which  should  serve 
as  the  basis  for  the  future  determination  of  the  so-called  proper  motions 
of  the  stars.  These  results  were  contained  in  the  volume,  also  published 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  in  1913,  entitled  Measures 
of  Proper-Motion  Stars  Made  with  the  Forty-Inch  Refractor  of  the  Yerkes 
Observatory  in  the  Years  igoy  to  igi2. 

His  own  observations  were  of  course  very  largely  incorporated  into 
the  great  General  Catalogue;  but  after  that  was  printed,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  observation,  he  contributed  six  long  papers  of  measures  of 
double  stars  to  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  1907  to  191 1,  and  a  final 
paper  appeared  in  the  Astronomical  Journal  in  19 18. 

Although  Mr.  Burnham  measured  micrometrically  some  nebulae 
while  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  in  general  he  was  steadfast  in  his  attention 
to  double  stars.  Seldom  could  he  be  diverted  from  his  program,  even 
by  the  position  of  an  interesting  comet  near  the  field  which  he  was 
observing.  It  was  Suess,  the  eminent  Austrian  geologist,  who  called 
the  comets  "the  vermin  of  the  sky";  but  we  were  very  much  pleased 
when,  on  September  15,  1909,  Mr.  Burnham  did  relax  enough  to  hunt 
up  the  excessively  faint  speck  which  was  Halley's  comet  and  which  had 
been  discovered  on  a  photograph  at  Heidelberg  two  days  before;  thus 
Mr.  Burnham's  eye  was  the  first  to  see  it  on  its  return  for  its  perihelion 
of  1910. 
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The  date  of  Mr.  Burnham's  retirement  from  active  duty  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  under  the  present  statute  would  have  been  at 
the  end  of  1908;  but  somehow  or  other  we  avoided  that  matter  until 
1914,  when  he  was  made  emeritus.  Although  the  40-inch  telescope  was 
still  at  his  disposal,  he  did  not  come  to  use  it.  At  seventy-six  years  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  busy  life  began  to  show  slightly  in  his  physical 
strength;  we  were  sometimes  able  to  persuade  him  not  to  observe  all 
night.  His  eye  retained  much  of  its  keenness,  but  not  quite  all.  This 
was  naturally  not  a  matter  for  discussion  with  him;  but  whether  or 
not  he  recognized  a  slight  failing  in  his  wonderful  vision,  he  ceased  in 
the  last  years  to  work  on  very  close  stars  and  adapted  his  program 
accordingly  to  the  proper-motion  stars. 

He  was  no  recluse,  and  readily  made  new  acquaintances.  He  was 
fond  of  sports,  and  generally  carried  with  him  well-worn  packs  for 
duplicate  whist;  he  did  not  play  so  well  as  to  worry  himself  or  his 
partners,  and  it  was  customary  for  him  on  his  return  trip  to  Chicago, 
usually  via  the  trolley  to  Harvard  and  the  main  line,  to  pick  up  a  group 
of  three  commercial  travelers  whose  day  coincided  with  his  and  thus 
pass  the  time  of  the  trip. 

In  his  family  life  Professor  Burnham  was  singularly  happy.  He 
celebrated  his  golden  wedding  three  years  ago  with  Mrs.  Burnham, 
who  survives  him,  as  do  his  whole  family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  together  with  eight  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Burnham  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Yale  in  1878  and  of  Doctor  of  Science  from  Northwestern  University 
in  19 1 5.  The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  was 
awarded  to  him  in  1894  and  the  Lalande  Prize  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  in  1904. 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by  the  University  chaplain, 
Professor  Soares,  on  March  14,  192 1,  at  Oakwood  Chapel. 
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When,  in  December,  1910,  the  founder  of  the  University  announced 
his  final  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  payable  in  ten  annual  instalments, 
he  expressed  the  desire  that  at  least  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  be  used  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  University 
Chapel  which  should  be  a  central  and  dominant  feature  of  the  University 
group.  With  a  view  to  carrying  out  Mr.  Rockefeller's  wish  the  Board 
of  Trustees  set  apart  the  block  between  Woodlawn  and  University 
avenues  and  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets  as  the  site  for  the 
Chapel  group,  and  on  July  5,  1918,  authorized  Mr.  Bertram  G.  Goodhue, 
of  New  York,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  Founder's  Chapel. 

Mr.  Goodhue  studied  architecture  under  James  Renwick.  In  1891 
he  entered  the  architectural  firm  of  Cram  and  Wentworth  which  later 
became  Cram,  Goodhue,  and  Ferguson.  Since  1914,  however,  Mr. 
Goodhue  has  practiced  by  himself.  Among  the  notable  buildings  in 
the  designing  of  which  Mr.  Goodhue  has  had  an  important  part  are  the 
Chapel  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Intercession  and  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  in  New  York  City.  The  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh  was  designed  by  him.  Mr.  Goodhue 
designed  the  Panama-California  Exposition,  at  San  Diego,  in  the 
Spanish  style.  The  exquisite  country  club  at  Santa  Barbara  is  also 
his  work.  He  recently  won  the  competition  for  the  new  Nebraska 
State  Capitol. 

While  Mr.  Goodhue's  plans  are  not  yet  in  final  form  they  are  so 
far  advanced  that  it  is  possible  to  publish  proposed  designs  of  the  Chapel 
and  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  Chapel  will  stand  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  block  but  will  be  set  back  one  hundred  feet  from  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  and  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Its  outside  extreme  length  will  be 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Its  length  inside  will  be  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet.  The  width  of  the  nave  between  the  piers  will  be  forty- 
one  feet  and  its  height  eighty-four  feet  six  inches.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  dimensions  with  those  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  forty  feet  wide,  eighty  feet  high,  and  two  hundred 
eighty-nine  feet  long.  The  interior  width  through  the  transepts  will  be 
one  hundred  feet.    The  vaulting  above  the  crossing  will  rise  to  a  height 
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of  one  hundred  twenty-two  feet  six  inches.     The  seating  capacity  will 
be  about  two  thousand. 

Above  the  crossing  will  rise  a  massive  tower  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  in  height,  which  will  dominate  not  only  the  Chapel  group 
but  the  adjacent  quadrangles  as  well.  The  massive  character  of  the 
building  within  and  without  are  best  suggested  by  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

It  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  Chapel  group  a  President's  House, 
standing  a  little  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  present  one,  and  also 
buildings  for  religious  work  among  men  and  women  of  the  University. 
These  various  buildings  will  be  connected  with  cloisters  which  will  unify 
them  architecturally  with  the  great  Chapel.  A  small  chapel,  thirty-six 
feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  long,  directly  north  of  the  great  Chapel  will 
provide  for  smaller  religious  meetings.  The  buildings  and  cloisters  will 
inclose  a  garden  between  the  President's  House  and  the  nave  of  the 
chapel,  and  west  of  the  choir  a  cloister  garth  one  hundred  ten  feet  by 
one  hundred  twenty-eight,  with  a  stone  pulpit  and  platform,  for  outdoor 
meetings  and  services. 

When,  in  the  not  distant  future,  just  east  of  the  completed  Harper 
Library  group  the  University  Chapel  will  rise  in  massive  beauty,  with 
Ida  Noyes  Hall  beyond  it  and  Emmons  Blaine  Hall  still  farther  to  the 
east,  and  with  the  great  Billings  Hospital  standing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Midway,  we  shall  begin  to  realize  the  extraordinary  architectural 
possibilities  of  the  University's  situation. 


THE  JOHN  BILLINGS  FISKE  PRIZE 

The  Committee  of  Award  for  the  John  Billings  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jones,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer, 
of  New  York,  and  Professor  John  Matthews  Manly,  of  the  University, 
on  April  5  presented  the  following  report  to  President  Judson: 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  award  the  John  Billings  Fiske  Prize  for  Poetry 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Committee  unanimously  awards  the  prize  for  the 
present  year  to  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  for  a  group  of  poems  entitled  "  Under  the 
Tree."  ' 

Three  other  contestants  submitted  compositions  which — either  for  accomplish- 
ment or  for  promise — deserve  honorable  mention.  Their  names,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  are:  Marian  E.  Manly,  Jessica  Nelson  North,  and  Forrest  Rosaire. 

The  number  of  contestants  was  twenty-three.  The  number  of  separate  poems 
was  approximately  one  hundred. 

The  Committee  is  confident  that  the  fine  poetic  quality  of  the  winning  group 

of  poems  will  again  gratify  both  the  founder  of  the  prize  and  all  other  members  of  the 

University  community. 

John  M.  Manly 

Chairman 
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UNDER  THE  TREE 

THE  JOHN  BILLINGS  FISKE  PRIZE  POEM 

By  ELIZABETH  MADOX  ROBERTS 

From  the  cycle  of  forty  short  poems  submitted  under  this  title,  the  following 
group  of  six  (Nos.  6,  13,  33,  26,  30,  and  32  of  the  cycle)  has  been  chosen  by  Miss 
Roberts  for  publication  in  the  Record.  Other  poems  from  "Under  the  Tree"  will 
be  found  in  Poetry  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

I 

THE  BUTTERBEAN  TENT 

All  through  the  garden  I  went  and  went, 
And  I  walked  in  under  the  butterbean  tent. 

The  poles  leaned  up  like  a  good  tepee, 
And  made  a  nice  little  house  for  me. 

I  had  a  hard  brown  clod  for  a  seat, 
And  all  outside  was  a  cool  green  street. 

A  little  green  worm  and  a  butterfly 

And  a  cricket-like  thing  that  could  hop  went  by. 

Hidden  away  there  were  flocks  and  flocks 
Of  bugs  that  could  go  like  little  clocks. 

Such  a  good  day  it  was  when  I  spent 

A  long,  long  while  in  the  butterbean  tent. 

II 

THE  PULPIT 

On  Sunday  when  I  go  to  church, 

I  wear  my  dress  that's  trimmed  with  lace. 

I  sit  beside  my  mother  and 

Am  very  quiet  in  my  place. 

When  Dr.  Brown  is  reading  hymns 
To  make  the  people  want  to  sing, 
Or  when  he  preaches  loud  and  makes 
The  shivery  bells  begin  to  ring, 

I  watch  the  little  pulpit  house — 
It  isn't  very  tall  or  wide — 
And  then  I  wonder  all  about 
The  Little  Ones  that  live  inside. 
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When  Dr.  Brown  has  preached  enough, 
And  when  he  is  about  to  stop, 
He  stands  behind  the  little  house 
And  shuts  the  Bible  on  the  top. 

I  wonder  if  They  sit  inside, 

And  if  They  cook  and  walk  up  stairs. 

I  wonder  if  They  have  a  cat 

And  say  some  kind  of  little  prayers. 

I  wonder  if  They're  ever  scared 
Because  the  bedroom  lamp  goes  out, 
And  what  Their  little  dreams  are  like, 
And  what  They  wonder  all  about. 

Ill1 

MR.  PENNYBAKER  AT  CHURCH 

He  holds  his  songbook  very  low, 
And  then  he  stretches  down  his  face, 
And  Mother  said,  "You  mustn't  watch, 
He's  only  singing  bass." 

He  makes  his  voice  go  walking  down, 
Or  else  he  hurries  twice  as  fast 
As  all  the  rest,  but  even  then 
He  finishes  the  song  the  last. 

And  when  I  see  him  singing  there, 
I  wonder  if  he  knows  it  all 
About  Leviticus  and  Shem 
And  Deuteronomy  and  Saul. 

IV' 
THE  BRANCH 

We  stopped  at  the  branch  on  the  way  to  the  hill. 
We  stopped  by  the  water  a  while  and  played. 
We  hid  our  things  by  the  osage  tree, 
And  took  off  our  shoes  and  stockings  to  wade. 

There  is  sand  in  the  bottom  that  bites  at  your  feet, 
And  there  is  a  rock  where  the  waterfall  goes. 
You  can  poke  your  foot  in  the  foamy  part 
And  feel  how  the  water  runs  over  your  toes. 

The  little  black  spiders  that  walk  on  the  top 
Of  the  water  are  hard  and  stiff  and  cool, 
And  I  saw  some  wiggletails  going  around, 
And  the  slippery  minnows  that  live  in  the  pool. 

1  Copyright  1920  by  E.  D.  Sherwin.     Published  by  permission. 
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And  where  it  is  smooth  there  is  moss  on  a  stone, 
And  where  it  is  shallow  and  almost  dry, 
The  rocks  are  broken  and  hot  in  the  sun, 
And  a  rough  little  water  goes  hurrying  by. 

V 
AT  THE  WATER 

I  liked  to  go  to  the  branch  to-day, 
I  liked  to  play  with  the  wiggletails  there. 
And  five  little  smells  and  one  big  smell 
Were  going  around  in  the  air. 

And  one  was  the  water,  a  little  cold  smell, 
And  one  was  mud  and  that  was  more, 
And  one  was  the  smell  of  cool  wet  moss, 
And  one  was  some  fennel  up  on  the  shore. 

And  the  one  big  smell  came  out  of  the  mint, 
And  one  was  something  I  couldn't  tell. 
And  the  five  little  ones  and  the  one  big  one 
All  went  together  very  well. 

VI 
AMONG  THE  RUSHES 

I  saw  a  curly  leaf,  and  it  was  caught  against  the  grassy  side, 

And  it  was  tangled  in  the  watery  grasses  where  the  branch  is  wide; 

I  had  it  for  my  little  ark  of  rushes  that  must  wait  and  hide. 

I  had  it  for  my  little  Moses  hidden  where  no  one  could  see, 
The  little  baby  Moses  that  nobody  knew  about  but  me. 

And  I  was  hiding  in  the  flags,  and  I  was  waiting  all  the  day, 

And  watching  on  the  bank  to  see  if  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  that  way. 


THE  LA  VERNE  NOYES  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS 

By  ROLLIN  D.  SALISBURY 

During  the  Winter  Quarter,  192 1  (January  to  March,  inclusive), 
320  students  in  the  University  of  Chicago  have  received  help  from  the 
foundation  established  by  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  aid  of  ex-service  men 
studying  in  the  University.  Some  of  the  men  receiving  assistance 
from  this  fund  would  be  unable  to  remain  in  the  University  without  it. 
Some  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  outside  work  which  would  inter- 
fere with  their  work  as  students,  and  others  are  obliged  to  do  less  earning- 
work  because  of  the  help  received.  In  no  case  does  the  amount  of  the 
scholarship  exceed  the  amount  of  the  student's  tuition,  and  those  who 
were  in  service  a  longer  time  receive  more  than  those  whose  term  of 
service  was  short. 

A  considerable  number  of  men  technically  eligible  to  help  from  this 
fund,  but  not  in  urgent  need  of  it,  have  not  asked  for  it  or  have  with- 
drawn their  applications  in  favor  of  those  who  are  in  need. 

The  students  receiving  help  from  the  Noyes  fund  during  the  past 
quarter  come  from  36  states.  Illinois  has  the  largest  number,  126. 
Iowa  is  second  with  29,  Indiana  third  with  26.  Kansas,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri  each  have  more  than  12.  No  other  state  is  represented  by  so 
many  as  10.  The  states  not  represented  are:  Maine,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Nevada,  Washington. 

Of  the  320  students,  206  are  undergraduates,  and  114  graduates. 
They  are  distributed  as  follows  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  University: 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  204,  of  whom  40  are  graduate  stu- 
dents; Law,  78,  of  whom  51  are  graduate  students;  Medicine,  29,  of 
whom  18  are  graduate  students;  Education,  9,  of  whom  5  are  graduate 
students. 
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AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS  1921-1922 


Mary  Bernard  Allen 
Ph.B.,  1918 
A.M.,  Radcliffe  College,  1920 

Samuel  King  Allison 
B.S.,  1921 

Van  Meter  Ames 
Ph.B.,  1919 

Alice  Mary  Baldwin 

A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1900 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1902 

Kenneth  Edwin  Barnhart 

A.B.,  Southwestern  University,  1915 
B.D.,  Southern  Methodist  University,  1920 

Kellogg  Finley  Bascom 
S.B.,  Fargo  College,  1916 

Viola  P.  Blackburn 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College,  1916 

William  Emet  Blatz 

A.B.,  Toronto  University,  1916 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1917 

Charles  Willis  Boardman 

,Ph.B.,  Grinnell  College,  1908 

Carl  Cassett  Bowman 

A.B.,  Miami  University,  1909 

Blanche  Beatrice  Boyer 
A.B.,  1920 

Adolf  August  Brux 

Concordia  College,  1907-13 
Concordia  Seminary,  19 13-17 

Henry  Kelly  Buckner 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1919 

Ludlow  S.  Bull 

A.B.,  Yale  University,  1907 
LL.B.,  ibid.,  191  o 

Ethel  Florence  Cooper 
S.B.,  1916 

William  Diamond 

A.B.,  University  of  Manitoba,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

William  Franklin  Edgerton 
A.B.,  Cornell  University,  1915 

James  Milton  Eglin 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1919 


History 

Chemistry 

Sociology 

History 

Sociology 

Zoology 
English 
Psychology 

Education 

Education 

Latin 

Old  Testament 

Chemistry 
Oriental  Languages 

Physiology 
Germanics 

Old  Testament 
Physics 
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Mary  Redington  Ely 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  191 1 

D.B.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1919 

Jacob  Martin  Essenberg 

S.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  1913 

Harry  Scheidy  Everett 

A.B.,  Bucknell  University,  191 2 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1913 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Meredith  B.  Givens 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1920 

Harold  Clifford  Goldthorpe 

S.B.,  Utah  Agricultural  College,  191 7 

Harold  Foote  Gosnell 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1918 

Lois  D.  Green 

A.B.,  Grinnell  College,  19 19 

Katharine  Lucile  Hageman 
A.B.,  Oberlin  College,  1919 

David  M.  Halfant 
Ph.B.,  1920 

Frank  Russell  Hamblin 

A.B.,  Bucknell  College,  1914 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Herbert  C.  Hanson 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1914 

William  Vermillion  Houston 

A.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1920 

Curtis  Judson  Humphreys 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  1918 

Robert  Orland  Hutchinson 

A.B.,  Indiana  University,  1914 

Clyo  Jackson 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1905 
A.M.,  Victoria  College,  1909 
D.B.,  Alberta  College,  1920 

Frederick  Dean  McClusky 
A.B.,  Park  College,  1917 
A.M.,  1920 

Arthur  Crane  McFarlan 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1919 

Irene  P.  McKeehan 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1903 
A.M.,  University  of  Colorado,  1917 

George  Willard  Martin 

Litt.B.,  Rutgers  College,  191 2 
S.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Edgar  D.  Meacham 

A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1914 

Chu  Seng  Miao 

A.B.,  Shanghai  Baptist  College,  191 6 


New  Testament 

Zoology 
Mathematics 

Political  Economy 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Political  Science 

Anatomy 

Philosophy 

Political  Economy 

Latin 

Botany 
Physics 
Physics 
Physics 
New  Testament 

Education 

Geology 
English 

Botany 

Mathematics 
Practical  Theology 
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Prentiss  D.  Moore 

S.B.,  University  of  Indiana,  192 1 

William  Elder  Moore 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1913 

Paul  Grady  Moorhead 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1913 
A.M.,  1914 

Everitt  Emerson  Morley 

A.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  1915 
A.M.,  University  of  Indiana,  1917 

Ernest  Russell  Mowrer 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1918 

Arthur  Hobart  Nethercot 

A.B.,  Northwestern  University,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Hilda  Laura  Norman 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1913 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1915 

Hubert  Wilbur  Nutt 
Ph.B.,  1914 
A.M.,  1916 

John  Olaf  Olson 

A.B.,  University  of  South  Dakota,  191 5 
A.M.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1918 

Donald  Ayers  Piatt 
Ph.B.,  1919 

Lillian  Grace  Reynolds 
S.B.,  1919 

William  V.  Roosa 

A.B.,  Drake  University,  1915 
A.M.,  1916 

Meyer  Salkover 

A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1917 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1919 

Roy  Schofield 

Ed.  B.,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  1919 

Paul  Joseph  Sedgwick 
S.B.,  1918 

Francis  Parker  Shepard 

A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1919 

Herman  Bernhard  Siems 
S.B.,  1919 

Rietta  Simmons 

A.B.,  Tulane  University,  1915 

Pranis  Battras  Sivickis 

S.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  191 1 
A.B.,  University  of  Missouri,  191 7 


Geology 
History 
Latin 

Education 

Sociology 
English 

Romance 

Education 

History 

Philosophy 

Botany 

New  Testament 

Mathematics 

Geography 

Botany 

Geology 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Zoology 
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Julian  Francis  Smith 

S.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  19 16 
S.M.,  University  of  California,  1920 

Thomas  Vernon  Smith 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Floyd  Albert  Spencer 

A.B.,  University  of  Colorado,  1919 

Grace  Anne  Stewart 

A.B.,  University  of  Alberta,  1918 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1920 

James  Kidder  Stewart 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1915 
S.M.,  Purdue  University,  1920 

Ernest  Lincoln  Stover 

S.B.,  Ohio  State  University,  1917 

Hermann  Lloyd  Tracy 

A.B.,  University  of  Toronto,  192 1 

William  Daniel  Trautman 

A.B.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1914 
A.M.,  Harvard  University,  19 15 

Margaret  Fitch  Willcox 

A.B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1919 

Carl  Oscar  Williams 

S.B.,  Valparaiso  University,  1916 
A.M.,  1918 

Harold  Rideout  Willoughby 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1915 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1916 

Monta  Eldo  Wing 

A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1920 

Leland  Foster  Wood 

A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1908 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1914 

Helen  R.  Wright 

A.B.,  Smith  College,  191 2 


Chemistry 

Philosophy 

Greek 
Geology 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Greek 

Romance 

Chemistry 
Germanics 

New  Testament 

Geology 

Practical  Theology 

t 

Political  Economy 


EVENTS:     PAST  AND  FUTURE 


ONE  HUNDRED  NINETEENTH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  Nineteenth  Convo- 
cation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  Tuesday,  March  15,  at  4:00  p.m. 
The  Convocation  Address,  "Free  Speech 
in  War  Time,"  was  delivered  by  James 
Parker  Hall,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean 
of  the  Law  School,  University  of  Chicago. 

In  the  award  of  honors,  the  election  of 
the  following  students  as  associate  mem- 
bers to  Sigma  Xi  was  announced :  Howes 
Bodfish,  Harriet  Carter,  George  Babcock 
Cressey,  Arthur  Cayley  Davis,  John 
Robert  Charles  Evans,  Alice  Foster, 
Francis  Graham  Frese,  Walker  McCon- 
nell  Hinman,  Dorothy  Josephine  Krause, 
John  Mesick,  Gail  Francis  Moulton, 
Albert  Emmett  Oldham,  Edith  Putnam 
Parker,  Lucena  Knight  Robinson,  Samuel 
Robert  Shumaker,  Grace  Anne  Stewart, 
Norman  Louis  Thomas,  Marguerite 
Elizabeth  Uttley.  The  election  of  the 
following  students  as  members  of  Sigma 
Xi  was  announced:  Kellogg  Finley 
Bascom,  Charles  Henry  Behre,  Jr.,  Leo 
Kempf  Campbell,  Lyman  Chalkley,  Jr., 
Albert  Edwin  Coxe,  Kenneth  Fowler, 
Ralph  Waldo  Gerard,  Grant  Melvin 
Kloster,  Margarete  Meta  Hedwig  Kunde, 
Harold  Earl  Miner,  Eloise  Parsons, 
Francis  Parker  Shepard.  The  election 
of  the  following  students  to  the  Beta  of 
Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was 
announced :  Samuel  King  Allison  (March 
'20),  Josephine  Haswell  Ardrey  (June, 
'20),  Ina  Bartells,  Charles  Albert  Beck- 
with,  Cecile  Winifred  Dore,  Benjamin 
Wilbur  Goldman,  Martha  Jane  McCoy, 
Luella  Esther  Nadelhoffer  (March,  '20), 
Bertha  Beatrice  Needham  (June,  '20), 
Olive  Henriette  Rabe,  Milton  Steinberg, 
Zok  Tsung  Wang. 

Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  the 
work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  was  awarded 
to:  Konstantin  Tamias  Argoe,  Lois 
Bennett,  Queenie  Harriet  Black,  Laura 
Elizabeth  Bodebender,  Chauncey  Greeley 
Burke,  Thomas  Carlin,  Annabel  Josephine 
Marie  Clark,  Ralph  Davis,  Elinor  Ruth 
Deutsch,  Harold  Edwin  Eby,  Leila 
Eichberg,  Richard  Hamilton  Eliel,  Carl 


Percival  Fales,  Benjamin  Benjamin 
Garbovitz,  Charles  Golding,  Lester  Ray- 
mond Gray,  Lennox  Bouton  Grey, 
Elizabeth  Ross  Harrison,  Arthur  Lloyd 
Higbee,  Harold  Bertrand  Hogue,  Clifford 
Stephen  Johnson,  Esther  Lucille  Lade- 
wick,  Jessie  Bertha  Lambrechts,  Manuel 
Emil  Lichtenstein,  Margaret  Halsted 
Lillie,  Abraham  Mazer,  Evar  Herbert 
Nelson,  Samuel  Louis  Perzik,  Amner 
Neal  Petty,  Olive  Henriette  Rabe,  Marie 
Hall  Rodig,  Jack  Rose,  Isaiah  Reed 
Salladay,  Harold  Silver,  Esther  Somer- 
feld,  Henry  C.  Spruth,  Edna  Anna 
Pauline  Staudinger,  Dwight  F.  Vandel, 
Lowell  Curtis  Wadmond,  George  Earle 
Wakerlin,  Florence  Hammersly  Walker, 
John  Daniel  Wild,  Jr.,  Jacob  Daniel 
Willems,  Karl  Edward  Zener,  Royal 
Robert  Ziv.  The  Bachelor's  degree  was 
conferred  with  honors  on  the  following 
students:  Samuel  King  Allison,  Jose- 
phine Haswell  Ardrey,  Ina  Bartells, 
Harry  Wesley  Cartwright,  Cecile  Wini- 
fred Dore,  Benjamin  Wilbur  Goldman, 
William  Herbert  Grant,  Helen  Guest, 
Frank  John  Heiner,  Anne  Koopman, 
Rose  Lovenhart,  George  Dewey  Mills, 
Luella  Esther  Nadelhoffer,  Bertha  Bea- 
trice Needham,  Arthur  Eugene  Schuh, 
Harry  Manuel  Shulman,  Alfred  Walter 
Simon,  Pauline  Ruth  Strode,  Ko  Nien 
Yang.  Honors  for  excellence  in  particu- 
lar departments  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
were  awarded  to  the  following  students: 
Samuel  King  Allison,  Chemistry;  Samuel 
King  Allison,  Mathematics  arid  Physics; 
Josephine  Haswell  Ardrey,  Romance;  Ina 
Bartells,  Romance;  Ina  Bartells,  German; 
Cecile  Winifred  Dore,  Romance;  Cecile 
Winifred  Dore,  History;  Benjamin  Wil- 
bur Goldman,  Chemistry;  William  Her- 
bert Grant,  Romance;  Gertrude  Edith 
Griffin,  History;  Helen  Guest,  Psychology 
and  Sociology;  Hattie  Gulledge,  English; 
Frank  John  Heiner,  History;  Alice 
Ingham,  Sociology;  Anne  Koopman, 
History  of  Art;  Samuel  Albert  Leader, 
Chemistry;  Rose  Lovenhart,  German; 
George  Dewey  Mills,  Law;  Luella  Esther 
Nadelhoffer,  Anatomy  and  Zoology;  Ber- 
tha Beatrice  Needham,  Sociology;  Bertha 
Beatrice  Needham,  Mathematics;  Pauline 
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Ruth  Strode,  Sociology;  Ko  Nien  Yang, 
Zoology. 

Degrees  and  titles  were  conferred  as 
follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate  of 
the  College  of  Education,  3;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  r;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  43;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  37 ;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  5; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  1;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, 8;  The  Divinity  School:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  2 ;  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  3 ;  The  Law  School:  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  2;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law,  1 ;  The  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts;  Literature,  and  Science:  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  9;  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science,  2;  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  6.  The  total 
number  of  degrees  conferred  was  123. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sunday,  March  13, 
in  the  Reynolds  Club.  At  11:00  a.m., 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the 
Convocation  Religious  Service  was  held. 
The  preacher  was  the  Reverend  Henry 
van  Dyke,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Pro- 
fessor English  Literature,  Princeton 
University. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Winter  Quarter  were:  January  9,  Bishop 
William  F.  McDowell,  Washington,  D.C.; 
January  16,  Bishop  McDowell;  January 
23,  the  Reverend  John  Wellington  Hoag, 
Woodward  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  January  30,  President 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  Brown 
University;  February  6,  President  J. 
Ross  Stevenson,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary;  February  13,  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Fort  Newton,  Church  of  the 
Divine  Paternity,  New  York  City; 
February  20,  the  Reverend  George  C. 
Pidgeon,  Bloor  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  Canada;  February  27, 
Dr.  Pidgeon;  March  6,  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  Shadyside  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania; March  13,  Professor  Henry  van 
Dyke,  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, gave  instruction  in  philosophy 


during  the  Winter  Quarter,  in  the  absence 
of  Professor  James  H.  Tufts,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  who  is  giving 
courses  at  Columbia. 

Victor  Andres  Belaunde,  professor  of 
international  law  in  the  University  of 
San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru,  lectured  at  the 
University  on  January  4  and  5  on  "His- 
panic American  Culture  and  ideals"  and 
"South  American  Problems."  Professor 
Belaunde  was  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club  on  January  5. 
Professor  Belaunde  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  diplomacy  as  well 
as  in  education.  The  University  of  San 
Marcos  is  the  oldest  in  America,  having 
been  founded  in  1551. 

A  memorial  meeting  for  Professor 
Frank  Bigelow  Tarbell  was  held  in 
Classics  Common  Rooms  on  the  evening 
of  January  12,  1921.  President  Judson 
presided  and  said  a  few  words  of  intro- 
duction. Professor  Carl  D.  Buck  spoke 
of  Professor  Tarbell's  work  as  a  teacher 
at  Yale,  Harvard,  Athens,  and  Chicago, 
and  as  a  scholar.  Professor  Ernst 
Freund  spoke  of  his  qualities  as  a  man, 
and  Professor  James  Parker  Hall  pre- 
sented an  appreciation  of  him  as  a  friend. 
The  rooms  were  filled  with  Professor 
Tarbell's  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
the  addresses  made  a  deep  and  beautiful 
impression. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Judson,  the 
permanent  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Dr.  Burton  E.  Livingston,  writes 
that  the  recent  Chicago  meeting  was  the 
most  successful  the  Association  has  ever 
held.  The  attendance  was  much  larger 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.  Over 
2,400  persons  were  registered,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  3,200  were  in  attendance. 
Especial  praise  was  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Association  to  the  very  efficient 
way  in  which  Professor  J.  Paul  Goode, 
of  the  Department  of  Geography,  and 
other  members  of  the  local  committee 
had  prepared  for  the  meeting  and  had 
foreseen  practically  all  of  the  needs  that 
arose.  "The  material  equipment  and 
the  spirit  and  personnel  of  your  Univer- 
sity were  of  such  a  type  as  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  desirable  and  satisfactory 
places  in  the  country  for  the  holding  of 
our  Association  meetings." 
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Mr.  Charles  J.  Connick  of  Boston  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Renaissance  Society  in  Harper 
Assembly  Room  on  January  18  on  "The 
Art  of  Stained  Glass." 

A  promising  new  periodical,  Chanticleer, 
appeared  at  the  University  in  January, 
its  first  issue  containing  a  contribution 
on  "The  Meaning  of  the  Recent  Presi- 
dential Election,"  by  William  E.  Dodd, 
Professor  of  American  History,  and 
one  on  "The  Inspiration  of  Ignorance," 
by  Gerald  A.  Wendt,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  One  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  number  is  a  department 
of  poetry,  including  contributions  from 
Jessica  North  and  Elizabeth  Roberts. 
The  editor-in-chief  is  Harry  Shulman, 
and  the  staff  is  made  up  of  editors 
representing  literature,  the  social  sciences, 
science,  and  news.  The  cover  is  by  one 
of  the  staff  artists,  Clovis  Fouche.  The 
new  journal  will  have  the  news  service 
of  the  Federated  Press. 

Dr.  Frederick  Jones  Bliss,  Annual 
Lecturer  for  192 1  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Religions,  gave  four  lectures  on  "The 
Secret  Cults  of  Syria"  in  Haskell  As- 
sembly Room  January  25-28.  The 
lectures  were  on  the  Haskell  Founda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Hoppin,  formerly  of  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens,  lectured  on  "Crete  and  the 
Minoan  Age"  in  Harper  Assembly  Room 
on  January  12  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Archaeological  Society. 

Professor  James  Rowland  Angell,  for- 
mer Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  now  head 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Yale 
University.  President  Angell  was  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  He  came 
to  Chicago  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Experimental  Psychology  in  1894.  He 
was  made  Professor  and  Director  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  in  1904,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology  in  1905, 
Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges  in  1908,  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  in  191 1.  During  the  absence 
of  President  Judson  in  Persia  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Relief  in  the 


Near  East,  Dean  Angell  was  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting  head  of  the  University. 

President  Judson,  made  an  address  at 
the  inauguration  of  Professor  Wallace  W. 
Atwood,  of  Harvard  University,  as  presi- 
dent of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  1. 

President  Atwood  who  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  S.B.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  1897  and  received 
his  Doctor's  degree  in  1903,  was  con- 
nected with  this  institution  as  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  for  fourteen  years,  and 
was  called  to  Harvard  University  in 
19 13  as  professor  of  physiography.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  was  formerly  director  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
has  written  among  other  scientific  works 
the  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
Alaska. 

In  February  the  University  received 
from  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  full 
size  copy  in  oil  of  the  portrait  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  painted  by  John  S.  Sargent 
in  191 7.  The  copy  was  made  by  Mr. 
Alexander  R.  James  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Sargent.  It  has  been  temporarily 
placed  in  the  President's  Office  but 
probably  will  eventually  hang  in  the 
Faculty  Room  of  the  new  University 
Chapel. 

A  public  lecture  on  "The  Waldensians 
in  Historic  and  Modern  Italy"  was  given 
on  February  1  in  Harper  Assembly  Room 
by  the  Reverend  V.  Alberto  Costabel,  of 
Milan,  Italy. 

Bishop  Nicholai  of  Serbia  gave  an 
address  in  Harper  Assembly  Room  on 
February  2  on  the  history  and  spirit  of 
Serbia. 

More  than  one  hundred  women  pre- 
sented a  musical  comedy,  The  Joy  of 
Singhai,  at  the  University  on  the  eve- 
nings of  February  4,  5,  11,  and  12,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Portfolio,  an  organi- 
zation connected  with  the  Women's 
Athletic  Association.  The  Joy  of  Singhai 
was  written  by  Josephine  Strode,  '21, 
aided  by  several  University  women  who 
assisted  with  the  lyrics;  and  it  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  author  and 
Miss  Bertha  lies,  a  former  student,  now 
connected  with  the  Chicago  School  of 
Dramatic  Art. 
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Professor  Nathaniel  Butler  contributed 
an  article  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  February  5  on  the  subject  "What  a 
Man  Gains  in  Going  to  College." 

Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson  left 
Chicago  on  February  15  to  spend  the 
spring  in  Paris  as  Exchange  Professor  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

The  Alden-Tuthill  Lectures  before  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  on  "The 
Influence  of  Foreign  Missions  on  the 
Remaking  of  China"  were  delivered  by 
President  Willard  L.  Beard  of  Foochow 
College,  China,  in  Haskell  Assembly 
Room  February  15-17. 

Dr.  Conyers  Read,  Non-Resident  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  gave 
a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  British 
Empire  at  the  University,  February  16- 
18.  His  first  lecture  was  on  "General 
Problems,"  the  second  lecture  on  "India," 
and  the  third  on  "Ireland." 

Alexis  Kail,  formerly  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Music  in  the  University  of 
Petrograd,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Tschai- 
kowsky"  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  February  17. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University,  was  the 
orator  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Washington's  Birthday.  His 
address  was  on  "Our  National  Unity," 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
provost  of  the  University. 

Professor  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Historical 
Research,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, gave  two  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity, February  24  and  25,  on  "The 
American  Revolution  as  a  Social  Move- 
ment." Dr.  Jameson,  who  for  five  years 
was  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  the 
editor  of  the  American  Historical  Review 
and  author  of  the  History  of  Historical 
Writing  in  America. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  one 
hundred  twenty  alumni  and  former 
students  of  the  University  attended  the 


Chicago  Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Traymore, 
Atlantic  City,  Monday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 28.  Dean  Dodson  described  the 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  medical 
work.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  concluded 
the  program  of  the  evening  by  describing 
the  work  which  is  now  going  on  at  the 
School  of  Education  and  the  importance 
of  careful  detailed  studies  of  the  problems 
which  present  themselves  in  every  field  of 
educational  activity. 

Professor  Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society.  Professor  Bliss,  who 
received  his  Bachelor's,  Master's,  and 
Doctor's  degrees  at  Chicago,  has  been  at 
various  times  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  he  has  been  for  twelve  years  associ- 
ated with  the  mathematical  department. 
For  a  number  of  years  also  he  was  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Annals  of  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  former 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  governor  of 
New  York,  and  Republican  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
University,  has  accepted  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  in  President  Harding's 
cabinet.  Secretary  Hughes,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  has  been 
a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
since  1914. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  a  dis- 
tinguished archaeologist  and  author, 
lectured  at  the  University  on  March  9, 
10,  and  11  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  and  the  William 
Vaughn  Moody  foundation.  Mr.  Ho- 
garth is  famous  for  his  excavations  in 
Ephesus,  Carchemish,  and  Crete.  Among 
his  more  notable  books  are  his  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  Accidents  of  an 
Antiquary's  Life,  and  The  Penetration  of 
Arabia.  The  subject  of  his  lectures  was 
"The  Hittites." 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  Head  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Yale  in  China  at 
Changsha,  China,  lectured  in  Harper 
Assembly  Room  on  March  10  on  "Poli- 
tics and  Education  in  China." 
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Professor  Theodore  Gerald  Soares  was 
elected  president  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association  at  its  annual  convention 
held  at  Rochester,  New  York,  March  12, 
192 1.  The  Association  was  inaugurated 
by  Dr.  Harper  in  1903  and  President 
Judson  has  served  as  one  of  its  presidents. 
Professors  Burton,  Mathews,  and  Willett 
were  re-elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews  delivered  the 
Bennett  Lectures  at  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  on  March 
9-16,  on  "The  Validity  of  American 
Ideals." 

Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith  delivered 
the  Earle  Lectures  at  the  Pacific  School 
of  Religion,  Berkeley,  California,  on 
March  14-22,  1921. 

Dr.  Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus,  Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer  in  the  University  and 
President  of  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, died  suddenly  on  March  17,  192 1. 
Dr.  Gunsaulus  had  been  a  firm  friend 
of  the  University  from  its  beginning  and 
in  recent  years  it  was  often  the  object 
of  his  benefactions.  An  account  of  his 
life  and  his  services  to  education  will 
appear  in  a  later  number  of  the 
Record. 

The  late  Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith, 
a  graduate  of  the  old  University  of 
Chicago  and  for  many  years  a  very  able 
and  faithful  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  present  University,  left 
the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  University 
for  scholarships.  This  fund  of  $25,000 
has  now  become  available. 

Dr.  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  who  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
the  University  in  1897,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  of  California.  For  ten  years 
Dr.  Hatfield  has  been  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  in  the  latter 
institution. 

Another  graduate  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Allen  T.  Burns,  '98,  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  for  the  year 
192 1 ;  while  Professor  Earle  Brownell 
Babcock,  of  New  York  University,  who 
took  both  his  Bachelor's  and  Doctor's 


degrees  at  Chicago,  has  become  head 
of  the  American  University  Union  in 
France,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

The  University  has  recently  received 
additions  to  its  funds  from  donors  who 
have  made  the  University  trustee  of 
large  amounts,  the  income  of  which,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  is  to  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  specific  persons  during  their 
lifetime,  and  which,  at  their  death, 
become  part  of  the  University  endow- 
ment. The  latest  instance  of  this  sort, 
just  reported,  placed  in  the  University's 
treasury  a  trust  fund  of  $110,000. 

The  present  intense  interest  in  the 
Orient  and  its  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  makes  peculiarly  timely  the 
appearance  of  a  new  volume  on  The  Press 
and  Politics  in  Japan,  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  The  volume  has  greater  signifi- 
cance from  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
by  a  Japanese  in  America,  Dr.  Kisaburo 
Kawabe,  a  recent  graduate  student  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  author's  purpose  in  the  book  has 
been  to  show  the  influence  of  the  press 
upon  the  political  life  of  Japan,  and  he  has 
had  the  great  advantage  of  co-operation 
from  his  brother  in  Japan  who  has 
supplied  him  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  materials  from  original  Japanese 
sources.  Among  the  phases  of  the 
subject  discussed  are  "Development  of 
Communication  and  Education  in  New 
Japan,"  "Amateur  Journalism,"  "Political 
Journals  and  the  Movement  for  a  Consti- 
tutional Government,"  "Commercial 
Journals,"  "Independent  Journals  and 
the  Rise  of  Public  Opinion,"  and  "The 
Political  Awakening  of  the  Masses." 

Professor  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures,  is  one  of  the  judges  in  a  prize- 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  of  "Italy's 
Contributions  to  Modern  Culture."  The 
prize,  a  trip  to  Italy,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  is  offered  by  the  Italy-America 
Society,  whose  president  is  Secretary 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  a  trustee  of  the 
University.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
undergraduates  in  American  colleges  or 
universities,  and  the  prize  will  be  awarded 
in  connection  with  a  proposed  tour  of 
Italy  for  college  students  during  the  com- 
ing summer. 
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The  Autumn  Quarter  marked  the 
largest  enrolment  of  foreign-born  stu- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  University. 
There  are  463  such  students,  represent- 
ing forty-two  countries. 

Russia  leads  with  100,  while  China 
comes  second  with  75.  Canada  and  the 
Philippines  follow  next  in  order  with  44 
and  39  respectively.  Other  countries 
represented  are:  Japan,  34;  England,  27; 
Germany,  18;  Hawaii,  11;  Poland,  11; 
Sweden,  10;  Italy,  7;  Scotland,  7; 
Bohemia,  7;  Austria,  7;  India,  6; 
Greece,  6;  Norway,  5;  Mexico,  5; 
Roumania,  5;  Finland,  4;  Hungary,  4; 
Armenia,  3;  Syria,  2;  France,  2;  Pales- 
tine, 2;  Porto  Rico,  2;  British  West 
Indies,  2;  Turkey,  2;  Denmark,  2; 
Ireland,  2;  and  Guatemala,  Alaska, 
Lithuania,  Slovakia,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica,  Egypt,  Korea,  New  Zealand,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  and  Caucasia  with  one 
each. 

Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan,  who  has 
spent  the  Winter  Quarter  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  at  Pasa- 
dena, California,  sailed  on  March  19 
for  Europe  to  attend  the  Solvay  Congress 
on  the  Quantum  Theory,  at  Brussels. 

During  March  a  little  book  of  thirty- 
two  pages  descriptive  of  the  condition 
and  aims  of  the  University  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  President  to  ten  thousand 
alumni.  The  booklet  is  entitled  "The 
University  of  Chicago  in  1921"  and  is 
illustrated  with  a  general  view  of  the 
University  and  views  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings for  which  funds  have  been  provided. 

In  April  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  will  publish  two  important  books 
on  art,  both  of  them  very  fully  illustrated 
and  both  by  well-known  authorities. 
One  of  the  volumes  is  Joseph  Pennell's 
Graphic  Arts,  and  the  other  Lorado  Taft's 
Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture. 

Among  other  books  announced  for 
early  publication  are  Parables  of  Jestis  in 
Relation  to  His  Ministry,  by  Willard  H. 
Robinson;  Funeral  Management,  by 
Quincy  L.  Dowd;  and  The  Geography  of 
Illinois,  by  D.  C.  Ridgley. 

A  unique  prize  contest  is  announced  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  for 
undergraduates  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Press  offers  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  paper  on  the  subject,  "The 


Place  of  the  University  Press  in  Modern 
Education,"  a  first  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  to  the  writer  of  the  second 
best  paper  ten  dollars.  The  manuscripts, 
which  are  to  be  not  over  3,000  words  in 
length,  must  be  submitted  by  April  15. 
So  far  as  known  this  is  the  first  time  a 
university  press  has  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  encourage  college  students  to 
become  familiar  with  the  history  and 
important  functions  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

Announcement  is  just  made  that  Mr. 
Herant  Telfeyan,  of  New  York  City,  has 
given  the  University  of  Chicago  $360 
a  year  for  three  years  to  provide  for  the 
tuition  of  two  Armenian  students.  This 
gift,  the  first  instalment  of  which  has 
been  received,  is  made  to  the  University 
through  Mr.  A.  A.  Bedikian,  an  alumnus 
of  the  University  and  a  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  for  the  Summer  Quarter, 
who  is  now  minister  of  the  Armenian 
Evangelical  Church,  New  York  City. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Greek,  recently  gave  the  McNair 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  general  subject  of  "Plato's 
Relation  to  the  Religious  Problem." 
The  first  lecture  was  on  "Plato  and  the 
Irreligion  of  Pseudo-Science";  the  second 
on  "Plato  and  Natural  Theology";  and 
the  third  on  "Plato  and  Ethical  Religion." 
The  purpose  of  the  lecture  foundation  is  to 
show  the  mutual  bearing  of  science  and 
religion. 

In  March  Professor  Shorey  gave  two 
addresses  on  Dante,  one  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  chapter  of  Knox  College, 
Illinois,  and  one  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine. 

Dr.  Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Farnam 
Professor  of  American  History  in  Yale 
University,  gave  two  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  March  30  and 
31,  the  first  on  "Conditions  Leading  to 
the  Revolt  of  the  American  Colonies," 
and  the  second  on  "The  Causes  of  the 
American  Revolution."  Professor  An- 
dews  is  the  author  of  many  historical 
works,  including  The  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Modern  Europe  and  Colonial 
Self -Government,  a  volume  in  "The 
American  Nation"  series. 

The  newest  foundation,  namely,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund,  has  recently  estab- 
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lished  a  research  committee  which  is  to 
have  $100,000  a  year  to  expend  in  edu- 
cational research.  The  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity has  contributed  in  recent  years  a 
number  of  notable  studies  in  reading,  us- 
ing the  method  of  photographing  the  eyes 
of  children  and  adults  during  the  process 
of  reading.  So  significant  are  the  re- 
sults that  the  Commonwealth  Fund  has 
given  the  educational  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  a  subvention  of 
$15,000  for  the  next  calendar  year  to 
push  forward  these  investigations.  This 
will  make  possible  a  material  enlarge- 
ment of  the  equipment  for  photographing 
the  eyes,  and  several  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  School  of  Education  will 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  during  the 
coming  year  to  special  researches  along 
these  lines.  In  addition  several  ad- 
vanced students  have  been  employed  to 
carry  on  the  work  continuously  under 
the  supervision  of  members  of  the 
Faculties. 

A  further  appropriation  of  $1,500  has 
been  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund 


for  a  series  of  French  tests  in  the  School 
of  Education  at  Chicago. 

In  line  with  the  recent  movements  for 
the  scientific  study  of  education,  a  survey 
of  the  schools  of  the  villages  and  rural 
districts  of  the  state  of  New  York  has 
been  undertaken,  and  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  University  has  been  asked 
to  supply  experts  for  the  division  dealing 
with  school  supervision  and  administra- 
tion. Dr.  John  F.  Bobbitt,  Professor 
of  School  Administration,  and  Director 
Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, have  been  put  in  charge  of  this 
division,  and  two  of  the  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  are  now  in  Albany 
co-operating  with  them  in  working  up 
the  detailed  information. 

Professor  Bobbitt  spent  the  Winter 
Quarter  in  Albany  and  in  visiting  the 
various  school  districts  throughout  the 
state,  and  Director  Judd,  who  is  fre- 
quently in  Albany  for  purposes  of 
consultation  and  organization  of  this 
division  of  the  survey,  will  spend  the 
month  of  September  in  New  York. 
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1921 

1920 

Gain 

Loss 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

1 
Women 

Total 

I. 

Arts  ,  Literature,  and  Science  : 
i.  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts,  Literature 

196 
258 

148 
78 

344 
336 

205 
253 

175 
83 

380 
336 

36 

Science 

Total 

454 

616 
813 

42 

226 

440 

S87 

43 

680 

1,056 

1,400 
85 

458 

538 

803 

62 

258 

432 

530 
51 

716 

970 

1,333 

113 

86 
67 

36 

2.  Colleges — 

28 

Total 

1,471 
1,925 

106 
(5  dup.) 

12 
(1  dup.) 

20 

1,070 
1,296 

20 
(1  dup.) 

8 
(1  dup.) 

9 

2.S4I 
3,221 

126 
20 
29 

1,403 
1,861 

96 
(5  dup.) 
15 

25 

1,013 
1,271 

14 
(4  dup.) 
9 

6 

2,416 
3,132 

no 
24 
31 

125 
89 

16 

II 

Total     Arts,     Litera- 
ture, and  Science.. . 

Professional  Schools: 
i.  Divinity — 

Chicago  Theological 

Total 

2 

138 

87 
118 

37 

26 

14 

175 

113 
132 

136 

74 

98 

2 

3 

29 

23 
10 

1 

165 

97 

108 

2 

4 

10 

16 

24 

3 

*2.  Medicine — 

2 

7 

7 

Total 

212 

154 

59 

82 

1 

40 

5 
1 
1 

252 

159 
60 

83 

1 

177 

143 

68 

90 

2 

34 

8 
3 

211 

151 

68 

93 
2 

41 
8 

3.  Law — 

Graduate 

8 

Candidates  for  LL.B 

Unclassified 

10 

1 

Total 

296 
17 

21 

150 

3°7 

26 

7 
174 

4 
34 
45 

4 

303 

191 

25 
184 
352 

30 

303 

21 

0 

11 
193 

0 

314 

214 

0 

11 

4.  College  of  Education 

5.  Commerce  and  Administra- 

tion— 

23 

Total 

504 
6 

87 
38 

591 

44 

434 

125 

559 

32 
44 

6.  Graduate    School   of    Social 
Service  Administration . 

Total  Professional. . . . 
Total  University 

♦Deduct  for  Duplication 

Net  Totals  in  Quad- 

i,i73 

3,098 

277 

383 
1,679 

43 

1,556 
4,777 

320 

1,071 
2,932 

250 

392 
1,663 

38 

1,463 
4,595 

288 

93 
182 

2,821 

1,636 

4,457 

2,682 

1,625 

4,307 

150 

University  College 

318 

1,034 

1,352 

292 

965 

1,257 

95 

Total  in  the  Universitj 

3,139 

2,670 

5,809 

2,974 

2,590 

5,564 

245 

t/ 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  TAXATION  IN  A 

DEMOCRACY1 

By  THE  HONORABLE  FRANK  ORREN  LOWDEN 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  reawakening  of  interest  in 
the  study  of  government.  This  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  world- 
war.  We  saw  how  a  powerful,  efficient,  military  autocracy  could 
well-nigh  wreck  the  civilized  world.  This  turned  men's  thoughts  to 
the  democratic  principle  in  government.  They  began  to  re-examine 
the  democracies  of  the  world.  There  are  vast  territories  to  which  it 
was  sought  to  apply  this  principle  for  the  first  time  and  therefore  the 
question  was  no  longer  academic  but  had  become  intensely  practical. 
Wherein  had  political  democracy  realized  the  hopes  of  its  champions? 
In  what  respects  had  it  failed?  What  are  its  limitations?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  men  everywhere  are  asking. 

The  champions  of  democracy  have  been  divided  always  into  two 
classes.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  government  by  the  people 
is  a  sort  of  divinely  ordained  principle,  universal  in  its  application. 
To  such  the  ignorance  or  the  character  of  the  people  is  of  no  concern. 
Individually  the  people  may  be  incapable  of  thinking  clearly  or  honestly 
upon  public  questions,  but  in  the  mass  they  are  infallible.  These  are 
they  who  invented  the  phrase  vox  populi  vox  dei,  and  who  therefore 
believe  that  the  nearer  a  government  approaches  a  pure  democracy, 
the  better  that  government  is.  To  men  and  women  of  this  class  democ- 
racy seems  an  end  in  itself. 

The  other  class  of  those  who  believe  in  democratic  institutions 
recognize  the  fact  that  man  has  been  unable  yet  to  construct  a  govern- 
ment which  has  no  imperfections.    To  them  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor 

1  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Twentieth  Convocation 
of  the  University,  held  in  Hutchinson  Court,  June  14,  1921. 
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virtue  in  mere  numbers  alone.  They  cannot  see  how  you  can  multiply 
the  ignorance  or  the  vice  of  one  by  a  million  and  get  perfect  virtue  or 
perfect  wisdom.  I  once  heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher  say — and  I  thrilled 
as  I  listened — "A  brick!  What  is  a  brick!  But  a  million  and  you 
have  the  stately  cathedral."  The  men  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking, 
however,  cannot  see  how  any  like  dramatic  exclamation  can  be  made 
where  wisdom  or  virtue  and  not  bricks  are  being  considered.  And  then 
Beecher  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind  a  perfect  brick. 

These  men  too,  if  they  live  in  America,  have  faith  in  the  people, 
not  because  they  are  many,  but  because  they  are  generally  intelligent 
and  just.  They  believe  that  democratic  government  will  be  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  electorate.  If, 
however,  they  live  in  Mexico,  they  have  no  great  faith  in  the  success 
of  popular  government. 

To  men  of  this  class,  government  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  only  a 
means.  To  them  the  end  of  all  government  is  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  people.  Unless  democracy  can  insure  this  in  a  larger 
measure  than  any  other  form  of  government,  it  has  failed.  The  politi- 
cian assumes  that  government  is  the  first  interest  of  the  citizen.  This  is 
not  true.  His  business,  his  domestic  concerns,  his  amusements,  all 
take  precedence  in  his  mind  over  the  mere  form  of  government.  Perhaps 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  politician  is  not  correct. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  generally  belonged  to  the  second 
class  of  democracy's  defenders.  They  were  familiar  with  history.  They 
saw  that  the  democracies  of  antiquity,  one  after  another,  had  failed  and 
that  for  centuries  there  was  no  such  thing  anywhere  as  rule  of  the  people. 
They  had  had  too  recent  experience  of  the  tyranny  of  a  king  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  setting  up  a  monarchy.  They  therefore  sought  some 
plan  under  which  the  democratic  principle  could  be  preserved  without 
the  excesses  or  the  impotence  that  had  marked  the  democracies  of 
the  past.  The  result  was  the  federal  constitution — the  most  important 
single  contribution  ever  made  to  the  art  of  self-government. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  recognized  the  imperfections  of 
democracy  and  sought  to  guard  against  them  in  the  instrument  they 
framed.  They  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  full  sovereign  power 
resided  in  the  people.  But  they  did  not  confer  all  that  power  upon  the 
government.  There  were  some  rights  so  precious  that  they  would  not 
intrust  them  even  to  a  government  of  their  own  creation,  such  as  the 
right  of  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  speech.  They 
guarded  the  life  and  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  individual  and 
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placed  them  forever,  as  they  hoped,  beyond  the  whim  or  malice  of  a 
majority,  no  matter  how  large.  They  knew  that  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority  was  no  less  intolerable  than  the  tyranny  of  a  king.  Complete 
sovereign  power  today  abides,  not  in  any  government,  either  federal  or 
state,  or  in  all  governments  combined,  but  is  found  in  its  fulness  only 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  real  significance  of  a 
written  constitution  such  as  ours.  The  lesson  of  history  is  that  no 
individual,  as  a  king  in  a  kingdom,  and  no  selected  group,  as  in  an  aristoc- 
racy, and  no  majority,  as  in  a  democracy,  can  be  trusted  with  supreme 
power.  The  outstanding  merit,  therefore,  of  our  constitution  is  that 
the  people  so  far  have  refused  to  divest  themselves  of  their  own  inherent 
sovereign  power  over  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual. 

Among  the  subjects  upon  which  our  federal  and  our  state  constitu- 
tions have  imposed  limitations  upon  the  government  they  created  is 
the  subject  of  taxation.  These  constitutional  limitations  have  been  of 
immense  value.  And  yet  taxation  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly 
than  wealth  itself. 

If  democracy  then  is  but  an  imperfect  instrument  like  all  human 
nstitutions,  "  eternal  vigilance  is"  still  "  the  price  of  liberty."  We  must 
constantly  inquire  for  the  weak  places  in  the  practical  working  of  democ- 
racy if  we  are  to  preserve  democratic  institutions.  The  real  friend 
of  popular  government  is  not  he  who  constantly  tells  the  people  that 
they  can  do  no  wrong,  but  he  who  warns  them  against  dangers  of  their 
own  creation.  If  democracy  is  failing  in  any  respect,  let  us  point  it 
out.  In  that  way  only  shall  we  be  able  to  correct  it.  History  teaches 
us  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  downfall  of  nations  has 
been  increasing  cost  of  government  until  it  became  too  great  to  be  borne 
by  the  people.  The  advocates  of  the  democratic  form  for  a  long  time 
believed  that  this  was  less  likely  to  be  true  in  a  democracy  than  in  other 
forms  of  government.  It  was  thought  that,  where  the  people  governed, 
they  would  see  to  it  that  the  expenses  of  government,  which  they  them- 
selves must  bear,  were  kept  well  within  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay. 
Does  experience  justify  these  hopes  ?  James  Bryce  recently  has  pub- 
lished his  great  work  called  Modem  Democracies.  That  work  is  an 
accurate,  exhaustive  study  of  the  democracies  of  the  world.  Its  author 
all  his  life  has  been  a  distinguished  champion  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  government.  A  more  sympathetic  critic  hardly  could  be  found. 
The  one  thing  he  concludes  in  which  democracy  is  most  disappoint- 
ing to  its  friends  is  in  the  waste  and  extravagance  which  seem  generally 
to  attend  democratic  government.     This  thought  is  found  running  all 
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through  the  two  volumes  of  his  work.  Among  other  things,  he  says: 
"So  far  from  securing  economy,  as  John  Bright  and  the  English  Radicals 
of  his  time  fondly  expected,  democracy  has  proved  a  more  costly  though 
less  incompetent  form  of  government  than  was  the  autocracy  of  Louis 
XV  in  France  or  that  of  the  Czars  in  Russia." 

One  prolific  cause  of  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  government  is  to 
be  found  in  the  number  of  public  agencies  that  have  authority  to  levy 
taxes.  There  is  the  federal  government;  there  is  the  state  government; 
there  is  the  local,  municipal  government.  In  many  states,  there  is  the 
school  board.  All  of  these  have  the  power  independently  of  one  another 
to  impose  taxes.  In  addition,  where  the  bonding  power  has  been 
reached  by  the  municipality,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
create  a  new  district  for  some  new  purpose  covering  the  same  territory 
already  occupied  by  other  municipalities.  And  then  in  many  states, 
besides  all  these,  there  are  so-called  improvement  districts.  The  taxes 
levied  by  any  one  may  seem  insignificant,  but  when  all  the  taxes  are 
totaled,  they  already  dangerously  approach  confiscation  in  many  cases. 
Nor  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between  these  several  jurisdictions 
clearly  observed.  More  and  more  the  government  appropriates  for 
purposes  which  properly  belong  to  the  state.  The  state  is  urged  all 
the  while  to  appropriate  for  objects  for  which  the  local  communities 
themselves  should  care.  This  results  in  endless  duplication  in  cost  of 
administration  and  consequent  extravagance. 

What  has  come  to  be  known  as  "pork  barrel"  legislation  is  generally 
condemned.  However,  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  expend  public  money 
upon  any  object  whatsoever  in  any  community,  we  find  the  people  of 
that  community  as  a  whole  back  of  the  project.  Representatives  and 
senators  in  Congress  are  held  responsible  for  "pork  barrel"  legislation. 
The  fact  is  that  severally  they  are  yielding  only  to  the  importunities  of 
their  own  constituents.  Everybody  is  against  all  "pork  barrel"  legisla- 
tion except  that  in  favor  of  his  own  community.  In  fact,  the  people  of 
a  congressional  district  or  a  legislative  district  frequently  by  a  re-election 
reward  their  member  for  securing  an  appropriation  for  their  district, 
while  condemning  "pork  barrel"  legislation  as  a  whole.  Since,  however, 
they  have  no  influence  in  the  election  of  members  beyond  their  own 
district,  this  general  condemnation  is  of  no  avail. 

While  I  was  serving  as  governor  of  Illinois,  at  the  first  session  of 
the  legislature  following  the  war,  bills  were  introduced  from  all  over 
the  state  for  the  erection  of  armories.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
civic  organizations  of  every  kind  from  each  city  seeking  an  armory 
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united  in  demanding  that  the  appropriation  be  made  for  the  armory  in 
their  particular  town  or  city.  Of  course,  in  many  of  the  places  there 
was  no  need  whatever  for  such  armories,  but  that  fact  did  not  weigh 
with  the  people  of  the  place.  To  grant  all  of  these  requests  would 
greatly  increase  the  state  tax-rate.  I  made  public  the  exact  amount  of 
such  increase.  When  this  fact  was  brought  before  the  people  of  the 
state,  interest  in  armories  considerably  abated.  I  then  told  the  members 
of  the  legislature  interested  in  the  several  bills  that  unless  they  were 
content  with  appropriations  for  such  armories  as  had  been  found  neces- 
sary for  the  actual  needs  of  the  service,  I  would  veto  all  armory  appropria- 
tions. The  result  was  the  actual  appropriation  of  something  like  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  asked  in  the  several  bills  and  the  military  arm 
of  the  state  did  not  suffer  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  relate  this  experience 
because  it  suggests  that  if  we  can  make  the  people  of  the  several  com- 
munities understand  that  while  in  any  particular  case  the  amount  asked 
may  be  relatively  small,  if  that  amount  is  granted,  innumerable  other 
similar  grants  will  be  made  and  in  the  end  the  people  of  the  several 
communities  are  themselves  actually  paying  the  amount  which  at 
first  seemed  to  them  to  come  from  some  extraneous  source. 

The  people  seem  to  act  on  the  theory  that  it  is  always  laudable  to 
get  whatever  money  they  can  from  the  public  treasury  for  their  own 
community.  They  seem  to  feel  that  this  costs  them  nothing.  They 
will  ask  for  an  armory,  for  a  post-office  building,  or  improvement  of 
a  creek  which  one  time  contained  water  enough  to  bear  an  Indian  canoe, 
with  all  the  earnestness  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time  they  would  not 
think  of  voting  taxes  upon  themselves  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  project. 
They  forget  that  while  they  are  doing  this  other  communities  all  over 
the  state,  or  all  over  the  nation,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  doing  precisely 
the  same  thing.  So  the  cost  in  the  end  to  them  is  just  as  great  as  though 
they  had  voted  the  taxes  upon  themselves  for  the  improvement. 

The  farther  removed  the  particular  public  treasury  be,  the  more  the 
people  appear  to  believe  they  are  getting  something  for  nothing  when 
they  seek  an  appropriation.  It  follows  that  the  local  municipality  should 
be  required  to  provide  its  own  revenues  for  its  own  needs  and  should  not 
be  given  aid  by  the  state.  Likewise,  the  state  should  be  compelled 
to  provide  its  own  funds  for  purely  state  needs.  Lastly,  the  federal 
government  should  appropriate  only  for  those  interests  which  are  purely 
of  national  concern  and  clearly  within  the  purposes  for  which  the  federal 
union  was  established.  No  more  expensive  phrases  have  been  invented 
in  recent  years  than  "state  aid"  and  "federal  aid." 
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During  the  war,  the  federal  government  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
activities  which  theretofore  had  been  carried  on  by  the  states.  This 
perhaps  was  inevitable.  The  bureaus  in  Washington  then  tasted  the 
delights  of  power  over  fields  which  before  had  been  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  states.  They  were  loath  to  give  up  this  power.  Propaganda, 
that  new-found  weapon  of  all  causes,  good  and  bad,  was  employed  to 
perpetuate  these  new  powers.  Federal  aid  was  the  potent  phrase  with 
which  they  conjured.  They  sought  to  break  down  the  opposition 
which  naturally  existed  among  state  officials  to  encroachment  upon  their 
own  proper  fields  of  activity.  They  found  the  most  effective  weapon  at 
their  hands  was  the  offer  of  federal  aid.  Federal  aid,  generally  speaking, 
is  a  bribe  offered  to  state  governments  to  surrender  their  own  proper  func- 
tions. There  is  scarce  a  domain  in  the  field  of  government  properly  be- 
longing to  the  municipality  or  the  state  which  the  federal  government  is 
not  seeking  to  invade  by  the  use  of  the  specious  phrase  "federal 
aid."  Education,  public  health,  private  employment  are  a  few  in- 
stances which  readily  come  to  mind.  The  bureaucrats  who  initiate 
these  movements  for  an  extension  of  their  own  power  draw  great  strength 
from  the  class  specially  affected.  This  rapid  extension  of  federal 
administration  not  only  means  greatly  increased  expenses  because  of 
duplication  of  efforts,  but  it  means  the  gradual  breaking  down  of 
local  self-government  in  America.  For  the  bureaucrat  at  Washington 
assumes  to  control  not  only  his  own  administration  in  that  field  but 
that  of  the  state  as  well.  There  was  not  a  department  of  state  govern- 
ment in  Springfield  even  during  the  war  that  did  not  protest  that  if 
the  government  would  withold  its  hands  it  could  better  and  more 
efficiently  administer  its  affairs  without  this  governmental  aid  and 
interference. 

And  whatever  tends  to  atrophy  local  self-government  weakens  the 
republic.  Again  I  quote  from  Bryce  in  Modem  Democracies:  "Democ- 
racy needs  local  self-government  as  its  foundation.  That  is  the  school 
in  which  the  citizen  acquires  the  habit  of  independent  action,  learns 
what  is  his  duty  to  the  state,  and  learns  also  how  to  discharge  it." 

The  employees  of  the  city  or  the  state  or  the  nation  all  the  while 
become  a  more  important  factor  in  increasing  the  cost  of  government. 
Where  numerous,  they  now  are  generally  organized  in  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  service.  Whatever  the  nominal  purpose  of  the 
organization,  their  keenest  activities  are  directed  toward  an  increase 
in  pay.  These  organizations  have  come  to  be  so  powerful  that  they 
exercise  a  very  great  influence  upon  legislative  bodies.  The  different 
organizations  are  usually  found  co-operating  closely  when  the  question 
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is  an  increase  of  salary  for  members  of  any  one  of  them.  Though  a 
large  majority  of  our  people  still  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  private 
pursuits,  the  minority  which  derives  its  sustenance  from  the  public 
treasury  has  become  large  enough,  thoroughly  as  that  minority  is 
organized,  to  frighten  city  councils,  state  legislatures,  and  even  Congress 
into  complying  with  their  demands.  It  is  unfortunate  that  nearly 
always  those  who  seek  for  any  purpose  to  get  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury  are  thoroughly  organized.  The  taxpayers  as  such  never  are. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  militant  minority  is  often  more  powerful  than 
the  unorganized  and  perplexed  majority.  This  fact  in  itself  is  the 
strongest  argument  of  which  I  know  against  extending  governmental 
activities  beyond  absolute  need.  It  generally  is  better  to  put  up  with 
all  the  imperfections  in  private  operation  of  any  agency  or  industry 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  public  employees.  I  tremble  when  I 
think  of  the  consequences  if  the  number  of  public  employees  shall  be 
greatly  increased.  I  recall  an  instance  which  illustrates  the  point. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  Congress.  For  part  of  the  time 
while  there  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post- 
offices.  After  exhaustive  hearings,  and  with  much  care,  the  post- 
office  appropriation  bill  was  framed.  The  bill  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  members  of  the  Committee,  whether  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  It  was  necessarily  voluminous  as  it  covered  a  great  number 
of  subjects.  When  it  was  submitted  to  the  House  and  read  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  though  of  course  it  met  frequent  objections,  it  was  sus- 
tained by  an  overwhelming  vote  upon  every  proposition  but  one.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  bill,  the  salaries  of  the  different  classes  of  employees 
had  received  much  consideration  and  the  Committee  unanimously 
believed  that  it  had  done  the  right  and  equitable  thing.  One  numer- 
ous class  of  post-office  employees,  however,  had  not  been  accorded  the 
increase  it  demanded.  When  this  provision  was  reached,  a  member 
was  found  to  move  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  salary  of  that 
particular  class.  This  motion  swept  the  House.  The  amendment  was 
voted,  not  because  the  men  who  favored  it  had  any  less  confidence  in 
the  Committee's  action  in  fixing  this  particular  salary  than  they  had 
in  the  action  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  other  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  members  were  afraid  of 
the  organized  opposition  of  this  class  of  employees,  scattered  as  they 
were  throughout  the  districts  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  House. 
Let  the  proportion  of  public  employees  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  they  have  in  late  years  and  we  will  within  a  reasonable  time  witness 
this  phenomenon:  Our  population  divided  into  two  classes,  those  holding 
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public  office,  still  a  minority  it  is  true,  and  all  others  working  to  sup- 
port the  minority  in  office.  From  that  condition  to  the  soviet  form  of 
government  it  is  but  a  single  step. 

Also  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  progressive  income  taxes,  pro- 
gressive inheritance  taxes,  and  excess  profits  taxes  tend  to  extravagance 
in  public  expenditures.  They  furnish  the  selfish  demagogue  his  most 
effective  weapon.  He  advocates  legislation  in  favor  of  one  class  and 
tells  the  people  that  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  rich  alone.  If  he 
were  right,  in  his  assumption,  that  because  the  tax  is  paid  by  a  small 
minority  in  the  first  instance,  the  body  of  the  people  escape  its  con- 
sequences, the  end  of  the  Republic  would  indeed  be  near.  For  no  body 
of  men  anywhere  have  the  virtue  to  be  safely  trusted  with  the  power  of 
imposing  taxes  upon  others  for  their  own  benefit.  In  the  development 
of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  of  self-government,  the  greatest  battles 
have  always  raged  around  the  principle  of  "no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation." Because  of  the  denial  of  this  principle,  one  English 
king  lost  America  and  another  lost  his  head.  And  this  assumes  that 
those  who  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  have  a  controlling  voice 
in  levying  taxes.  If,  therefore,  the  demagogues  were  right  and  if  the 
body  of  the  people  did  escape  these  taxes,  our  boasted  liberties  would 
be  at  an  end.  But  happily  for  us  there  is  a  great  economic  law,  superior 
to  all  man-made  laws,  under  which  taxes  generally,  by  whomsoever 
paid  in  the  first  instance,  are  diffused  throughout  society  as  a  whole. 
Fortunately  this  is  a  law  which  the  legislative  bodies  cannot  repeal. 
It  follows  that  any  unjust  or  excessive  tax,  while  it  may  injure  or  ruin 
the  individual  upon  whom  it  first  falls,  injures  society  equally  in  the 
end.  Taxes  generally  enter  into  the  cost  of  production.  Therefore, 
the  consumer  in  the  end  pays  the  tax.  It  has  been  thought  there  was 
an  exception  to  this  rule  when  taxes  have  amounted  to  confiscation. 
Though  this  may  be  questioned,  grant  that  it  is  true  and  you  are  even 
in  a  worse  case.  For  you,  then,  have  destroyed  one  source  of  future 
revenue  to  the  government.  The  tax-rate  then  upon  the  remaining 
sources  would  be  correspondingly  increased  and  to  that  degree  the 
cost  of  production  would  again  be  further  augmented.  The  supreme 
need  of  the  time  is  in  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  elector- 
ate of  this  great  truth.  If  there  is  one  subject  pertaining  to  govern- 
ment upon  which  the  electorate  is  less  informed  than  upon  any  other, 
it  is  the  laws  and  principles  relating  to  taxation.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  taxes  in  America  have  been  heavy 
enough  to  be  of  real  concern  to  the  people.  Now  all  is  changed.  There 
is  not  a  domestic  question  into  which  some  consideration  of  taxes  does 
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not  enter.  We  are  in  a  period  of  depression.  There  is  not  a  plan 
being  formed  anywhere  for  the  resumption  of  production  in  which 
some  phase  of  the  taxation  problem  does  not  play  an  important  part. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the  principles  which  must  be 
observed  if  we  are  to  check  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  government. 
But  after  all  nothing  will  be  effective  toward  this  end  unless  the  people 
can  be  made  to  understand  that  this  is  their  problem.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  create  an  intelligent  and  genuine  public  opinion 
upon  the  danger  we  face,  or  we  shall  awake  too  late  to  the  menace  of 
more  and  more  burdensome  taxation. 

The  profoundest  students  of  democratic  government  generally  have 
come  to  the  view  that  democracies  have  been  successful  only  when 
the  real  controlling  force  was  a  healthy  and  sound  public  opinion. 
The  machinery  of  self-government  may  be  perfect  but  it  will  fail  unless 
back  of  it  all  and  directing  it  there  is  that  invisible  force — correct  public 
sentiment.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said,  "Democracy  will  not  operate 
itself.  Its  success  will  depend  on  the  public  opinion  which  it  reflects. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  democratic  forms  of  government  is  that 
they  reflect  public  opinion  accurately.  It  does  not  make  public  opinion. 
It  does  not  solve  problems," 

Public  sentiment  is  more  powerful  in  America  than  its  chosen 
officials.  It  even  over-rides  temporary  majorities.  And  public  senti- 
ment is  created  largely  by  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  electorate. 

You  who  are  about  to  go  out  from  this  University  and  take  your 
places  in  the  world  may,  if  you  will,  enter  this  select  group.  Your 
country  needs  you  and  today  is  calling  upon  you.  Mere  scholastic 
attainments,  or  intelligent  grasp  of  problems,  are  of  no  avail  to  society 
unless  they  are  actively  employed.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  what  the 
country  needs  is  more  education.  This  is  but  half  the  truth.  The 
republics  of  antiquity  lost  their  liberties  when  they  were  at  the  very 
height  of  their  intellectual  accomplishments. 

If  you  are  to  contribute  to  the  public  opinion  of  which  I  speak, 
your  gifts  and  your  attainments  must  find  constant  expression  in  the 
community  in  which  you  shall  live.  There  will  be  never-failing  oppor- 
tunities for  you.  In  your  church,  in  your  schools,  in  your  political 
meetings,  through  the  press,  wherever  men  are  gathered  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  community  your  words  will  be  potent.  You  will 
thus  become  without  knowing  it  leaders  among  your  fellows,  and  thereby 
help  to  create  and  maintain  that  vital  and  high  public  sentiment  without 
which  this  Republic  cannot  endure.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  destiny  to 
which  you  this  day  are  called. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  reappointments  the  following  appointments  have 
been  made: 

Howard  Adler,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University)  to  an  instructorship  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  from  July  i,  192 1. 

Robert  V.  Merrill,  B.A.,  to  an  instructorship  in  French  from 
October  1,  1921. 

L.  W.  Parr  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and 
Bacteriology  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Morris  Kharasch,  George  L.  Clark,  Martin  C.  E.  Hanke,  and  Robert 
S.  Mulliken,  National  Research  Fellows,  to  research  fellowships  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

William  C.  Reavis,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Alton,  111.,  as  Principal 
of  the  University  High  School  from  August  1,  1921. 

Roswell  Foster  Magill  as  Instructor  in  the  Law  School  from 
October  1,  1921. 

Winfred  E.  Garrison  as  Dean  of  the  Disciples  Divinity  House  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Church  History  from  July  1,  192 1. 

Martha  J.  McCoy  as  teacher  in  Department  of  English  of  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Margaret  McEwan  as  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Latin  of  the 
University  High  School  from  October  1,  1921. 

J.  O.  McKinsey  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  from  October  1,  1921. 

PROMOTIONS 

Associate  Professor  William  Scott  Gray  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Education  from  October  1,  1921. 

Assistant  Professor  E.  W.  Burgess  to  an  associate  professorship  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  from  July  1,  192 1. 

Assistant  Professor  J  Harlen  Bretz  to  an  associate  professofship 
in  the  Department  of  Geology  from  October  1,  192 1. 
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Assistant  Professor  Gerald  Louis  Wendt  to  an  associate  professor- 
ship in  the  department  of  Chemistry  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Associate  Mayme  I.  Logsdon  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  from  October  1,  1921. 

Assistant  Walter  Louis  Dorn  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department 
of  History  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Assistant  Professor  H.  B.  Lemon  to  an  associate  professorship 
in  the  Department  of  Physics  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Instructor  Merle  C.  Coulter  to  an  assistant  professorship  from 
October  1,  1921. 

Assistant  Scott  V.  Eaton  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  Botany  from  October  1,  1921. 

Assistant  Professor  John  F.  Norton  to  an  associate  professorship  in 
the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  from  October  1,  1921. 

Associate  W.  E.  Gouwens  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Assistant  Frank  V.  Sander  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department 
of  Physiological  Chemistry  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Assistant  Eloise  Parsons  to  an  associateship  in  the  Department  of 
Physiological  Chemistry  from  July  1,  192 1. 

Instructor  Esmond  R.  Long  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Pathology  from  October  1,  1921. 

Instructor  Lewis  C.  Sorrell  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Assistant  Stuart  P.  Meech  to  an  instructorship  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  from  October  1,  1921. 

Assistant  John  F.  Pyle  to  an  instructorship  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Assistant  Audie  J.  Lynn  to  an  instructorship  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  from  October  1,  1921. 


RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

Inez  M.  Boyce,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
effective  April  1,  1921. 

Rutledge  T.  Wiltbank,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  to  take  effect  September  30,  192 1.  He  becomes  head  of 
the  department  of  psychology  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 
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Herman  Oliphant,  Professor  in  the  Law  School,  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 30,  192 1.  He  accepts  appointment  on  the  faculty  of  the  Law  School 
of  Columbia  University. 

GIFTS 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wrather,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1908,  has  given 
$450  for  the  purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land  in  Missouri  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Geology.  He  has  also  given  $1,000  for  buildings  on  this 
land. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Smith  has  given  $300  for  the  Lewis  M.  Smith  Loan  Fund 
for  students  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  This  fund  makes  temporary 
loans  to  graduate  students  in  this  department  and  is  expected  to  be 
continued  from  year  to  year  until  it  can  be  capitalized. 

The  National  Tuberculosis  Association  has  made  an  appropriation 
of  $4,000  to  be  used  by  Dr.  Esmond  R.  Long  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  to  pursue  his  investigation  on  tuberculosis. 

The  French  Consul  in  Chicago  announces  a  gift  of  2,000  francs  to 
the  Maison  Francaise  of  the  University. 

Miss  Carolyn  Hoefer,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Education,  has 
given  $250  as  a  nucleus  for  an  alumni  research  fund  for  the  Department 
of  Education. 

The  Wig  and  Robe,  a  Law  School  society,  has  given  $100  a  year  as 
a  prize  to  the  student  doing  the  best  work  during  the  first  two  years  in  the 
Law  School. 

Professor  Floyd  R.  Mechem,  of  the  Law  School,  has  given  $200  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  "F.  R.  Mechem  Loan  Fund"  which  is  to  be  loaned  to 
law  students. 

The  Wyvern  Club,  an  undergraduate  women's  organization,  has 
given  $1,500  in  Liberty  Bonds  to  the  University  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  "The  Wyvern  Scholarship." 
The  amount  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  of  one  student  for  one  quarter 
each  year.  It  is  hoped  that  the  scholar  may  be  appointed  from  the 
membership  of  the  club. 

The  University  accepts  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Levering  Hender- 
son, deceased,  widow  of  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson. 

Dr.  George  A.  Reisner,  Director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  prehistoric  body  from  a  burial, 
some  6,000  years  old,  on  the  Upper  Nile,  together  with  the  equipment 
of  pottery  and  utensils  which  accompanied  the  burial. 
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By  the  will  of  Seymour  T.  Coman,  of  Chicago,  the  residuum 
of  his  estate,  the  value  of  which  in  its  entirety  is  estimated  at 
$200,000,  is  bequeathed  to  the  University  for  scientific  research  with 
special  reference  to  preventive  medicine,  and  the  cause,  prevention, 
and  cure  of  disease.  The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the  Seymour  Coman 
Research  Fund. 

MEMORIAL  OF  DR.    FRANK  W.   GUNSAULUS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  June  21,  192 1,  the 
following  memorial  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  was  adopted: 

Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus  died  March  17,  1921.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Professorial  Lecturer  since  191 2.  He  had 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  University  from  its  foundation.  His  zealous  interest  in 
many  forms  of  artistic  and  intellectual  achievement  and  his  spirit  of  unstinted  gener- 
osity led  him  to  enrich  the  University  collections  with  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
and  with  other  valuable  material  both  by  his  own  gift  and  by  gifts  which  he  inspired. 
He  also  gave  freely  of  his  eloquence  to  kindle  the  imagination  and  inflame  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  University  community.  His  passing  from  life  leaves  a  void  in  the  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  in  the  city  at  large.    We  remember  him  with  affection  and  with  high  honor. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  memorial  be  spread  in  the  minutes  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  family. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

At  the  close  of  the  Spring  Quarter  honorary  degrees,  by  vote  of  the 
Trustees,  were  conferred  as  follows: 

The  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  James  Rowland 
Angell,  President-elect  of  Yale  University,  for  distinguished  service  in 
educational  administration. 

The  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  Frank  Orren  Lowden, 
for  distinguished  services  in  public  administration,  as  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  especially  for  carrying  through  the  Civil  Administrative 
Code  of  the  state. 

The  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  Mme  Marie 
Sklodowska  Curie,  professor  of  radiology  in  the  University  of  Warsaw 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  for  distinguished  attainments 
in  science  and  especially  in  the  development  of  radio-activity. 

TRUSTEES   AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  June  28,  1921,  the 
following  were  elected  as  Trustees  for  three  years:  Adolphus  C.  Bartlett, 
J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Charles  W.  Gilkey,  Howard  G.  Grey,  Charles  R. 
Holden,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Francis  W.  Parker. 
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At  the  same  meeting  the  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees:  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  president;  Andrew  MacLeish,  first 
vice-president;  Howard  G.  Grey,  second  vice-president;  C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
treasurer;  J.  Spencer  Dickerson,  secretary;  John  F.  Moulds,  assistant 
secretary;  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  corresponding  secretary. 

The  following  were  also  appointed:  Wallace  Heckman,  counsel  and 
business  manager;  Trevor  Arnett,  auditor;  Nathan  C.  Plimpton, 
assistant  auditor. 
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By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  no  sooner  set  their  feet  on  the 
shores  of  our  continent  than  they  began,  not  only  to  make,  but  also  to 
write,  history.  There  may  have  been  other  pioneers  in  other  lands 
who  did  this  before  their  day,  but  I  do  not  recall  any.  The  fathers  of 
Plymouth,  even  before  they  landed,  began  the  record  of  their  daily 
experiences  and  continued  it  through  the  eventful  years  that  followed. 
The  Puritan  successors  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  apparently  every  early 
settlement  in  New  England,  seem  to  have  shared  this  desire  to  preserve 
the  annals  of  their  times.  Sometimes  this  was  done  in  the  records  of 
the  boards  of  selectmen  and  sometimes  by  chroniclers  who  were  moved 
by  their  own  historical  impulse. 

What  made  our  early  progenitors  historians?  Were  they  impelled 
by  some  instinctive  consciousness  that  they  were  engaged  in  no  ordinary 
enterprise,  but  were,  rather,  laying  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  empire 
and  opening  a  new  historic  era  ? 

They  had  this  advantage,  that  they  wrote  of  things  that  were  going 
on  about  them  and  of  men  of  whose  lives  they  had,  for  the  most  part, 
personal  knowledge.  And  therefore  these  old  stories  are  in  such  detail 
that  we  can  make  out  some  sort  of  biography  of  almost  every  man  in 
every  town.  It  is  this  that  makes  them  such  invaluable  historical  sources 
and  enables  every  man  of  New  England  ancestry,  not  only  to  trace 
his  genealogy,  but  to  learn  what  manner  of  men  his  forebears  were. 

The  ancestors  of  E.  Nelson  Blake  came  to  America  from  Somerset- 
shire, England,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  which,  lying 
south  of  Boston,  after  being  a  separate  municipality  for  two  hundred 
and  forty  years,  is  now  a  part  of  that  city.  William  Blake,  the  first  of 
the  family  to  come  to  the  new  world,  was  born  in  1594.  His  great- 
grandfather, Humphrey,  was  also  the  great-grandfather  of  the  famous 
Admiral  Blake  who,  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  drove  all  of 
England's  enemies  from  the  sea  and  established  that  British  supremacy 
on  the  water  that  has  never  been  lost. 

William  Blake  migrated  to  New  England  in  1635.  In  that  year 
the  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  father  of  a  famous  son,  Increase,  and  grand- 
father of   the  still  more  famous  Cotton  Mather,  came  over  with  one 
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hundred  other  immigrants  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Dorchester,  remaining  its  minister  till  his  death  in  1669.  These  new- 
comers, happier  than  those  who  preceded  them,  arrived  just  in  time 
to  take  the  places  made  vacant  in  Dorchester  by  that  historic  migration 
of  the  earlier  settlers  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  They  thus  found 
houses  already  built  which  they  purchased.  The  History  of  Dorchester 
records  that  William  Blake  and  his  wife  came  over  "probably  in  the 
same  ship"  with  Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Blake  was  a  man  of  such  character, 
ability,  and  education  that  he  was  not  only  an  officer  of  the  church, 
but  was  three  times  chosen  selectman  and  was  also  town  recorder.  In 
1656  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  writs  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  was 
continued  in  that  office  till  his  death  in  1663.  His  son,  James,  born  in 
1623,  coming  over  with  his  father  when  twelve  years  old  and  inheriting 
his  father's  abilities,  became  very  prominent  in  the  church  and  the 
town.  After  serving  the  church  as  deacon  for  fourteen  years,  he  was 
promoted  against  his  protest  and  served  a  like  period  as  ruling  elder 
till  his  death  in  1700.  He  was  selectman  for  thirteen  years,  assessor, 
deputy  to  the  General  Court,  clerk  of  the  writs,  recorder,  and,  indeed, 
spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  community. 

There  is  this  curious  entry  in  the  town  records.  A  new  house  was 
ordered  built  for  the  minister,  to  be  "such  a  house  as  James  Blake's." 
This  house,  considered  a  model  for  the  residence  of  the  minister,  who 
was  the  most  important  man  in  the  community,  was  built  previous  to 
1650.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  family  till  1829.  It  is  still  stand- 
ing and  is  now  owned  by  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society  and  has 
been  fitted  for  its  uses.  Pictures  of  the  "Blake  House"  show  that  what 
was  thought  a  fit  residence  for  the  minister  was  a  building  of  seven 
rooms,  two  stories  high,  and  after  the  style  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  with  walls  as  well  as  roof  shingled. 

The  great  name  among  the  Blakes  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
that  of  James  Blake,  of  whom  the  History  of  Dorchester,  speaking  of 
the  year  1750,  says: 

On  the  4th  of  December  of  this  year  died  James  Blake,  author  of  the  Annals  of 

Dorchester.     He  was  the  ....  great-grandson  of  William  Blake It  is  truly 

wonderful  ....  to  see  how  much  writing  and  work  this  man  accomplished 

He  had  the  principal  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Undivided  Lands 
for  many  years  and  drafted  with  great  ingenuity  the  tables  for  collecting  the  Province 
and  town  taxes,  many  of  which  are  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Blake  was  clerk  of  the  town  for  twenty-four  years  and  one  of  the 
most  accurate  surveyors  of  his  time.     Through  many  years  and  up  to 
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the  very  end  of  his  life  he  labored  on  the  history  of  his  native  town, 
making  as  complete  as  possible  the  record  of  every  year,  and  this  is  the 
work  that  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  Annals  of  Dorchester.  As  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  wrote  history 
under  an  inner  urge  he  had  to  obey. 

Such  was  the  line  to  which  E.  Nelson  Blake  belonged.  He  is  in 
the  eighth  generation  in  direct  descent  from  the  pioneer — William, 
James,  James,  Increase,  Benjamin,  Nathaniel,  Ellis,  and  E.  Nelson 
Blake.  Ellis  Gray  Blake,  his  father,  was  a  printer  of  Boston.  Physi- 
cally he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  activity,  a  very  rapid  walker,  a 
member  of  two  Boston  military  companies  and  the  Boston  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  which  he  was  clerk.  He  had  enjoyed  few  early  educational 
advantages,  but  he  had  a  most  alert,  inquiring,  and  acquisitive  mind. 
He  was  for  many  years  marine  reporter  for  the  Boston  Journal,  and 
Nathan  Robbins,  president  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  National  Bank,  declared 
Mr.  Blake  to  be  "  the  best  informed  man  on  all  topics  he  had  ever  met." 
He  was  a  devout  man,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  exerted  a  strong 
religious  influence,  and  "was  singularly  unselfish  and  was  greatly 
beloved."  His  habit  of  working  to  the  limit  of  his  endurance  brought  on 
an  illness  which  resulted  in  his  death  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five. 
Most  of  his  married  life  was  spent  in  Arlington.  There,  in  1808,  was 
built  the  house  in  which  E.  Nelson  Blake  was  born.  Known  as  the 
Blake  House,  it  is  still  standing  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  which  is 
the  principal  street  of  Arlington.  It  was  along  this  historic  street, 
then  a  country  road,  that  Paul  Revere  rode  to  warn  the  people  of  the 
coming  of  the  British  forces  on  that  April  day  in  1775  which  saw  the 
opening  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  through  this  street  the  enemy 
marched  on  Lexington  and  along  it  that  they  later  retreated,  defeated 
and  decimated  by  the  American  militia  and  the  farmers  of  the  country- 
side. The  Blake  house  of  Arlington  was  built  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
later  than  the  Blake  house  of  Dorchester,  but  it  looks  like  a  replica  of  it. 
The  pictures  of  these  two  ancient  houses  may  be  seen  in  the  published 
histories  of  the  two  towns. 

The  second  wife  of  Ellis  Gray  Blake  was  Ann  Elizabeth  Wyman, 
who  was  descended  from  John  Wyman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town 
of  Woburn  in  1640.  Woburn  is  only  a  few  miles  north  of  Arlington  and 
Wymans  early  found  their  way  to  the  latter  place,  known  successively 
as  Cambridge,  West  Cambridge,  and  Arlington.  The  brothers,  Abner  P. 
and  John  P.  Wyman,  owned  the  farm  on  which  the  Blake  house  stood 
and  which  had  been  bought  by  their  father  Samuel  F.  Wyman  in  1804. 
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Their  sister,  Ann  Elizabeth,  was  the  mother  of  E.  Nelson  Blake.  There 
were  seven  children  of  this  marriage,  a  brother  and  two  sisters  older 
and  three  sisters  younger  than  E.  Nelson.  He  was  born  in  the  Blake 
house  February  9,  1831.  His  mother  was  a  devout  woman,  and,  having 
as  her  pastor  one  of  the  leading  Baptist  ministers  of  that  day  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rev.  Ebenezer  Nelson,  she  called  her  son  by  his  name. 

The  father,  dying  while  yet  a  young  man,  did  not  leave  such  accumu- 
lations as  would  properly  care  for  the  seven  children  of  his  second 
marriage,  only  one  of  whom  was  old  enough  to  make  his  own  way. 
This  was  Stephen  P.,  who,  except  for  six  years  spent  in  California, 
followed  the  sea  from  1838  to  1871  rising  from  cabin-boy  to  captain. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  E.  Nelson  was  only  ten  years  old, 
and,  young  as  he  was,  it  soon  became  necessary  for  him  to  assist  his 
mother  in  the  care  of  her  large  family.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  therefore, 
he  went  to  work  for  a  neighboring  farmer.  His  wages  were  four  dollars 
a  month,  about  fifteen  cents  a  day.  He  worked  six  months,  and, 
returning  home  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  handed  over  to  his  mother  $24, 
the  entire  proceeds  of  the  season's  work.  For  six  years  thereafter,  from 
his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year,  he  spent  his  summers  working  on 
the  farm  of  his  uncles,  Abner  and  John  Wyman,  on  which  the  Blake 
house  stood.  His  uncles  were  themselves  hard-working  men  and  their 
employees  were  expected  to  keep  up  with  them.  Such  a  thing  as  the 
eight-hour  day  was  then,  not  only  unknown,  but  undreamed  of,  and 
would  have  been  scouted  had  it  even  been  mentioned.  The  hours  were 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  the  longest  days  of  the  summer  one  of  the 
uncles  used  to  say  to  the  boy:  "Nelson,  the  days  are  short  and  the 
nights  are  mere  nothing."  With  such  men  enough  work  could  not  be 
crowded  into  the  hours  of  the  day.  They  were  among  the  best  men  of 
the  community  and  naturally  prospered.  But  the  boy  who  worked 
with  and  for  them  throughout  his  boyhood  had  little  time  to  spare  for 
play  and  the  sports  of  youth.  His  own  phrase  aptly  tells  the  whole 
story  of  the  recreations  of  his  boyhood:  "little  or  none."  There  was 
some  fun  in  winter  when  he  went  to  school  and  met  the  other  boys  at 
recess  and  before  and  after  school.  But  his  youth  was  spent  in  six 
months  of  hard  work  each  year  and  six  months  of  hard  study.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  scholarly  instincts  and  earnest  study  was  as 
natural  to  him  as  any  other  kind  of  industry  and  thus  he  was  busy 
summer  and  winter. 

The  boy  was  fortunate  in  having  a  discerning  teacher,  Daniel  C. 
Brown,  who  soon  recognized  his  unusual  abilities  and  serious  application 
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to  his  studies,  gave  him  every  encouragement,  and  became  his  life- 
long friend.  The  school  was  a  district  school,  but  the  teacher  discovered 
in  the  boy  such  gifts  of  acquisition  and  of  imparting  instruction  that  he 
urged  Nelson  to  take  up  teaching  as  a  profession.  It  was  from  this 
teacher  that  Mr.  Blake  acquired  the  finished  penmanship  that  distin- 
guishes him  at  ninety  years  of  age.  He  developed  a  gift  for  mathematics 
and  commended  himself  to  his  teacher  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
acquired  mental  arithmetic,  doing  the  most  difficult  figuring  in  his  head. 
When  the  boy  reached  eighteen,  Mr.  Brown  secured  a  school  for  him,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1849-50  he  taught  the  Wyman  district  school  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town.  It  was  a  difficult  school.  The  teacher 
that  preceded  him  had  sent  an  unruly  boy  out  to  cut  a  switch  with  which 
to  be  flogged.  He  cut  two  and  managed  to  pass  one  of  them  to  his 
older  brother  without  being  detected.  When  the  teacher  began  to 
flog  the  boy,  the  brother  attacked  and  overpowered  him,  and  the  younger 
boy  used  on  him  the  extra  whip.  Naturally,  young  Blake  undertook 
the  school  with  some  misgivings,  but  he  was  by  nature  both  a  teacher 
and  an  administrator,  and  he  never  had  the  slightest  trouble. 

Mr.  Blake  was  born  and  brought  up  almost  under  the  shadow  of 
Harvard  College.  Only  two  generations  before,  one  of  the  Dorchester 
Blakes  had  graduated  from  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  at  eighteen, 
"an  eminent  pattern  of  studiousness  and  proficiency  in  learning." 
E.  Nelson  Blake  had  all  the  instincts  and  native  endowments  of  a  scholar. 
Had  the  circumstances  of  the  family  permitted,  he  would  naturally 
have  gone  on  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  schools,  at  sixteen  would 
have  entered  college  and  with  his  scholarly  gifts  and  habits  of  applica- 
tion would  have  been  a  brilliant  student.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  where 
this  would  have  led  him.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  it  would  not 
have  led  him  into  a  more  widely  useful  career  than  he  has  had.  But  such 
burdens  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  boy,  in  the  support  of  the  family, 
that  not  even  preparation  for  college  was  practicable  and  the  teaching 
of  district  schools  was  not  profitable  enough  to  assist  particularly  in 
carrying  these  burdens. 

The  year  1850  was  a  most  important  one  in  Mr.  Blake's  life.  In 
the  second  month  of  that  year  he  became  nineteen  years  old.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  previous  spiritual  experiences,  he  had  not  entered 
the  church.  Now,  however,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion 
and  united  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Arlington.  This  meant 
very  much  more  to  him  than  it  means  to  most  men.  For  him  it  came 
to  mean  everything.     Whatever  other  interest  in  his  life  has  been  second, 
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religion,  with  all  the  meaning  that  word  holds,  came  to  be  first.  He 
became  one  of  those  who  believe  in  evangelical  Christianity,  not  only 
with  the  mind,  but  also  with  the  heart,  and  he  has  devoted  his  life  to 
Christian  service.  This  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  Christian  cause 
has  made  him  a  leader  in  that  cause  wherever  he  has  been.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me,  who  knew  him  long  and  well  and  through  many  trying 
years,  to  testify  that  I  have  known  almost  no  man  who,  always  so 
naturally  and  inevitably,  because  it  was  the  supreme  law  of  his  life, 
responded  to  the  Christian  motive. 

There  was  another  thing  that  made  1850  a  memorable  year  in  Mr. 
Blake's  life.  Two  years  before,  the  great  California  gold  discoveries 
had  been  made.  The  interest  and  excitement  aroused  throughout  the 
country  was  unparalleled.  Reports  of  riches  lying  ready  for  all  comers 
in  that  land  of  gold  started  vast  numbers  westward.  In  my  youth  the 
members  of  this  great  migration  were  known  as  "the  forty-niners." 
In  1850  nearly  or  quite  100,000  of  these  immigrants  arrived  in  California. 
Many  thousands  took  the  long  and  perilous  journey  across  the  plains 
and  over  the  mountains.  Other  thousands  took  ship  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and,  crossing,  sailed  up  the  Coast  to  San  Francisco.  Young 
Blake,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  make  quick 
provision  for  his  mother  and  her  family  as  well  as  himself,  joined  the 
migration  among  those  who  took  the  Panama  route.  The  money  for 
the  great  adventure  he  borrowed  from  his  Grandmother  Wyman.  She 
loaned  him  $200,  which  he  brought  back  to  her  two  and  a  half  years 
later.  He  started  in  September,  1850,  sailing  from  New  York  on  the 
steamer  "Cherokee,"  which  was  crowded  with  a  thousand  other  gold- 
seekers.  The  young  Argonaut  found  $200  a  small  allowance  for  the 
long  journey  of  7,000  miles  and  was  compelled  to  take  passage  in  the 
steerage.  He  proved  a  very  poor  sailor  and  was  sick  for  most  of  the 
voyage.  The  steerage  passengers  were  a  rough  crowd,  and  when  he 
was  able  to  eat  he  was  too  weak  to  join  the  scramble  for  provisions,  but 
satisfied  such  appetite  as  he  had  on  a  diet  of  peaches.  Landing  at 
Chagres  on  the  Isthmus,  the  passengers  were  carried  in  dugouts  up 
the  river  of  that  name  to  Gorgona,  nearly  halfway  across,  where  the 
trail  began  over  the  hills  and  through  the  tropical  forests.  Mr.  Blake 
rode  a  pony  which,  stepping  in  the  tracks  of  countless  other  ponies  and 
mules  which  had  traveled  this  ancient  trail  and  made  deep  holes,  allowed 
his  feet  frequently  to  touch  the  ground.  Arriving  at  the  city  of  Panama, 
he  found  that  the  San  Francisco  boat  had  just  left  and  he  was  delayed  a 
week  in  that  city.    He  was  so  sick  again  on  the  voyage  up  the  coast  as  to 
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be  quite  helpless,  and  a  missionary  became  good  Samaritan  to  him  and 
ministered  to  his  necessities.  He  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate  in 
October  on  the  steamer  "Oregon,"  which  carried  to  California  the  news 
of  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Blake's  older  brother  Stephen  had  preceded  him  to  the  land 
of  gold.  He  had  naturally  taken  the  all-sea  route  and  had  sailed  round 
Cape  Horn.  He  was  now  cultivating  a  farm  near  Nicolaus  which  was 
on  the  Feather  River  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Sacramento.  After 
spending  four  miserable  days  in  a  vermin-infested  so-called  hotel  in 
San  Francisco,  Nelson  took  a  boat  up  the  Sacramento  to  its  junction 
with  the  Feather  and  up  that  river  to  Nicolaus  and  found  his  brother, 
who  had  not  yet  got  round  to  building  a  cabin,  living  in  a  tent  and 
trying  to  start  his  farm.  Though  worn  out  and  sick,  Nelson  sought 
and  found  employment  with  Mr.  Nicolaus  at  $30  a  month,  living  for 
six  weeks  with  his  brother  in  the  tent.  He  grew  weaker  and  more 
miserable  and  conferred  with  Stephen  as  to  how  he  might  regain  his 
health.  His  brother,  who  had  sailed  all  over  the  world,  recommended 
the  genial  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  thought  of  trying  the 
mountains,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  he  thought  of  home.  He  had 
reached  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide  in  his  fortunes.  He  was  sick  and 
poor  and  discouraged. 

But  he  found  the  old  saying,  "It  is  darkest  just  before  dawn,"  a 
true  one  in  his  case.  In  this  darkest  hour  of  his  fortunes  a  man  appeared 
who  turned  his  darkness  into  day.  This  was  Major,  later  General, 
John  Bidwell,  a  well-known  figure  in  the  history  of  California.  Bidwell 
migrated  to  the  coast  in  1841  with  the  first  overland  party,  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old.  He  became  associated  with  Captain  J.  A. 
Sutter  and,  through  this  connection,  with  the  first  discovery  of  gold. 
The  Mexican  War  found  him  in  charge  of  Sutter's  fort.  Serving  through 
that  war  he  returned  to  Sutter's  settlement  and  later,  locating  a  rich 
gold  deposit  on  the  Feather  River,  which  came  to  be  known  as  "Bid- 
well's  Bar,"  he  acquired  wealth.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  mine  he 
bought  the  Rancho  Chico,  an  estate  of  perhaps  40,000  acres,  extending 
east  from  the  Sacramento  River  fourteen  miles.  He  became  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  in  1892  was 
Prohibition  candidate  for  president.  He  was  so  sincere  a  Prohibitionist 
that  in  1867  he  uprooted  all  his  wine-producing  grapevines.  His  ranch, 
Chico,  was  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Nicolaus  where  young  Blake  sick, 
discouraged,  and  uncertain  which  way  to  turn,  was  trying  to  work  on 
the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nicolaus.     Early  in  December,  1850,  General  Bidwell, 
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calling  on  his  friend,  Mr.  Nicolaus,  found  Mr.  Blake.  They  had  met 
once  before  at  Gorgona  on  the  Isthmus,  both  happening  to  be  crossing 
at  the  same  time.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mutual  attraction. 
The  General  invited  the  young  man  to  return  with  him  to  his  ranch  and 
the  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  A  warm  friendship  grew  up  between 
the  two  which  continued  for  fifty  years,  till  the  death  of  the  older  man 
in  1900.  General  Bidwell  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  high  character 
and  rare  abilities  of  his  young  friend  and  sought  in  every  way  to  attach 
Mr.  Blake  to  his  fortunes.  Shortly  after  their  association  began,  they 
went  together  to  the  San  Jose  Mission,  two  hundred  miles  south  of 
Rancho  Chico.  Here  Mr.  Blake's  training  as  a  farmer  and  gardener 
asserted  itself.  From  an  old  fig  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Mission  he 
cut  five  canes,  took  them  back  to  the  ranch,  stuck  them  into  the  ground 
of  the  garden,  and  by  his  care  gave  them  such  a  start  that  they  grew 
into  great  trees  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  some 
of  them  with  a  spread  of  branches  of  over  a  hundred  feet.  "One  of 
these  trees  still  stands  [1920]  in  front  of  the  late  General's  home  and  is 
used  by  Sunday-school  parties  from  Chico  as  a  picnic  ground.  Some  of 
the  branches  have  reached  to  the  ground  and  have  taken  root  like  a 
banyan  tree." 

Five  months  after  his  younger  brother  had  gone  to  the  Rancho  Chico, 
Captain  Stephen  Blake  went  to  visit  him,  and  such  a  transformation 
had  been  wrought  in  his  health  and  appearance  that  his  brother  walked 
straight  past  him  without  recognizing  him.  He  had  gained  many  pounds 
in  weight  and  the  pallor  of  sickness  had  been  succeeded  by  the  bloom  of 
health.  A  friendly  climate,  nourishing  food,  and  congenial  employ- 
ment in  the  open  had  made  another  man  of  him.  The  winter  of  his 
discontent  had  passed.  The  world  again  looked  good  to  him  and  he 
continued  on  the  great  ranch  through  the  year  185 1. 

He  had  gone  to  California,  however,  to  look  for  gold,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1852  he  adventured  into  the  mining  region.  With  two 
partners  he  went  forty  miles  northeastward  from  Chico  to  the  head 
waters  of  Chico  Creek  and  undertook  placer  mining.  Many  days 
would  be  spent  in  laboriously  clearing  away  the  surface  filling  before 
getting  to  the  bed  of  black  sand  where  the  placer  gold  was  to  be  looked 
for.  So  much,  however,  depended  on  chance  that  it  seemed  to  him 
too  much  like  gambling.  While  the  partners  had  fair  success,  young 
Blake,  after  six  weeks,  concluded  to  return  to  sure  and  steady  employ- 
ment of  a  sort  he  liked  much  better.  He  returned,  therefore,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  back  to  the  ranch  by  General  Bidwell. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  influenced  him  in  giving  up  mining 
and  returning  to  the  ranch  was  the  interest  he  felt  in  an  experiment  in 
gardening,  the  preliminary  steps  in  which  he  had  already  taken. 
General  Bidwell  treated  him  as  a  younger  brother  rather  than  as  an 
employee  and  gave  him  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts.  All 
garden  stuff  was  very  rare  and  very  costly.  The  farm  of  the  uncles  in 
Arlington  had  been  gradually  changing  with  the  growth  of  Boston 
into  a  great  market  garden.  To  supply  the  lack  of  vegetables  in  Cali- 
fornia it  had  occurred  to  Nelson  to  send  to  them  for  seeds  of  their  own 
raising  and  these,  hermetically  sealed,  reached  him  in  February,  1852, 
the  express  charges  being  a  dollar  a  pound. 

The  planting  of  these  fresh,  high  grade  seeds  produced  such  a  garden  in  the  summer 
of  1852  that  miners  would  go  miles  to  see  it.  In  the  same  box  were  seed  of  a  natural 
strain  of  peaches,  not  requiring  grafting  or  budding — a  most  ex  ellent  quality  of 
fruit.  These  were  planted,  carefully  tended  and  grew  into  trees  from  four  to  six  feet 
in  height  the  first  summer.  In  the  fall  the  first  peach  orchard  in  Sacramento  Valley 
was  set  out,  bearing  fruit  the  following  summer.  The  sandy  loam  washed  from  the 
mountain  sides  was  the  natural  home  of  the  peach  and  the  yield  of  luscious  fruit 
was  abundant. 

While  in  California,  the  boy  became  a  man,  reaching  his  majority 
in  February,  1852.  But  distance  and  long  absence  did  not  weaken  the 
ties  that  bound  him  to  his  home.  He  sent  money,  as  he  was  able,  to 
his  mother,  $500  in  a  single  draft.  The  attachment  of  General  Bidwell 
to  him  increased.  He  was  highly  intelligent,  a  fine  reader,  an  interest- 
ing conversationalist,  with  great  business  talents,  and  had  proved  himself 
so  useful  and  congenial  that  his  employer  had  become  his  friend  and 
companion.  General  Bidwell  had  found  him  so  alert  and  capable,  so 
high-minded  and  trust-compelling  that  he  greatly  desired  to  keep  him 
in  association  with  himself.  The  young  man  had  promised  his  mother 
that  he  would  return  to  her.  The  time  came  when  he  had  to  decide 
between  keeping  this  promise  to  her  or  making  California  his  permanent 
residence.  As  a  final  inducement  General  Bidwell  offered  to  deed  to 
him  a  thousand  acres  on  Chico  Creek,  "a  never  failing  stream  fed  by 
the  melting  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  if  he  would  remain  with  him 
on  his  40,000  acre  ranch."  It  was  a  great  offer  and  a  great  opportunity 
for  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  well-nigh  incredible  except  to  those 
who  knew  the  qualities  of  the  mature  man.  General  Bidwell  had 
sufficient  insight  to  know  that  he  himself  would  be  making  a  good 
bargain  if  his  young  friend  accepted  his  offer.  He  knew  also  that  he 
was  offering  the  chance  of  a  fortune. 

When  Mr.  Blake  declined  the  offer  that  he  might  fulfil  his  promise 
to  his  mother  it  was  not  the  only  time,  as  will  appear  later  in  this  story, 
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that  he  turned  his  back  on  brilliant  prospects  for  the  acquisition  of  large 
wealth.  On  his  trips  to  California  in  later  years  he  was  accustomed  to 
visit  the  General  at  Rancho  Chico.  In  their  last  interview  in  1900, 
the  General,  who,  "generous,  unsuspicious,  easy  and  hospitable  to 
strangers"  had  become,  in  his  old  age,  the  victim  of  designing  men,  said 
to  him,  "Had  you  remained  with  me  in  1853  it  would  have  meant 
millions  of  dollars  to  us  both." 

Starting  on  his  return  journey  in  February,  1853,  he  met  in  San 
Francisco,  Cyrus  Wood,  of  Arlington,  who  later  married  his  sister  Harriet. 
They  talked  over  their  prospects,  and,  as  they  sat  on  Telegraph  Hill 
overlooking  the  bay  and  the  city,  Mr.  Wood  suggested  that  they  should 
go  into  what  was  then  the  profitable  business  of  raising  vegetables  for 
the  San  Francisco  market.  This  business  Mr.  Blake  knew  perfectly, 
but  he  had  set  his  face  for  home,  and  home  he  went.  Not  this  time  was 
he  a  steerage,  but  a  cabin,  passenger.  As  before,  the  passage  was  broken 
by  the  journey  across  the  Isthmus,  but  it  brought  him  weakened  by 
the  sea  voyage  into  the  harsh  climate  of  Massachusetts  in  March,  the 
worst  month  of  the  year.  The  shock  to  his  health  was  well-nigh  fatal, 
and  he  was  long  in  regaining  his  physical  vigor.  One  wonders,  not  only 
that  he  returned  in  the  winter  from  the  mild  climate  of  California  to 
the  severe  one  of  New  England,  but  still  more  that  he  returned  at  all, 
for  he  left  the  prospects  of  certain  affluence  for  no  prospects  at  all. 
No  opening  awaited  his  return  to  health,  which  was  very  slow,  save  that 
of  driving  the  market  wagon  of  his  uncles  Wyman  to  Boston  and  selling 
the  produce.  This  he  did  for  the  next  three  years,  gaining  some  valuable 
business  experience  in  disposing  of  his  merchandise  on  the  Boston 
market. 

His  real  entrance  into  business  took  place  in  1856,  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  door  by  which  he  entered  was  humble, 
indeed,  but  it  was  a  door  of  opportunity  and  it  led  him  directly  to  his 
business  career.  In  June,  1856,  he  saw  an  advertisement  of  Harvey 
Scudder  and  Company,  flour  and  grain  commission  merchants,  for  a 
clerk  and  a  porter.  Upon  applying  he  found  that  the  position  of  clerk 
had  been  filled.  The  member  of  the  firm  he  interviewed  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  did  not  look  like  a  porter  and  was  evidently  surprised 
when  he  asked  for  that  position.  He  took  the  place  at  S3 5  a  month 
which  was  later  increased  to  $50.  He  soon  made  it  apparent  that  he  was 
much  more  than  a  porter.  He  studied  the  stock.  He  learned  the 
different  qualities  of  flour.  He  coopered  broken  barrels.  He  applied 
himself  to  learning  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  buying  and  selling 
of  flour.     He  never  watched  the  clock,  being  engaged  in  studying  the 
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business  as  though  it  were  his  own.  He  unobtrusively  transformed  the 
business  office  of  the  firm,  making  it  clean  and  attractive  with  flowers 
brought  from  home.  He  was  indeed  a  new  kind  of  porter.  He  was 
the  kind  of  employee  that  cannot  help  becoming  an  employer.  He 
had  found  the  open  sesame  to  business  advancement.  He  did  not 
regard  his  employers  as  his  natural  enemies,  but  as  friends.  He  and 
they  were  engaged  together  in  a  co-operative  enterprise.  They  were 
partners.  Their  interests  were  common.  He  had  discovered  the  secret 
of  success  in  all  business — co-operation  between  employer  and  employee. 
When  Harvey  Scudder  and  Company's  interests  demanded  extra  time 
and  labor  it  was  freely  given  without  stint  and  without  reward.  When 
he  saw  a  thing  that  needed  to  be  done,  whether  in  the  office  or  the 
basement,  he  never  waited  to  be  told  to  do  it.  He  simply  did  it.  As 
a  result  the  firm  came  to  trust  him  implicitly  and  to  rely  upon  him  for 
many  things  outside  the  duties  of  his  position.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  year  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Mr.  Blake's  life, 
and  that  the  outcome  of  his  portership  was  somewhat  extraordinary. 
But  possibly  it  did  not  surprise  his  employers,  for  they  had  come  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

The  firm  occupied  a  five-story  building,  leasing  the  first  floor  to  a 
flour-jobber  for  $900  a  year.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  of  Mr.  Blake's 
services  as  porter,  this  tenant  failed,  and  Mr.  Blake  immediately  proposed 
to  Scudder  and  Company  that  he  be  permitted  to  rent  the  floor  and 
carry  on  the  flour-jobbing  business.  They  asked  him  how  much  money 
he  had.  "I  have  about  $1,500  saved  up, "  he  replied.  Their  answer  to 
this  was  perfectly  true:  "Not  much  capital  on  which  to  do  a  flour 
business."  But  they  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  new  aspirant  for  an  independent  business  career,  they 
had  come  to  have  unbounded  confidence  in  him  and  they  finally  said 
to  him:  "Well,  Nelson,  we  will  back  you  in  this  enterprise,  and  we  will 
be  your  silent  partners  and  will  give  you  access  to  all  our  surplus  stocks 
of  flour,  to  be  drawn  from  as  sold."  They  assisted  him  by  giving  him 
the  use  of  their  name  as  reference,  by  recommending  him  to  customers, 
by  standing  back  of  him  with  their  great  credit,  and  in  every  way  in 
their  power,  all  of  which  was  of  inestimable  service  to  him.  And  this 
was  the  new  firm's  card. 

E.  N.  Blake  &  Co., 

Commercial  Wharf, 
Boston. 

References : 
Harvey  Scudder  &  Co.,  Faneuil  Hall  Bank 
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In  January,  1858,  Mr.  Kilby  Page  entered  the  firm  and  some  years 
later  the  firm  name  became  Blake  and  Page.  This  partnership  con- 
tinued for  twenty-one  years.  The  business  was  successful  and  the 
partners  prospered. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  partnership  was  formed,  1858,  Mr. 
Blake  married  Miss  Annie  E.  Whitten,  of  Arlington,  daughter  of  a 
Boston  merchant.  For  five  years  they  made  their  home  in  Arlington. 
In  1863  they  moved  to  East  Boston.  Here  Mr.  Blake  passed  six  years 
of  great  religious  activity.  All  his  gifts  and  acquirements  he  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  church  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  affairs,  in 
the  prayer  meetings,  in  the  Sunday-school  and  in  the  teaching  of  Bible 
classes  gave  himself  unstintedly  to  Christian  service.  This  was  so  true 
that  it  was  a  current  saying  that  he  was  busier  on  Sundays  than  in  his 
business  on  week  days. 

The  business,  however,  prospered,  and  the  time  came  when  the 
partners  had  such  accumulations  that  they  began  to  look  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  extend  their  operations.  Such  an  opportunity  came  in  1869 
through  Chicago  firms  from  whom  Blake  and  Page  bought  flour  and 
they  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  Dake  Bakery,  the  largest  cracker 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  western  metropolis.  Mr.  Blake  went  to 
Chicago  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  firm  in  that  city  and  Mr.  Page 
remained  in  Boston.  Ten  years  later  in  1879  their  twenty-one  year 
partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Blake  taking  over  the  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  the  firm's  interest  in  the  Chicago  business.  From  1869  to  1890, 
another  period  of  twenty-one  years,  he  was  the  head  and  general  manager 
of  the  Dake  Bakery,  the  firm  names  being  successively,  Blake,  Herdman 
and  Company,  Blake,  Walker  and  Company,  and  Blake,  Shaw  and 
Company.  As  the  head  of  the  concern  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
business  ability  the  Dake  Bakery  was  a  prosperous  enterprise. 

When  he  entered  on  the  Chicago  business,  Mr.  Blake,  with  his 
family,  his  wife  and  little  daughter  Mabel,  who  had  been  born  in 
Arlington,  moved  to  that  city.  After  an  auspicious  beginning  in  the 
new  business  came  the  disaster  of  the  great  fire  of  187 1,  in  the  sweep  of 
which  through  Chicago  the  Dake  Bakery,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
completely  destroyed.  This  gave  the  business  a  very  serious  setback, 
causing  a  loss  to  the  firm  of  $100,000.  Within  ten  days  after  the  fire, 
however,  a  new  building  was  under  way,  and  in  three  months  the  business 
was  once  more  in  good  running  order.  From  that  time  it  continued 
with  uninterrupted  and  increasing  success. 

When  Mr.  Blake  became  a  large  employer  of  labor  he  did  not  forget 
that  he  had  once  been  an  employee  and  he  desired  to  cultivate  among 
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his  workmen  the  spirit  that  had  inspired  him  when  he  was  working 
for  wages.  His  attitude  toward  them  was  considerate,  sympathetic, 
and  democratic.  Fifty  years  ago  he  proposed  to  his  partners  a  plan  of 
dividing  profits  in  proportion  to  ability  and  service,  making  employees 
partners,  thus  developing  among  them  a  personal  interest  in  the  businessj 
an  assurance  that  they  were  getting  all  that  was  due  them,  as  well  as 
promoting  good  feeling  and  securing  the  best  service.  The  following 
incident  will  illustrate  his  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  employees. 
Being  in  his  office  one  day  when  the  hour  for  closing  arrived,  I  was  asked 
to  ride  home  with  him.  There  was  no  carriage  before  the  door  and  he 
led  me  some  distance  down  the  street.  Here  we  found  his  carriage 
waiting  and  as  we  entered  it  he  explained  that  he  never  had  it  driven 
to  the  factory  for  him  as  he  shrank  from  having  his  employees  see  him 
riding  from  his  office  while  they  walked.  He  was  one  of  them  and 
wanted  them  to  feel  that  he  was.  I  was  calling  on  him  for  a  subscrip- 
tion and  he  treated  me  as  though  I  were  doing  him  a  favor. 

The  large  dealings  in  flour,  incident  to  the  business,  naturally  led 
the  head  of  the  firm  into  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Wherever  he 
was,  his  abilities  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  served  three  years.  The 
Board  of  Trade  then  occupied  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  La  Salle  Streets.  With  the  growth  of 
business  and  the  great  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Board,  larger 
quarters  became  necessary,  and  toward  the  close  of  1882  the  new  build- 
ing, now  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  La  Salle  Street  and  Jackson 
Boulevard  was  begun.  While  this  great  enterprise  was  under  way,  in 
January,  1884,  Mr.  Blake  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A  year  later  the  unusual  compliment  of  a  re-election  was  given  him.  The 
new  building  was  completed  during  his  presidency.  It  was  constructed  of 
granite,  174X213  feet,  with  a  tower  rising  to  a  height  of  310  feet.  The 
cost,  in  that  day  of  low  building  prices,  was  about  $2,000,000.  The 
building  was  dedicated  on  April  29,  1885,  Mr.  Blake  presiding,  and  the 
exercises  were  held  in  the  great  main  trading  hall,  The  Board  of  Trade, 
incorporated  in  1850  by  a  handful  of  men,  the  early  sessions  often 
attended  by  one  man  only,  had  grown  in  thirty-five  years  to  be  the 
greatest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  two  thousand.  The  dedication  of  the  new  building  was  a 
great  occasion.  Delegates  were  present  from  a  score  of  cities,  includ- 
ing Toronto,  Canada,  and  Liverpool,  England.  Four  thousand  people 
attended  the  dedicatory  exercises  in  the  great  hall.  Mr.  Blake  received 
the  keys  of  the  new  building  from  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Real 
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Estate  Managers,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  welcomed  the  delegates  and,  surveying  the  great  hall,  gave 
expression  to  the  enthusiastic  feelings  of  his  fellow-members  in  this  clos- 
ing apostrophe,  "Magnificent  hall!  Splendid  temple!  Beautiful  home! 
May  peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy  gates!"  At 
the  banquet  which  concluded  the  celebration,  Mr.  Blake  again  presided 
and  introduced  the  speakers.  On  retiring  from  the  presidency  in  1886 
he  received  from  the  directors  a  handsome  gold  medal. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Blake  served  as  president  of  the  Western 
Cracker  Bakers'  Association  which  covered  more  than  half  the  country. 
He  was  its  first  president  and  continued  to  be  re-elected  as  long  as  he 
would  serve.  And  he  was  not  permitted  to  retire  without  receiving 
as  a  token  of  the  Association's  appreciation  of  him  and  of  his  services 
a  very  valuable  watch  which  he  still  carries. 

Mr.  Blake  was  frequently  urged  to  enter  politics.  There  was  very 
great  need  of  a  man  of  character  and  brains  to  represent  his  district  in 
Congress  and  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  nomination  as  the  one  man 
who  could  unite  the  Republican  factions  of  the  district.  He  made  a 
serious  mistake  for  his  constituents  when  he  insisted  that  another  man 
deserved  the  nomination. 

During  the  long  Democratic  dominance  in  Chicago,  when  the  elder 
Carter  H.  Harrison  regularly  succeeded  himself  as  mayor,  some  of  the 
great  dailies  named  Mr.  Blake  as  the  one  Republican  in  the  city  who 
could  be  elected.  Mr.  Harrison  himself,  who  was  Mr.  Blake's  neighbor, 
was  reported  to  have  said;  "There  would  be  some  glory  in  beating 
Mr.  Blake,  but  none  in  winning  over  the  others  named."  But  Mr. 
Blake  could  not  be  tempted  to  give  up  the  care  of  business  and  the 
other  activities  in  which  he  was  increasingly  influential  and  useful. 

On  making  Chicago  his  home  Mr.  Blake  naturally  and,  being  what 
he  was,  inevitably  connected  himself  at  once  with  the  Christian  forces 
of  the  city.  He  and  Mrs.  Blake  became  members  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  on  the  west  side,  which,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  my  brother, 
Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  was  having  a  quite  phenomenal  development, 
growing  in  ten  years  from  a  membership  of  300  to  above  1,600,  and 
being  very  active  in  sustaining  missions  and  founding  new  churches. 
Into  all  departments  of  the  life  of  this  great  church  Mr.  Blake  entered 
with  all  his  spiritual  interest  and  his  unusual  gifts.  He  soon  became  and 
continued  a  trustee  of  the  church.  His  presence  added  interest  to  the 
great  prayer  meetings.  He  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  church  missions. 
He  became  the  teacher  of  a  young  women's  Bible  class,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  morning  Sunday  school,  and  had  a  membership  of  more  than 
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sixty.  For  twelve  years  he  conducted  a  great  afternoon  class  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  which  attracted  men  and  women  of  all  denomi- 
nations. He  was  prominent  in  the  social  and  literary  life  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Both  he  and  the  pastor  were  exceptionally  fine  Shakespearean 
readers  and  sometimes  read  together  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people. 
He  had  belonged,  while  in  Arlington,  to  a  Shakespeare  Club  and  had 
developed  exceptional  gifts  as  a  reader.  At  the  close  of  a  reading  in 
Chicago  my  brother  would  grasp  his  hand,  enthusiastic  approval  light- 
ing up  his  face,  and  applaud  and  thank  him. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  residence  in  Chicago  he  was  the  right- 
hand  man  of  his  pastors.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  I,  since  I  was 
one  of  them  for  more  than  four  years,  from  187 1  to  1876.  It  goes 
without  saying  to  anyone  who  knows  Mr.  Blake  that  his  purse  was 
always  open  to  any  need  of  the  church  and  of  other  good  causes.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  men  who  literally  holds  his  possessions  as  a  trust 
from  God  to  be  used  for  the  spread  of  his  kingdom  and  the  good  of 
the  community.  He  has  been  the  most  generous  giver  I  have  ever 
known. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  confine  his  religious 
and  philanthropic  interest  and  activities  to  his  church.  And  this  brings 
me  to  those  extraordinary  services  to  education  in  Chicago — college, 
university,  and  theological  education — which  were  continued  through 
many  trying  years  and  which,  in  their  results,  have  made  his  life  vastly 
and  enduringly  significant. 

There  were  two  educational  institutions  in  Chicago  under  Baptist 
auspices,  the  first  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Baptist  Union  The- 
ological Seminary.  In  1872  he  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  Old  Univer- 
sity and  in  1880  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  served 
in  these  positions  till  1885.  Had  not  that  institution  become  hope- 
lessly involved  in  financial  difficulties  before  his  connection  with  it 
began,  his  liberality  would  have  saved  it.  He  gave  to  it  continuously 
and  liberally  through  many  years.  But  the  time  never  came  when 
even  his  liberality  (for  he  was  not  a  rich  man)  was  equal  to  the  task 
of  extricating  it  from  its  difficulties,  and  its  existence  ended  in  1886. 

Of  the  other  institution,  the  Theological  Seminary,  he  became  a 
trustee  in  1875  and  two  years  later  he  was  made  president  of  the  Baptist 
Theological  Union,  the  corporation  which  owned  and  controlled  the 
institution.  These  positions  he  continued  to  occupy  till  1893,  three 
years  after  his  removal  from  Chicago.  Until  the  final  breakdown  of 
the  University  the  Baptists  of  Chicago  and  the  West  had  entertained 
high  hopes  that  through  these  two  institutions  they  would  be  able  to 
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do  a  great  service  to  education  and  religion.  After  that  time  Mr.  Blake 
was  one  of  the  men  who  recognized  that  even  a  partial  realization  of 
these  hopes  depended  on  the  preservation  and  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  outlook,  indeed,  of  that 
institution  was  desperate,  but  it  was  not  hopeless.  It  was  within 
the  power  of  one  exceptionally  liberal  giver  to  lead  the  movement 
which  would  save  and  establish  it.  Mr.  Blake  proved  to  be  that  giver. 
There  were  other  Baptists  in  Chicago  and  the  West  of  much  larger 
means,  but,  unhappily,  they  were  not  endowed  with  either  his  insight, 
his  public  spirit,  or  his  liberality.  All  these  things  he  had  in  the  highest 
degree.  He  was  comparatively  a  newcomer  in  Chicago,  but  he  was 
almost  the  only  Baptist  layman  of  any  considerable  resources  who 
sensed  the  situation  and  was  ready  to  respond  to  it.  When  an  opportu- 
nity came  to  the  Seminary  to  secure  a  valuable  collection  of  books, 
the  Hengstenberg  library,  he  provided  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  In 
every  crisis,  and  crises  were  frequent,  he  stepped  into  the  breach. 

In  1876  what  was  known  as  the  Centennial  Movement  was 
started  to  raise  an  endowment  for  the  Seminary.  I  was  called  upon, 
and,  being  profoundly  interested,  left  the  pastorate  to  lead  the  move- 
ment. It  was  inaugurated  by  a  banquet  at  the  old  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and  a  subscription  was  made 
aggregating  $40,000,  Mr.  Blake  leading  the  way  with  a  cash  contribu- 
tion of  $10,000.  One  of  the  by-products  of  this  gathering  was  the 
organization,  proposed  by  Mr.  Blake  and  approved  by  the  meeting, 
of  the  Chicago  Baptist  Social  Union,  which  has  continued  and  flourished 
and  proved  to  be  the  great  unifying  and  inspiring  influence  among  the 
churches  from  that  day  to  this — a  period  of  forty-five  years.  A  total 
of  $80,000  was  secured  as  the  result  of  this  financial  campaign,  of  which 
$50,000  went  into  the  permanent  endowment  fund  of  the  Seminary. 
The  monetary  stringency  following  the  Centennial  year  defeated  the 
large  hopes  with  which  it  was  inaugurated,  and  four  years  passed  before 
the  way  opened  for  a  new  movement.  Meantime  Mr.  Blake,  by  large 
annual  contributions,  continued  to  lead  all  others  in  keeping  the  Seminary 
on  its  feet. 

In  1 88 1  the  urgency  of  the  situation  compelled  us  to  undertake  a 
new  effort  for  an  endowment  and  we  planned  to  raise  $100,000  in  Chicago 
and  a  second  $100,000  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  course 
our  first  appeal  was  to  Mr.  Blake.     I  recall  that  I  said  to  him: 

In  starting  this  effort  we  are  asking  you  to  subscribe  far  more  than  your  fair 
share  of  the  first  $100,000.  We  know  this  is  unjust  to  you.  But  it  is  the  only  possible 
way.     You  are  the  only  man  from  whom  we  can  hope  to  get  the  sum  we  must  have  to 
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start  with.  The  success  of  the  movement,  the  life  of  the  Seminary,  the  continuance 
of  our  educational  work  in  Chicago  all  depend  on  whether  you  feel  able  to  subscribe 
such  a  sum. 

Mr.  Blake  knew  the  situation  as  well  as  we  did.  He  knew  this  was  all 
true.  And  he  gave  us  a  subscription  of  $30,000  on  condition  that  the 
amount  was  increased  to  $75,000  within  three  months  in  Chicago.  We 
worked  very  hard,  through  the  heat  of  summer,  to  fulfil  these  conditions, 
and  the  fact  that  we  failed  indicates  how  very  few  men  of  light  and 
leading  and  liberality  there  were  among  the  Baptists  of  Chicago  of 
that  day.  There  were  some  like  Charles  N.  Holden,  Andrew  MacLeish, 
and  John  A.  Reichelt,  and  they  aided  us  liberally.  We  came  so  near 
success  that  Mr.  Blake  immediately  renewed  his  pledge  with  the  condi- 
tion that  the  total  amount  secured  should  be  increased  to  $100,000, 
in  the  region  west  of  Ohio  within  the  succeeding  nine  months.  This 
was  successfully  accomplished  and  was  followed  by  the  raising  of  another 
$100,000,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  having  followed  Mr.  Blake's  example 
by  a  similar  conditional  subscription.  Counting  the  results  of  the 
Centennial  Movement,  the  Theological  Seminary  emerged  from  these 
campaigns  with  a  clear  endowment  of  $250,000  in  addition  to  its  other 
assets.  The  institution  was  saved,  not  at  all  adequately  endowed,  but 
permanently  established  as  a  going  institution.  And  it  was  univer- 
sally understood  that  the  man  to  whom  this  great  result  was  primarily 
due  was  Mr.  Blake. 

In  my  report  of  the  success  of  the  campaign,  a  report  entered  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  said,  "To  the  action  of  Mr. 
Blake  we  owe  the  grand  success  achieved."  This  judgment  is  not  one 
arrived  at  for  recording  in  this  sketch,  but  was  the  judgment  at  that 
day  of  myself,  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the  public. 

In  1877  the  Seminary  had  changed  its  location  from  the  city  to 
the  suburb  of  Morgan  Park,  and  in  recognition  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  the  institution  and  to  the  cause  of  education  the  chapel 
and  classroom  building  erected  there  was  named  Blake  Hall.  When  the 
Seminary  returned  to  the  city  in  1892  as  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
new  University  of  Chicago,  this  building  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Blake  Hall  became  the  chapel  and  recitation  building  of  the  Morgan 
Park  Academy  for  Boys. 

Mr.  Blake  sought  no  position  of  leadership  in  his  denomination. 
But  leadership  was  thrust  upon  him.  In  many  denominational  activities 
he  took  no  part.  But  in  any  great  emergency  all  his  religious  associates 
in  Chicago  looked  to  him  as  their  natural  leader. 

It  was  so  when,  through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, the  opportunity  came  to  them  to  more  than  re-establish  their 
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educational  work  in  the  founding  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago.  In 
1887  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society  was  organized  and  Mr. 
Blake  was  made  the  first  chairman  of  its  Executive  Board.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  Dr.  F.  T.  Gates,  soon  reached  the  conclusion  that 
its  first  work  should  be  the  founding  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  Chicago.  In  December,  1888,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  consider  this  subject.  Mr.  Blake,  as 
chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  then  a  professor 
at  Yale  University,  attended  the  meeting  and  the  Board  instructed 
its  secretary  "to  use  every  means  in  his  power"  to  secure  the  founding 
of  a  "well-equipped  institution  in  Chicago."  In  writing  me  an  account 
of  this  important  meeting,  Dr.  Harper  said:  "Mr.  E.  Nelson  Blake 
made  a  most  excellent  speech  in  behalf  of  Chicago." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  great  opportunity  for  the  founding  of 
the  University  came  through  the  subscription  in  May,  1889,  of  $600,000 
made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  condition  that  the  additional  sum  of 
$400,000  should  be  subscribed  by  others  within  one  year  from  June  1, 
1889.  To  me,  who  had  learned  by  hard  experience  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money  for  education,  this  seemed  an  almost  impossible  sum  to 
secure  in  a  single  year  Being  asked,  in  connection  with  F.  T.  Gates, 
the  secretary,  to  undertake  this  well-nigh  impossible  task,  it  was  only 
on  Mr.  Blake's  encouragement  that  I  consented.  A  conference  was 
called  and  seventy  men  assembled  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  June  5, 
1889.  Mr.  Blake  was  called  by  acclamation  to  the  chair.  A  College 
Committee  of  Thirty-six  was  selected  to  co-operate  with  the  active 
agents,  Dr.  Gates  and  myself.  One  very  significant  thing  occurred 
in  the  appointment  of  these  thirty-six  men.  Their  selection  was  left 
to  a  nominating  committee,  but  before  this  committee  retired  for 
consultation  the  meeting  itself  directed  that  Mr.  Blake  should  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty-sLx.  And  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  he  did  not  wait  to  be  solicited  for  a  subscription,  but  began 
his  services  as  chairman  of  the  College  Committee  by  voluntarily 
subscribing  $25,000.  This  was  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  amount  to 
be  raised,  and  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  was  given  by  any 
other  Baptist  except  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Blake  was  one  of  the  six 
men  who  signed  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  University,  his 
name  following  that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  founder.  He  was  the  first 
man  decided  on  as  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  July  9,  1890,  and  Mr.  Blake  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  Board.  He  was  then  about  to  leave 
Chicago  to  make  his  home  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  but  his  fellow- 
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trustees  felt  that  not  only  his  character,  standing,  and  ability,  but  his 
relation  to  the  founding  of  the  new  institution  and  to  the  general  reha- 
bilitation of  the  educational  work  of  his  denomination  in  Chicago 
demanded  that  the  presidency  of  the  Board  should  be  conferred  upon 
him.  At  his  own  expense  he  made  frequent  trips  from  Boston  to  Chicago 
to  be  present  at  the  Board  meetings,  often  prolonging  his  stay  to  attend 
to  pressing  matters  of  University  business.  The  subscriptions  to  the 
million-dollar  fund  for  founding  the  new  institution  had  all  been  made 
to  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  and  that  Society  had  taken 
title  to  the  site.  In  August,  1891,  the  institution  being  regarded  as 
"solidly  founded,"  the  Society,  through  Mr.  Blake  as  chairman  of  its 
Executive  Board,  conveyed  the  title  to  the  real  estate  and  assigned 
all  the  unpaid  subscriptions  to  the  University  and  left  it  to  the  sole 
care  of  its  own  trustees.  Over  his  protest  Mr.  Blake  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Board  in  1891,  so  unwilling  were  the  trustees  to  lose 
him  and  so  anxious  were  they  to  signalize  their  appreciation  of  his 
invaluable  services  in  the  founding  of  the  University. 

No  one  can  be  so  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  account 
of  those  services  and  of  Mr.  Blake's  relation  to  the  entire  Chicago 
educational  situation  during  twenty  critical  years.  One  could  hardly 
be  excused  for  doubting  that  he  was  sent  to  Chicago  by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  these  great  services.  In  no 
particular  did  he  fail  in  fulfilling  the  trust  committed  to  him. 

The  Divinity  School  which  he  saved  forty  years  ago  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  schools  of  theology  of  our  country,  enroling  400 
students  annually,  and  being  the  favorite  resort  for  study  of  foreign 
missionaries  returning  home  for  their  well-earned  furloughs. 

The  University,  to  the  founding  of  which  he  was  so  intimately 
related,  has  increased  the  742  students  of  its  first  year  to  an  annual 
enrolment  of  more  than  11,000  and  its  assets  from  $1,000,000  thirty 
years  ago  to  $50,000,000  in  1921,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  world. 

Inadequate  as  this  statement  as  to  Mr.  Blake's  relations  to  these 
interests  is,  it  is  I  trust,  sufficiently  adequate  to  show  that  the  distin- 
guished services  he  rendered  must  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

I  must  now  turn  back  from  this  notable  history  of  public  service 
to  1880.  In  that  year  Mr.  Blake's  daughter  Mabel  E.  was  married  to 
Mr.  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat,  a  young  man  who  later  became  well  known  in 
Chicago  and  throughout  the  country  as  owner  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald,  the  Record-Herald,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean.    In  1880  Mr.  Kohlsaat  was  a  junior  partner  in 
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Blake,  Shaw  and  Company  and  became  manager  of  a  bakery  lunch 
which  the  firm  established.  They  later  sold  this  part  of  the  business 
to  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  who  made  his  bakery  lunchrooms  famous  under  the 
firm  name  of  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  and  Company. 

Though  I  never  knew  Mr.  Blake  to  seek  recognition  or  position, 
these  have  been  often  thrust  upon  him.  In  addition  to  the  positions 
of  which  this  story  has  already  told,  the  Baptist  Social  Union  of  Chicago, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  his  suggestion,  made  him  its  first  president 
and  re-elected  him  annually  as  long  as  he  would  serve.  His  great  services 
to  his  own  denomination  in  Chicago  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
churches  throughout  the  country  and  he  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  later  was  elected 
president  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Blake  was  not  a  club  man.  He  had  too  many  other  absorbing 
interests.  But  he  did  become  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  LaSalle 
Club  on  the  West  Side  of  Chicago  and  was  elected  its  first  president. 

After  having  made  his  home  in  Chicago  for  twenty-one  years,  Mr. 
Blake  in  1890  sold  his  interest  in  the  Dake  Bakery  to  his  partner  W.  W. 
Shaw  and  returned  with  his  wife  and  son  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts.  In  making  this  great  change  he  was  not  self-moved ; 
but  yielded  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  Mrs.  Blake.  They  were  entirely  able 
to  make  the  sacrifices  required  and  she  had  a  strong  desire  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  the  old  home.  The  sacrifices  Mr.  Blake  made 
were  unspeakably  great,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  make  them  if  he  could 
thus  insure  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Blake.  All  his  activities  and  rela- 
tions were  more  than  satisfactory  to  him.  He  was  highly  useful  and 
successful,  universally  trusted  and  honored,  not  yet  sixty  years  of  age, 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  the  chosen  leader  of  his  religious 
associates,  and  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity with  its  splendid  future  of  prosperity  and  power.  He  under- 
stood perfectly  well  that  he  was  making  a  great  business  sacrifice,  and, 
had  his  heart  been  fixed  on  accumulating  a  great  fortune,  the  way  was 
wide  open  before  him  for  doing  this.  The  cracker  concerns  of  the 
country  were  just  beginning  that  series  of  combinations  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company  and  there  were 
great  business  possibilities  just  before  him.  But  while  not  ambitious 
for  great  wealth,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  giving  up  the  intense  business 
and  public  life  he  had  been  leading  for  thirty-five  years  he  had  failed 
to  take  into  account  his  extraordinarily  active  temperament,  the  craving 
of  his  intense  nature  for  expression  in  energetic  action.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  receive  occasional  letters  from  him.     These  letters  tell 
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the  story  of  how  he  himself  came  to  the  same  opinion  that  was  held  by- 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  superabounding  energy,  namely,  that 
in  leaving  Chicago  and  his  active  business  career  he  thwarted  the  require- 
ments of  his  own  nature  and  did  himself  a  grave  injustice.  In  a  letter  of 
last  year  he  wrote  me  what  he  had  in  substance  said  to  me  before:  "In 
Chicago  were  spent  the  best  twenty  years  of  my  life."  In  19 18  a  letter 
from  me  recalling  his  busy  and  useful  Chicago  life  led  him  to  write 
to  me  from  Florida  as  follows: 

My  busiest  business  life  in  Chicago  was  my  busiest  religious  period.  A  large 
adult  Bible  class  (100  to  150)  on  Sunday  afternoon,  a  large  class  of  young  women  in 
the  morning  (over  60),  president  of  Board  of  Trade,  president  of  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  at  the  same  time,  president  of  Western  Cracker  Bakers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  same  time,  reaching  from  New  Orleans  to  Minneapolis,  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Omaha,  I  enjoyed  it.  I  wish  I  could  live  it  over  again.  [This  when  he  was  eighty- 
seven  years  old!]  I  would  try  to  do  my  work  better.  I  well  remember  the  time 
when,  as  president  of  your  board  of  trustees,  I  met,  almost  daily,  you  and  Dr.  Harper 
in  that  office  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  corner  Washington  and  La  Salle 
Streets.  Busy  was  I,  here  and  there.  Mrs.  Blake's  love  for  old  Boston  compelled  me 
to  leave  it  all.    Perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best. 

It  is  certain  he  had  done  his  full  share  of  the  world's  work.  He 
had  worked  as  few  men  work  for  nearly  fifty  years,  since  his  eleventh 
year.  His  twenty-one  years  in  Chicago,  busy,  happy,  prosperous  for 
himself,  had  been  of  immense  significance  to  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  had  saved  the  educational  situation  for  that  denomina- 
tion and  in  doing  this  had  helped  to  open  the  way  for  the  splendid 
development  which  followed  in  the  history  of  the  new  University. 
During  this  period  his  contributions  to  religious  and  educational  causes 
had  exceeded  $100,000. 

It  is  probable  that  most  men  would  have  thought  themselves  happy 
to  be  in  Mr.  Blake's  position.  After  fifty  years  of  labor  he  now  had 
leisure.  He  was  released  from  heavy  responsibilities  and,  having 
acquired  a  competence,  was  free  to  employ  himself  in  any  way  he  pleased. 
The  world  was  before  him  and  he  could  go  where  he  liked.  He  engaged 
in  affairs  that  were  more  of  a  recreation  than  a  labor.  He  traveled, 
passing  many  winters  in  Florida  and  California.  His  orange  groves 
gave  him  physical  exercise  and  mental  occupation.  He  had  leisure 
for  reading  and  knew  how  to  enjoy  it.  He  spent  happy  hours  in  his 
garden  and  made  it  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  He  was  in  an  ideal  situa- 
tion for  a  man  who  loved  a  quiet  life.  The  only  trouble  was  he  did  not 
crave  a  quiet  life. 

On  returning  to  Arlington,  the  home  of  their  youth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blake   found   themselves   among   relatives.     Mr.    Blake's   next   older 
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sister  had  married  Mr.  William  T.  Wood  and  it  is  to  her  son,  William 
E.  Wood,  a  life-long  resident  of  Arlington,  that  I  am  indebted  for  much 
of  the  material  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Blake  made  his  home  in  Arlington, 
at  808  Massachusetts  Avenue,  the  street  on  which  he  was  born.  It 
being  impossible  for  him  to  live  without  employment,  he  soon  interested 
himself  in  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Arlington, 
of  which  he  was  made  president,  serving  for  twenty-one  years  until 
191 2,  when  the  bank  became  merged  in  the  Menotomy  Trust  Company. 
He  has  continued  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  latter  bank  ever 
since  the  merger. 

His  religious  activities  were  naturally  interrupted  by  the  removal 
to  a  wholly  new  environment.  He  was,  however,  made  a  deacon  of 
the  old  church  into  which  he  had  been  first  received  forty  years  before. 
This  was  an  office  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  accept  in  Chicago.  His 
voice  was  heard  in  the  midweek  meetings  of  the  church.  After  a  time 
he  again  became  a  Bible-class  teacher  and  finally  returned  to  much  of 
his  old-time  religious  activity.  The  time  came  when  he  was  occasionally 
called  upon  to  occupy  the  pulpit  on  Sunday.  He  has  an  exalted  concep- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Christian  minister.  He  once  wrote  me  as  follows: 
"I  view  the  calling  of  a  minister  as  the  highest  on  earth,  the  noblest, 
the  grandest,  the  most  sacred,  the  most  holy.  No  other  can  compare 
with  it.  An  ambassador  for  Christ!  Breaking  the  bread  of  life  to 
starving,  dying  men!  What  a  calling!"  WThen  in  1900  the  wooden 
church  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Mr.  Blake  was  made  chairman 
of  the  building  committee,  and  set  about  the  task  of  rebuilding 
in  stone  with  characterisitc  energy.  As  Mr.  Wood  says:  "The 
people  were  inspired  and  educated  by  the  example  he  set  to  make 
heavy  contributions  for  the  entire  undertaking  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  insistent  requirement  that  the  building,  including  its  fine  organ, 
should  be  dedicated  free  of  debt."  There  was  much  liberal  giv- 
ing, but  his  aggregate  contributions  exceeding  $17,000,  including 
the  gift  of  a  bell  in  his  daughter  Mabel's  name,  "greatly  overtopped 
any  other  single  contribution,  being  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  any 
other,  and  his  efforts  during  the  two  years'  period  of  rebuilding  were 
untiring." 

In  1893  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  met  with  an  overwhelming  bereave- 
ment in  the  death  of  their  only  son,  E.  Nelson  Blake,  Jr.  This  son 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  1875  and  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  father  signified  his  affectionate  remembrance  of  his 
son  in  acts  of  beneficence  for  others.  The  year  after  this  sorrow  fell 
upon  him 
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He  bought  a  suitable  site  in  Lake  Helen,  Florida,  [where  he  spent  many  winters], 
and  built  a  beautiful  church  and  chapel,  fitted  with  stained  glass  windows  and  all 
appointments,  dedicated  in  memory  of  his  son,  which  he  presented  to  the  Baptist 
fellowship.  He  also  created  the  E.  Nelson  Blake,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund  of  $3,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  prizes — books — given  to  graduates  of 
Arlington  High  School  for  meritorious  work  and  deportment  during  their  course. 
He  was  also  very  largely  instrumental  in  having  a  home  built  for  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  purchase  of  the  lot  and  the  erection  of  the  building  at  No. 
370  Massachusetts  Avenue  as  a  memorial  to  his  son  was  made  possible  by  his  concep- 
tion of  the  project  and  by  his  generous  donation. 

And  thus  the  son,  though  dead,  continues  to  live  and  speak.  On  the 
walls  of  the  Grand  Army  Hall  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Blake  has  been  hung. 

Entering  into  the  business,  educational,  and  religious  life  of  Arlington 
he  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Robbins  Library.  His  religious  services  and  standing  were  recognized 
soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  state  by  his  election  and  re-election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  State  Missionary  Society. 

For  some  years  before  leaving  Chicago,  Mr.  Blake  had  been  spending 
some  months  of  each  winter  in  Florida.  He  had  become  interested 
in  and  attached  to  Lake  Helen  which  is  near  the  east  coast,  a  few  miles 
south  of  De  Land.  His  brother,  Captain  Stephen  P.  Blake,  had  entered 
his  employment  in  1871,  after  leaving  the  sea.  In  the  late  eighties  he 
was  approaching  seventy  and,  with  his  son  Ellis,  was  not  entirely  well. 
Feeling  that  the  soft  air  of  the  Florida  climate  would  benefit  them  both, 
Mr.  Blake  bought  orange  groves  in  and  near  Lake  Helen,  to  which  his 
brother  and  nephew,  with  their  families,  moved  in  1888  and  found  the 
new  life  in  every  way  beneficial  and  profitable.  Stephen  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there,  living  till  19 10,  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and 
the  son  continues  to  follow  fruit  culture  with  success.  Captain  Blake 
had  one  other  son,  John  Bidwell  Blake,  now  a  Chicago  architect  and 
engineer.  Mr.  Blake  made  considerable  investments  in  orange  groves 
in  and  about  Lake  Helen,  and  for  many  years  they  gave  him  enjoyable 
employment  during  his  vacations,  and  the  study  of  methods  of  fruit- 
growing and  experimentation  in  fruit-culture  gave  him  delightful  mental 
activity. 

In  addition  to  building  the  memorial  church,  his  interest  in  Lake 
Helen  led  him  to  present  to  that  little  city  a  large  public  park — known 
as  Blake  Park.  And  this  also  was  only  an  expression  of  his  nature. 
He  could  not  long  be  identified  with  any  place  without  enriching  it 
with  his  benefactions.  No  man  could  know  him  long  and  understand- 
ingly  without  having  his  life  enriched  by  that  affluent  nature. 

In  1903,  after  forty-five  years  of  married  life,  Mr.  Blake  lost  the 
wife  of  his  youth.     Mrs.  Blake  had  survived  her  son,  E.  Nelson,  Jr., 
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ten  years.  She  was  herself  survived  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Kohlsaat,  and  by  her  granddaughters  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mrs.  Roger  Shepard,  of  St.  Paul.  The  children  of  Mrs.  Palmer  and 
Mrs.  Shepard  give  Mr.  Blake  seven  great-grandchildren. 

On  February  9,  1905,  Mr.  Blake  married  Miss  Lucie  A.  Tucker, 
a  woman,  as  Mr.  Wood  says, 

of  charming  personality  and  many  accomplishments.  During  the  sixteen  years  of 
their  married  life  ....  she  has  been  a  most  devoted  and  inspiring  helper.  Her 
father  was  a  G.  A.  R.  veteran  and  her  sympathy  with  Mr.  Blake's  interest  in  the  local 
Post  and  in  his  annual  entertainment  of  the  marchers  on  Memorial  Day  at  "The 
Maples" — their  Massachusetts  Avenue  residence — has  made  it  congenial  to  her  to 
continue  the  same  co-operation  with  her  husband  which  was  so  earnestly  given  by 
the  former  Mrs.  Blake. 

The  present  Mrs.  Blake  is  an  accomplished  musician  and  is  gifted  with 
an  unusual  voice  for  singing  which  has  been  finely  cultivated.  Mr. 
Blake  being  an  exceptionally  good  reader,  the  gifts  of  one  supplement 
those  of  the  other,  and  the  two  together  have  furnished  many  delightful 
evenings  of  entertainment  for  their  friends  and  others.  Mrs.  Blake  had 
been  an  oratorio  singer  and  had  sung  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  Providence, 
and  other  cities.  Since  1903  she  has  given  the  Arlington  church  the 
benefit  of  her  musical  gifts. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  whole-hearted  devotion  of  Mr.  Blake's 
religious  life.  Perhaps  I  cannot  justly  bring  this  sketch  to  a  close 
without  speaking  of  one  aspect  of  this  faith  and  devotion  to  which  I 
have  not  yet  referred.  With  his  zeal  in  and  for  practical  Christian 
living  he  combines  an  equal  zeal  for  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a  layman  should  take  any  deep  interest  in 
doctrinal  discussions  and  tendencies.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  has  been  for  sixty  years  or  more  a  teacher  of  Bible  classes,  some 
of  them  very  large  discussion  classes,  so  that  he  necessarily  became  a 
student  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  He  naturally  came  to  have  definite 
and  well-settled  doctrinal  views  which  he  taught  through  so  many  years 
that  they  came  to  be  an  essential  part  of  his  thinking.  He  was  not 
looking  for  a  new  theology.  The  old  satisfied  him.  He  did  not  like 
the  new  terms  that  came  into  use  to  describe  methods  of  Bible  study. 
He  feared  that  the  young  and  unlearned  would  feel,  perhaps  instinctively, 
that  "critical"  study  of  the  Bible  must  be  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  hostile 
criticism.  While  he  has  had  no  fears  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
truth,  he  has  feared  that  what  was  called  the  "historical"  study  of 
the  Bible  would  lead  many  of  the  present  generation  astray.  He  may 
be  said  to  be  a  man  of  one  book,  the  Bible;  and  few  men,  in  or  out  of 
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the  schools,  know  it  so  well.  He  has  indeed  read  much  and  is  familiar 
with  good  literature,  but  the  Bible  he  has  studied,  and  the  more  he  has 
studied  it,  the  more  he  has  trusted  and  loved  it.  It  is  to  him  the  very 
word  of  God,  revealing  to  men  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  path  of 
duty.  He  does  not,  indeed,  believe  that  intellectual  assent  to  scriptural 
truth,  without  a  corresponding  renewal  of  the  heart  and  life,  constitute 
religion  or  make  anyone  a  Christian.  True  religion  is  a  matter  of  the 
heart  and  daily  Christian  living,  the  real  dominance  in  the  soul  and  life 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  but  he  who  would  grow  up  into  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ  must  know  and  feed  upon  the  truth  which  is  revealed  in 
the  Bible.    The  word  of  God  is  the  word  of  life. 

"The  days  of  our  years  are  three-score  years  and  ten;  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  four-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor 
and  sorrow;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away."  True  as  these 
words  are  for  most  of  those  who  live  beyond  seventy,  Mr.  Blake  has 
been  the  exception  to  the  rule.  With  bodily  strength  almost  unim- 
paired he  passed  seventy  and  then  eighty.  And  then  he  went  on  strong 
toward  ninety  with  his  mental  powers  undimmed  and  his  physical 
strength  only  slowly  giving  way. 

On  Wednesday,  February  9,  1921,  his  relatives  and  other  friends 
celebrated  at  "The  Maples,"  his  residence,  his  ninetieth  birthday.  "A 
large  number  of  relatives  in  the  Wyman,  the  Crosby,  the  Wood,  the 
Richardson,  the  Hurst,  and  the  Hart  families  united  in  their  joy  that 
'Uncle  Nelson'  had  been  privileged  to  span  these  ninety  years  of  such 
a  useful  and  active  life  with  his  mental  forces  bright  and  keen."  The 
day  was  pleasantly  passed  "amid  a  shower  of  congratulations  by  tele- 
graph, telephone,  letters,  and  personal  messages."  Greetings  and 
offerings  of  flowers  were  sent  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Menot- 
omy  Trust  Company,  the  First  Baptist  Church,  the  Sunday  school, 
and  many  friends.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  greetings,  congratula- 
tions, and  good  wishes  were  received  through  the  mail.  Many  friends 
called,  among  them  three  members  of  his  East  Boston  Sunday  School 
class  which  he  taught  fifty-five  years  before.  Mr.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat, 
his  son-in-law,  went  from  New  York  to  spend  the  day  with  him.  And 
so  amid  affectionate  greetings  and  good  wishes  he  passed  the  ninetieth 
milestone  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  started  toward  the  hundredth. 
I  would  that  the  gratitude  and  good  wishes  of  one,  who,  through  the 
fifteen  trying  years  of  our  educational  struggle  in  Chicago,  was  encour- 
aged and  helped  by  him  so  wonderfully  in  the  days  of  his  splendid 
activity  and  power,  could  make  him  physically  strong  again  for  the 
ten  years  that  would  carry  him  beyond  the  century  mark. 
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The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  President  of  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  the  early  morning  of  March  17,  192 1,  brought 
grief  to  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the  University  his  loss  was 
especially  felt.  From  its  beginnings  he  had  been  its  friend.  He  had 
lent  it  his  great  influence  in  its  earliest  campaigns  for  funds.  He  had 
often  served  the  University  as  University  preacher,  especially  at  the 
Convocation  Religious  Service,  sometimes  bringing  with  him  his  great 
choir  from  Central  Church.  From  the  first  year  of  the  University's 
history,  he  had  often  lectured  before  it  on  patriotic,  aesthetic,  and  liter- 
ary subjects.  For  nine  years  he  had  been  a  Professorial  Lecturer  in 
Practical  Theology  in  the  Divinity  Faculty.  No  speaker  was  more 
welcome  at  the  University  than  he. 

Dr.  Gunsaulus  served  the  University  not  only  as  lecturer  and 
preacher  however;  he  delighted  in  making  himself  one  of  its  patrons. 
He  very  early  began  to  make  it  the  object  of  his  gifts,  and  after  a  time 
determined  to  limit  these  to  manuscripts  and  rare  and  early  printings. 
In  191 2  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  for  the  University  the  Butler- 
Gunsaulus  collection  of  manuscripts,  consisting  chiefly  of  letters  of 
American  statesmen — Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  others.     In 

19 14  he  gave  to  the  University  a  fourteenth-century  manuscript  of 
great  beauty — Brocardus:    Descriptio  seu  declaratio  Terrae  Sanctae.    In 

191 5  he  presented  the  superb  manuscript  of  Boccaccio:  DeGenealogia 
Deorum — certainly  one  of  the  most  notable  manuscripts  in  America, 
which  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  a  number  of  published 
studies  by  Professor  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Gunsaulus  presented  to  the  University  thirty  unusually  fine  specimens 
of  the  work  of  early  presses,  among  them  St.  Augustine:  De  Civitate  Dei, 
printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  1470;  Cicero:  De  Officiis,  Venice, 
1470,  printed  by  Johann  and  Vendelin  of  Speier;  Cyprianus:  Epistolae, 
Rome,  1471,  printed  by  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz;  and  the  St.  Alban's 
Chronicle,  printed  in  1483  by  an  unknown  printer  known  as  the  Old 
Schoolmaster,  this  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  early  English 
typography  in  the  possession  of  any  American  library.  In  19 16  his 
gifts  included  autograph  letters  of  various  American  statesmen,  a 
fifteenth-century  manuscript  of  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  further 
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additions  to  the  collection  of  early  printed  books.  In  1917  he  presented 
to  the  Libraries  an  autograph  letter  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  oratorio  Elijah,  with  the  corrections  in  the  composer's 
handwriting.  About  the  same  time  he  presented  also  a  striking  group 
of  incunabula  comprising  Carcanus,  Quadragesimale,  1487;  Plutarch, 
Vitae  Illustrium  Virorum,  149 1;  and  Poliziano,  Opuscula,  seven  works 
printed  chiefly  at  Florence  during  the  years  1485-92.  His  gifts  for  that 
year  aggregated  twenty-seven  printed  books  and  seven  manuscripts, 
beside  a  number  of  autographed  letters  of  Eugene  Field. 

Dr.  Gunsaulus'  keen  interest  in  developing  this  side  of  the  Uni- 
versity's collections  stirred  his  friends  to  similar  interest.  Among  the 
valuable  gifts  which  have  come  to  the  University  Library  from  others, 
but  for  which  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  been  in  part  responsible,  are  the  collec- 
tion of  Napoleon  relics,  prints,  and  books  collected  by  Erskine  M. 
Phelps  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Phelps;  a  large  number 
of  manuscripts  and  books  of  the  Reformation  Period,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge;  and  an  early  printing  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  given  by  Miss  Helen  C.  Gunsaulus. 

In  these  collections,  in  his  portrait  painted  by  Louis  Betts  and 
hanging  in  Hutchinson  Hall,  and  in  the  affection  of  all  of  us  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  his  monuments  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


PROFESSOR  EINSTEIN  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Max  Epstein,  of  Chicago,  Professor 
Albert  Einstein,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  was  brought  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  May  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Relativity  with 
which  his  name  is  so  widely  associated.  The  lectures  were  given  in  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  at  4:30  p.m.  on  May  3,  4,  and  5,  and  were  very 
largely  attended.  The  scientific  faculties  of  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chicago  were  invited  to  attend,  and  there  was  a  notable 
gathering  of  teachers  of  science  at  all  the  lectures.  In  the  absence  of 
President  Judson,  Professor  Einstein  was  introduced  at  the  first  lecture 
by  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School 
of  Science.  Professor  Einstein  spoke  in  German  with  a  simplicity  and 
skill  of  presentation  which  were  commented  upon  by  many — among 
others,  editorially,  by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

In  preparation  for  Professor  Einstein's  lecture  Associate  Professor 
Arthur  C.  Lunn  gave  an  introductory  sketch  of  Professor  Einstein's 
theory  on  the  afternoon  of  May  2  in  Kent  Theater.  A  complimentary 
dinner  in  honor  of  Professor  Einstein  was  given  at  the  Quadrangle 
Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  3.  On  Friday,  May  6,  at  the  invitation 
of  Professor  Edwin  B.  Frost,  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Professor  Einstein  visited  the  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay.  The  party 
included  Professor  Pflueger,  of  Bonn,  Dr.  Ginsberg,  of  London,  Pro- 
fessor Einstein's  secretary,  and  Dr.  Dempster  and  Dr.  Lunn,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Einstein  expressed  the  keenest  inter- 
est in  all  that  he  saw  at  the  Observatory.  In  the  course  of  his  visit  a 
photograph  was  taken  of  him  and  his  party  with  the  Observatory 
Staff  gathered  under  the  great  forty-inch  telescope. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTIETH 
CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  Twentieth  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  held  in  Hutchinson  Court  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  14.  The  whole  Court  was  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  a  tent  and 
awnings,  and  the  candidates  for  degrees  were  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  platform.  The  Convocation  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Orren  Lowden,  former  governor  of  Illinois. 

After  the  conferring  of  degrees  Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan 
presented  Madame  Marie  Sklodowska  Curie  for  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science  "on  the  ground  of  great  achievement  in  radiology." 
In  conferring  the  degree  the  President  said: 

Marie  Sklodowska  Curie,  Professor  of  Radiology  at  Warsaw  and  Professor  of 
Science  in  the  University  of  Paris,  scientist,  discoverer,  and  author  of  international 
reputation,  significant  figure  in  the  development  of  the  new  science  of  radioactivity, 
Nobel  laureate  both  in  1903  and  191 1,  discoverer  of  the  new  elements  polonium  and 
radium;  for  these  services  and  especially  for  the  new  insight  which  your  discoveries 
have  given  into  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  new  stimulus  which  they  have  been  to 
the  development  of  human  thought,  on  nomination  by  the  University  Senate  for 
distinguished  service  in  science,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  in  testi- 
mony of  which  I  give  you  these  symbols  of  the  same.  Cherish  them  as  a  loyal  daughter 
of  Alma  Mater. 

Professor  George  Herbert  Mead  then  presented  President-elect 
James  Rowland  Angell  of  Yale  University  for  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  "on  the  ground  of  eminent  service  in  educational  admin- 
istration."    In  conferring  the  degree  President  Judson  said: 

James  Rowland  Angell,  psychologist  and  administrator,  twenty-five  years  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science,  Acting  President  of  the  University  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  country,  Chairman  of  the  National  Research  Council,  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  President-elect  of  Yale  University,  on  nomination  by  the 
University  Senate  for  distinguished  service  in  science  and  educational  administra- 
tion, by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  in  testimony  of  which  I  give  you  these 
symbols  of  the  same.     Cherish  them  as  a  loyal  son  of  Alma  Mater. 

Professor  Frederic  Campbell  Woodward  then  presented  the  Con- 
vocation Orator,  former  Governor  Lowden  for  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
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Doctor  of  Laws  "on  the  ground  of  exceptional  public  administration." 
In  conferring  the  degree  President  Judson  said: 

Frank  Orren  Lowden,  former  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  lawyer, 
member  of  Congress,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Illinois  in  war  and  peace, 
for  distinguished  service  in  public  administration,  and  especially  in  unifying  and 
making  effective  the  administrative  government  of  our  state,  on  nomination  by  the 
University  Senate,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  confer  upon  you  the  Hon- 
orary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  testimony  of  which 
I  give  you  these  symbols  of  the  same.     Cherish  them  as  a  loyal  son  of  Alma  Mater. 

After  the  conferring  of  the  honorary  degrees  the  President  called 
attention  to  the  death  since  the  last  Convocation  of  Dr.  Frank.  Wakeley 
Gunsaulus,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Practical  Theology,  and  the  audience 
stood  a  few  moments  while  the  chimes  in  Mitchell  Tower  played  Pleyel  's 
Hymn. 

The  President  then  said: 

The  University  has  been  privileged  today  by  the  thoughtful  words  of  a  great 
administrator  who  is  also  a  deep  student  of  the  science  of  government.  In  conferring 
on  him  our  highest  degree  the  University  welcomes  to  its  fellowship  one  whom  all  true 
citizens  of  Illinois  and  all  true  Americans  delight  to  honor. 

We  also  gladly  receive  as  an  honorary  alumnus  our  former  colleague  and  our 
friend,  who  in  becoming  president  of  a  famous  university  has  joined  "the  noble  army 
of  martyrs."  He  can  be  assured  of  the  martyr's  crown,  but  with  it  or  without  it,  he 
has  our  cordial  best  wishes. 

The  dear  woman  from  Paris,  daughter  of  Poland  and  of  France,  has  been  indeed 
a  handmaid  of  science.  Her  achievements  are  of  inestimable  worth  and  we  trust  that 
the  long  years  to  come  with  her  may  be  fruitful  in  new  revelations  of  truth.  In  the 
clash  of  selfish  interests  which  make  up  so  much  of  the  visible  world,  the  quiet  pursuit 
of  science  is  like  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  We  are  honored  in 
honoring  her. 

The  award  of  honors  was  as  follows:  Honorable  Mention  for 
excellence  in  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges:  Helena  Flexner  Baldauf, 
Theodore  Charles  Bartholomae,  Norman  Wood  Beck,  Mary  Ann  Benson, 
Samuel  Moses  Berg,  Elizabeth  Donald  Bowen,  Ruth  Pauline  Bowra, 
Isadore  Bronstein,  Donald  Grobe  Brower,  James  Leininger  Browning, 
Louis  Boydston  Butterfield,  Charles  Wendell  Carnahan,  Stella  Marie 
Coesfeld,  Aaron  Cohn,  Louise  Margaret  Comstock,  Warren  Alvin  Culp, 
Emma  Virginia  Delaney,  Jeanette  Mae  Dickerson,  Arthur  Dinwiddie, 
Clara  Louise  Doerr,  Norman  Lawrence  Ellison,  Katherine  Ensminger, 
Louise  Fletcher,  Louis  Barkhouse  Flexner,  William  Jacob  Friedman, 
Myron  Sidney  Gutman,  Livingston  Hall,  John  Peter  Harris,  Nathan 
Harrison,  Eunice  May  Hill,  Henry  David  Hirsch,  Eleanor  Emma  Hirsh, 
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Walter  Frederick  Hoeppner,  Dorothy  Sophia  Barbara  Hoffmann,  Alver 
Eugene  Holmes,  Clyde  Homan,  James  Leverett  Homire,  Granville  Hurn 
Howard,  Helen  Carolyn  Howard,  Reuben  Hurwitz,  Willard  Albert  John- 
ston, James  Carl  Kamplain,  Louis  Kartoon,  Thomas  Donald  Keckich, 
Priscilla  Mary  Kinsman,  Olive  Mary  Koch,  Harold  Korogodsky,  Jaunita 
Hazel  Kramer,  Alice  Louise  Larson,  Everett  Jacob  Lewis,  Thomas  Hobbs 
Long,  Helen  Caroline  Mang,  Agnes  M.  Montgomerie,  Earl  Edward  Myers, 
Myron  Isidor  Myers,  Edward  Arthur  Nudelman,  Edgar  Henry  Palmer, 
Meyer  Aaron  Perlstein,  Kenneth  Phillips,  Alma  Helen  Prucha,  Marie  Anna 
Prucha,  Adolph  Joseph  Radosta,  Edward  Hess  Rakow,  Edward  Flanders 
Ricketts,  Irene  Roberts,  Pearl  Louise  Robertson,  Max  Sherman,  Arthur 
Weston  Small,  Doris  Mahala  Strail,  William  Palmer  Taylor,  Jae  Russell 
Ward,  Signe  Margot  Wennerblad,  Virginia  Wheeler,  Ethel  Oleta  Wood- 
ring,  David  Ziskind.  Honorable  Mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  lead- 
ing to  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Education :  Louise  Wilhilmina  Putzke. 
Scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  Junior  Colleges: 
Mary  Ann  Benson,  Botany;  Samuel  Moses  Berg,  Mathematics;  Laura 
Elizabeth  Bodebender,  Greek;  Thomas  Carlin,  German;  Richard  Hamil- 
ton Eliel,  English;  Benjamin  Benjamin  Garbovitz,  Latin;  James  Carl 
Kamplain,  Physics;  Merritt  Johnson  Little,  Political  Science;  Edward 
Gowan  Lunn,  Chemistry;  Catherine  Adams  Moore,  Sociology;  Edward 
Arthur  Nudelman,  French  (half  scholarship);  Alma  Helen  Prucha, 
French  (half  scholarship);  Pearl  Louise  Robertson,  History;  Virginia 
Wheeler,  Geography;  Royal  Robert  Ziv,  Political  Economy.  The  Joseph 
Triner  Scholarship  in  Chemistry:  Bohumil  Foucek.  The  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  Prizes  for  excellence  in  Oratory:  Royal  Ewert  Montgomery,  first; 
David  Robertson  Watson,  second.  The  Florence  James  Adams  Prizes 
for  excellence  in  Artistic  Reading:  Theodore  Rosenak,  first;  Ruth 
Morgan  Trice,  second.  The  Milo  P.  Jewett  Prize  for  excellence  in  Bible 
Reading:  Lucy  Whitney  Markley.  The  David  Blair  McLaughlin 
Prize  for  excellence  in  the  Writing  of  English  Prose:  Samuel  Marmor. 
The  Wig  and  Robe  Prize  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
in  the  Law  School:  George  Kenney  Bowden.  The  Conference  Medal 
for  excellence  in  Athletics  and  Scholarship:  Harold  Lewis  Hanisch. 
Scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  the  work  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  College  Course:  Charles  Albert  Beckwith,  Chemistry; 
Maurice  Louis  Cohen,  Mathematics;  Benjamin  Burton  Cox,  Geology 
(half  scholarship) ;  Stanley  Dodge,  Geography;  Alexander  Carstairs  Find- 
lay,  Physics;  Richard  Foster  Flint  Geology  (half  scholarship);  Percival 
Taylor  Gates,  Botany;  John  Joseph  Gunther,  English;  Amy  Marjorie 
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Gustafson,  History;  Emanuel  Henry  Hildebrandt,  German;  Allan  Tits- 
worth  Kenyon,  Psychology;  Harold  Dwight  Lasswell,  Political  Science; 
Charles  Ernest  Lee,  Sociology;  George  Helenus  Lusk,  Philosophy. 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  conferred  with  Honors:  George  William 
Adams,  Sandford  Ellsworth  Allerton,  Erik  Andersen,  Arthur  Anderson, 
Anna  Baker,  Howard  Kennedy  Beale,  Isaac  Bencowitz,  Herbert  Frank 
Binswanger,  Levi  Vernon  Bowyer,  Merrick  Roblee  Breck,  Ruth  Johnston 
Browne,  Katherine  Elizabeth  Clark,  Frances  D 'Andrea,  Alfred  Dia- 
mond, Irma  Eareckson,  Margery  Alice  Ellis,  Alta  Evans,  Lewis  Lathrop 
Fisher,  Emmeline  Fricke,  John  Gifford,  Mary  Amanda  Gingrich,  Kenneth 
Hancock  Goode,  Katharine  Seymour  Greene,  Joseph  Bates  Hall,  Flora 
Mabel  Hammitt,  Arthur  Henry  Hansen,  Dorothea  Marguerite  Harjes, 
Ruth  Miriam  Harris,  Elinor  Guthrie  Hayes,  Carl  Olof  Nathaniel  Hedeen, 
Vincent  Jerome  Hefferman,  Ben  Herzberg,  Harald  Groth  Oxholm  Hoick, 
Emily  Josephine  Hollo  well,  Dorothy  Evelynne  Huebner,  Harry  Victor 
Hume,  Francis  Arthur  Jenkins,  Dora  Kirschenbaum,  Harold  Leo 
Klawans,  Minnie  Katheryn  Kline,  Sadie  Lindenbaum,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Link,  Hannah  Logasa,  Frederick  Carl  Edmund  Lundgren,  Leila  Loretto 
Lydon,  Hazel  Matilda  Mattick,  Anne  Laura  Milburn,  Renwick  Houston 
Mitten,  Royal  Ewart  Montgomery,  Emily  Elizabeth  Moore,  Charlotte 
Eugenia  Murray,  Charlotte  McCarthy,  Martha  Jane  McCoy,  Louise 
MacNeal,  Harold  Elliott  Nicely,  Rae  Preece,  Jess  Shelton  Raban, 
Walter  Cade  Reckless,  Irving  Carey  Reynolds,  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Madox 
Roberts,  Towner  Bowditch  Root,  Ben  Bell  Rosen,  Jose  K.  Santos, 
Sydney  Kaufman  SchifT,  Lloyd  Schmiedeskamp,  Mary  Agatha  Scott, 
Edith  Elizabeth  Shepherd,  Edith  Porter  Shepherd,  Miriam  Eleanor 
Simons,  Ralph  Laverne  Small,  Mary  Lillian  Stevenson,  Josephine 
Marguerite  Strode,  Mary  Caroline  Taylor,  Enid  Townley,  Margaret 
Adele  Turner,  William  John  Vynalek,  Judith  Ingeborg  Carlevea 
Wallen,  Zok  Tsung  Wang,  Margaret  Jane  Wright,  Arnold  Lewis 
Yates.  Honors  for  excellence  in  particular  departments  of  the  Senior 
Colleges:  Sandford  Ellsworth  Allerton,  History;  Erik  Andersen, 
Physics  and  Mathematics;  Arthur  Anderson,  Law;  Howard  Kennedy 
Beale,  History;  Howard  Kennedy  Beale,  English;  Isaac  Bencowitz, 
Chemistry;  David  Samuel  Cole,  Geology;  Frances  D 'Andrea,  Mathe- 
matics; Alfred  Diamond,  Chemistry;  Irma  Eareckson,  English;  Margery 
Alice  Ellis,  Romance;  Rosina  Frances  Forch,  French;  Emmeline  Fricke, 
German;  Emmeline  Fricke,  English;  John  Gifford,  Political  Economy; 
Kenneth  Hancock  Goode,  Chemistry;  Joseph  Bates  Hall,  Political 
Economy;  Flora  Mabel  Hammitt,  Romance;  Laurentza  Schantz  Hansen, 
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Home  Economics;  Dorothea  Marguerite  Harjes,  German;  Vincent 
Jerome  Hefferman,  Law;  Ben  Herzberg,  Geology;  Karl  Hesley,  Education; 
Harald  Groth  Oxholm  Hoick,  Chemistry;  Emily  Josephine  Hollowell, 
Romance;  Dorothy  Evelynne  Huebner,  Botany;  Harry  Victor  Hume, 
Chemistry;  Francis  Arthur  Jenkins,  Chemistry;  Dora  Kirschenbaum, 
Chemistry;  Harold  Leo  Klawans,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Mary 
Elizabeth  Link,  English;  Hannah  Logasa,  General  Literature;  Leila 
Loretto  Lydon,  History;  Anne  Laura  Milburn,  History;  Charlotte 
Eugenia  Murray,  French;  Martha  Jane  McCoy,  English;  Lois  Olson, 
Geography;  Vera  Esther  Pence,  History;  Rae  Preece,  Geology;  Faith 
Prentice,  Spanish;  Walter  Cade  Reckless,  History  and  Political  Economy; 
Walter  Cade  Reckless,  Sociology;  Irving  Carey  Reynolds,  Political 
Economy;  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Madox  Roberts,  English;  Towner  Bow- 
ditch  Root,  Geology;  Ben  Bell  Rosen,  \Chemistry;  Ben  Bell  Rosen, 
Physics  and  Mathematics;  Jose  K.  Santos,  Botany;  Sydney  Kaufman 
Schiff,  Law;  Sydney  Kaufman  Schiff,  History;  Lloyd  Schmiedeskamp, 
Chemistry;  Lloyd  Schmiedeskamp,  Physics  and  Mathematics;  Martin 
William  Schultz,  History;  Mary  Agatha  Scott,  German;  Edith  Porter 
Shepherd,  English;  Miriam  Eleanor  Simons,  English;  Ralph  Laverne 
Small,  Physics;  Mary  Lillian  Stevenson,  Home  Economics  and  House- 
hold Art;  Josephine  Marguerite  Strode,  English;  Josephine  Marguerite 
Strode,  Sociology;  Mary  Caroline  Taylor,  Physics;  Enid  Townley, 
Geology;  Enid  Townley,  French;  King  Sin  Wang,  Philosophy;  Margaret 
Jane  Wright,  History;  Arnold  Lewis  Yates,  Chemistry;  Arnold  Lewis 
Yates,  Physics.  Scholarships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  for  excellence 
in  the  work  of  the  Senior  Colleges:  Erik  Andersen,  Physics;  Howard 
Kennedy  Beale,  English;  Harry  Wesley  Cartwright,  Latin;  Kenneth 
Hancock  Goode,  Chemistry;  William  Herbert  Grant,  French;  Harald 
Groth  Oxholm  Hoick,  Anatomy;  Nancy  Jackson,  Sociology;  Herman 
Kurz,  Botany;  Royal  Ewert  Montgomery,  Political  Economy;  Rae 
Preece,  Geology;  Walter  Cade  Reckless,  History.  Election  to  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  on  nomination  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Law  School  for  high  distinction  in  the  professional  work  of  the 
Law  School:  George  Kenney  Bowden,  Chester  Emery  Cleveland,  Jr., 
Louis  Samuel  Hardin,  Bernard  Nath,  Samuel  Watkins  Overton,  Benja- 
min Rothbaum,  Harry  Nathaniel  Weinberg.  Election  as  associate  mem- 
bers to  Sigma  Xi  on  nomination  of  two  Departments  of  Science  for  evi 
dence  of  promise  of  ability  in  research  work  in  Science:  Nathaniel  John 
Beaber,  Rachel  Fuller  Brown,  Benjamin  Burton  Cox,  Donald  J.  Munroe  , 
Rae  Preece,  Towner  Bowditch  Root,  Ben  Bell  Rosen,  Jose  K.  Santos, 
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Lloyd  Schmiedeskamp,  Alfred  Walter  Simon,  Mary  Caroline  Taylor, 
Walter  Elsworth  Wynne;  election  of  members  to  Sigma  Xi :  Alice  Allen 
Bailey,  John  Herbert  Beaumont,  Sara  Elizabeth  Branham,  Clarence 
Frank  Gunsaulus  Brown,  Harriett  Huldah  Fillinger,  Mont  Robertson 
Gabbert,  Noel  Paul  Hudson,  Sumner  Albert  Ives,  Herman  Kurz,  Patsy 
Hughes  Lupo,  Benjamin  Tell  Nelson,  Louisa  Ella  Rhine,  John  Joseph 
Zavertnik.    Election  of  members  to  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa:   George  William  Adams,  Erik  Andersen  (September,  '20), 
Louise  Bonstedt  Apt,  Foster  King  Ballard,  Howard  Kennedy  Beale, 
Isaac  Bencowitz,  Frances  Elaine  Crozier,  Frances  D 'Andrea,  Richard 
Foster  Flint,  Emmeline  Fricke  (September,  '20),  Percival  Taylor  Gates, 
Kenneth  Hancock  Goode,  Amy  Marjorie  Gustafson,  Joseph  Bates  Hall, 
Flora  Mabel  Hammitt,  Wilbur  Jackson  Hatch,  Elinor  Guthrie  Hayes,  Ben 
Herzberg  (December,  '19),  Harald  Groth  Oxholm  Hoick  (September,  '20) 
Dorothy  Evelyn  Huebner  (June,  '20),  Harry  Victor  Hume,  Harold  Leo 
Klawans  (March,   '20),  Harold  D wight  Lasswell,   Sadie  Lindenbaum 
(December,  '20),  Mary  Elizabeth  Link  (June,   '20),  Hannah  Logasa, 
Leila  Loretto  Lydon,  Charles  James  Merriam,  George  Dewey  Mills, 
Charlotte    Eugenia    Murray,    Martha    Jane    McCoy    (March,    '21), 
Harold  Elliott  Nicely   (June,   '20),   Marie  Vivian  Niergarth,    Harry 
Nevins    Omer,    Valeska    Pfeiffer,    Jean    Montgomery    Pickett,   Rae 
Preece,  Walter   Cade  Reckless   (June,    '20),   Irving  Carey  Reynolds, 
Richard  Biddle  Richter,  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Madox  Roberts,  Sydney 
Kaufman  Schiff  (June,  '20),  Lloyd  Schmiedeskamp,  Miriam  Eleanor 
Simons,  Ra'ph  Laverne  Small,  Mary  Lillian  Stevenson   (June,   '20), 
Josephine  Marguerite  Strode,  Dorothy  Victoria  Sugden,  Mary  Caro- 
line Taylor,  Sarah  Sheldon  Tower,  Enid  Townley,  William  John  Vynalek, 
Zok  Tsung   Wang    (March,    '21),    Adelaide    Marie    Werner,    Arnold 
Lewis  Yates.    The  Howard  Taylor   Ricketts  Prize  for  research   in 
Pathology :  Louis  Leiter.     The  National  Research  Fellowships  in  Physics, 
provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation:  Leonard  Benedict  Loeb,  John 
Preston  Minton.     The  National  Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry, 
provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation:    George  Lindenburg   Clark. 
Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  The  Colleges:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  4; 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  185;  Bachelor  of  Science,  103;    Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Education,  45;    Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  1; 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Administration,  39;  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  in  Social  Service  Administration,  4;   The  Divinity  School: 
Master  of  Arts,  15;  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  1;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1; 
The  Law  School:    Bachelor  of  Laws,   11;    Doctor  of  Law,  41;     The 
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Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science:  Master  of  Arts,  30; 
Master  of  Science,  30;  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  26.  The  total  number 
of  degrees  conferred  was  536. 

During  the  academic  year  1920-21  the  following  certificates  and 
degrees  have  been  conferred: 

The  Certificate  of  the  Two  Year's  Course  in  the  College  of  Education  25 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science 639 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  or  Science,  in  Education  102 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 16 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Divinity  School 34 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Science  in  the  Graduate  Schools ....  179 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 10 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.) 55 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Divinity  School 2 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Graduate  Schools  74 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was  held  in  Harper  Assembly  Room 
on  Sunday  morning,  June  12,  at  10:30  a.m.  The  Convocation  Religious 
Service  was  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  at  11  :oo.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  D.D.,  President  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  June 
13,  in  the  Mandel  cloister  and  Hutchinson  Court.  The  receiving  line 
consisted  of  President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  former  Governor 
Frank  Orren  Lowden,  and  Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell. 

The  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  5 :  00  p.m.  June  6  at  the  Quadrangle  Club.  After  dinner  at  six  o'clock, 
addresses  were  made  by  Professor  John  Merle  Coulter  on  "The  Relation 
of  Food  Production  to  American  Progress,"  and  Professor  Charles  E. 
Merriam  on  "Pressing  Problems  in  American  Government."  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Professor  Herbert  Ellsworth 
Slaught;  vice-president,  Dr.  Katherine  Blunt;  secretary,  Dr.  Esmond 
Ray  Long. 

The  Alumni  Reunion  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  n  and  12,  was  a 
notable  success.  In  spite  of  threatening  weather  Hutchinson  Court 
on  Friday  night  was  crowded  with  people  for  the  University  Sing,  which 
maintained  its  high  tradition  as  a  distinctive  University  celebration. 
The  Alumni  Committee  had  secured  the  use  of  University  Avenue 
between  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  streets  for  an  open-air  dance 
immediately  after  the  Sing  and  decorated  it  with  canvas  umbrellas,  small 
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tables,  and  colored  lights.  Until  twelve  o'clock  it*  was  thronged  with 
students,  alumni,  and  their  friends.  The  Alumnae  Breakfast  took  place 
at  Ida  Noyes  Hall  at  eleven-thirty  on  Saturday  morning.  A  great 
parade  of  floats  and  classes  in  costume  from  Ida  Noyes  Hall  to  the  stand 
in  Stagg  Field  began  the  afternoon  festivities.  A  detachment  of  the 
University  artillery  company  led  the  procession,  escorting  the  President 
of  the  University  and  the  Japanese  Consul.  Two  members  of  the  class 
of  '62  led  the  alumni  of  the  Old  University.  The  more  recent  classes 
were  distinguished  by  striking  class  costumes.  A  very  clever  and 
interesting  series  of  floats  provided  by  the  fraternities,  halls,  and  other 
organizations  of  the  University  followed.  The  procession  was  reviewed 
on  Stagg  Field  by  President  Judson,  and  the  judges  awarded  the  prize 
for  the  best  float  to  the  Chinese  Club. 

The  President  then  presented  a  maroon  banner  suitably  inscribed 
to  Professor  Abe  who  brought  the  Waseda  University  team  to  this 
country  and  Mr.  Stagg  presented  souvenirs  to  each  member  of  the  team. 

The  third  game  of  the  Waseda- Chicago  series  followed  and  was  won 
by  Chicago  7-5.  Immediately  after  the  game  the  members  of  the 
champion  Chicago  team  of  1896  played  a  few  innings  with  the  University 
team  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  great  throng  of  alumni  whose  tents 
and  canvas  umbrellas  filled  the  south  end  of  the  field.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  at  the  "C"  Dinner  on  Thursday  night  all  the  members 
of  the  '96  team  except  Mr.  George  Sawyer  were  present. 

The  Alumni  Picnic  was  held  in  Stagg  Field  at  6:00  p.m.  and  in  the 
evening  a  circus  arranged  by  the  Undergraduate  Committee  brought 
the  Alumni  celebration  to  an  end. 
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GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  Preachers  for  the 
Spring  Quarter  were:  April  3,  Dean 
William  Wallace  Fenn,  S.T.D.,  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts; April  10,  Dean  Fenn;  April  17, 
the  Reverend  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  D.D., 
Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  April  24,  Dr.  Hough; 
May  1,  Professor  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City;  May  8,  Dean  Charles 
R.  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale  Divinity 
School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  May 
15,  the  Reverend  Cornelius  Woelfkin, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  New  York  City;  May  22,  Dr. 
Woelfkin;  May  29,  the  Reverend  Fred- 
eric W.  Perkins,  D.D.,  First  Church, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts;  June  5,  the  Rever- 
end John  Kelman,  D.D.,  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City; 
June  12,  President  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 
D.D.,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Professor  Theodore  Gerald  Soares 
gave  the  Library  Foundation  Lectures 
at  Haverford  College  on  February  10  and 
11  on  "The  Social  Expression  of  Reli- 
gion." He  preached  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  on  February  13. 

On  April  14,  Louis  Untermeyer,  poet 
and  critic,  lectured  in  Mandel  Hall  on  the 
William  Vaughn  Moody  Foundation  on 
"The  New  Era  in  American  Poetry." 

Dr.  Ralph  B.  Seem  left  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  latter  part  of  April  to  take 
charge  of  the  Peking  Union  Medical 
College  Hospital.  As  superintendent, 
Dr.  Seem  will  open  the  Hospital  and  par- 
ticipate in  shaping  the  organization  of 
the  institution.  The  hospital,  medical 
school,  and  premedical  school  buildings, 
along  with  the  quarters  for  the  faculty, 
have  been  built  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000,000.  It 
was  expected  that  the  hospital  would  be 
ready  by  the  first  of  July  and  that  the 
formal  opening  of  the  college  will  take 


place  in  September.  Dr.  Seem  has  been 
released  by  the  University  authorities  for 
approximately  one  year  for  this  service. 

Mr.  Jay  Hambidge,  author  of 
Dynamic  Symmetry  in  Greek  Vases  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  before  the  Renais- 
sance Society  of  the  University,  April  19, 
on  the  application  of  his  theory  to  Greek 
temples.  Mr.  Hambidge  has  just  re- 
turned from  Greece,  where  he  was  sent 
by  Yale  University  to  examine  the  princi- 
pal temples,  and  if  possible  to  discover 
their  plans.  His  efforts  were  entirely 
successful  and  of  great  significance  for 
the  theory  with  which  his  name  is  associ- 
ated. Mr.  Hambidge  spoke  particularly 
of  the  two  great  temples  by  the  architect 
Ictinus,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae,  showing  the 
light  these  buildings  throw  upon  his 
theory  of  the  essential  proportions  of 
Greek  art. 

"Following  the  Trail  of  Our  Earliest 
Ancestors"  was  the  subject  of  an  illus- 
trated address  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  on  April  22  in  the  hall 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  James  Henry 
Breasted,  Director  of  the  Oriental  Insti- 
tute of  the  University. 

Professor  E.  Baldwin  Smith,  of 
Princeton  University,  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  in  Harper  Assembly  Room  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Renaissance  Society, 
April  26-29,  on  "Italian  Sculpture." 

Professor  Franz  Cumont,  the  famous 
Belgian  scholar  and  authority  on  oriental 
religions  in  the  Roman  Empire,  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  Haskell  Foundation  at  the 
University,  April  28,  on  "The  Revival  of 
the  Belief  in  Immortality  under  the 
Roman  Emperors." 

On  May  1,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  published  a  notable  new 
Geography  of  Illinois,  by  Douglas  C. 
Ridgley,  with  240  illustrations  and  nine 
colored  maps.     It  is  the  first  volume  in 
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the  series  of  "Regional  Geographies  of 
the  United  States,"  the  editor  of  which  is 
Professor  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography. 

At  the  Thirty-third  Educational 
Conference  held  at  the  University  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  5  and  6,  192 1, 
about  1,900  persons  were  in  attendance. 
Three  hundred  fifty  high-school  students 
took  the  competitive  examinations.  The 
attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  these  educational  conferences. 

J.  Fred  Rippy,  Instructor  in  History, 
recently  contributed  an  article  on  "The 
Negro  and  the  Spanish  Pioneers  in  the 
New  World,"  to  the  Journal  of  Negro 
History,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2  (April,  1921), 
pp.  183-89. 

J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.,  professor 
of  history  in  Cambridge  University, 
England,  began  on  May  2  at  the  Univer- 
sity a  series  of  lectures  on  "The  Great 
War."  He  discussed  "The  Armaments 
and  Alliances"  in  the  first  lecture;  "The 
Rupture  of  July,"  May  3;  "The  War  in 
the  East  and  Its  Results,"  May  4;  and 
"The  Analogy  of  1803-15  and  1914-18," 
May  6. 

On  May  5,  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  Professor 
Rose  gave  a  lecture  on  "Napoleon,"  on 
the  William  Vaughn  Moody  Foundation. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, having  written  a  Life  of  Napoleon, 
Napoleonic  Studies,  and  The  Personality  of 
Napoleon.  The  Napoleon  Room  in  the 
Harper  Memorial  Library,  containing  the 
Erskine  M.  Phelps  collection  of  pictures 
and  souvenirs  of  Napoleon,  was  open  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  5. 

The  brilliant  author  of  The  Principles 
and  Progress  of  English  Poetry  and  of 
Shakspere  and  the  Founder  of  American 
Liberty,  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  professor 
of  English  and  recently  dean  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  gave  a  public  lecture 
at  the  University,  May  9,  on  "The 
English  Poetry  of  the  War."  Professor 
Gayley  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  wrote  its 
university  song,  "The  Yellow  and  Blue." 

"New  Factors  in  World-Problems" 
was  the  general  subject  of  three  lectures 
on  the  William  Vaughn  Moody  Founda- 


tion given  May  10,  n,  and  12  at  the 
University  by  Dr.  Edwin  Emery  Slosson, 
editor  of  Science  Service  and  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Independent. 

Dr.  Slosson,  the  versatile  author 
of  Creative  Chemistry,  discussed  in  the 
first  lecture  "The  Sinking  Foundation  of 
Civilization";  in  the  second  "The  Shift- 
ing Map  of  the  World";  and  in  the  third 
"The  Changing  Mind  of  Man."  Dr. 
Slosson  who  received  his  Doctor's  degree 
from  the  University,  gave  a  notable  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  University  a 
year  ago. 

At  the  exercises  in  honor  of  Madame 
Curie  held  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  on  the  evening  of  May  20, 
1921,  Professor  Robert  Andrews  Millikan, 
of  the  University,  gave  an  address  upon 
the  significance  of  the  discovery  of  ra- 
dium, in  the  course  of  which  he  presented 
before  the  audience  various  experiments 
with  the  gram  of  radium  which  had  been 
presented  that  afternoon  to  Madame 
Curie  by  President  Harding,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  discharging  an  electroscope 
by  the  Gamma  Rays  from  it  after  they 
had  passed  through  more  than  half  an 
inch  of  lead. 

The  remarkable  collection  of  oriental 
antiquities  recently  brought  back  from 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia  by  the  first  expe- 
dition of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  to  members  and  friends  of 
the  Rennaissance  Society  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Haskell  Museum  on  the  evening  of 
May  20.  The  exhibition  was  preceded 
by  a  lecture  in  Haskell  Assembly  Room 
by  Professor  James  Henry  Breasted,  the 
director  of  the  expedition,  who  discussed 
the  more  important  monuments  with 
lantern-slides.  The  exhibition  continued 
for  two  weeks.  It  included  many  royal 
monuments  of  stone,  rare  mortuary 
statuettes,  and  relief  sculptures;  exten- 
sive series  of  carved  stone  vases  (fourth 
millennium  B.C.),  the  Timins  collection 
of  alabasters,  the  well-known  Timins  col- 
lection of  prehistoric  stone  implements; 
wooden  furniture,  statues,  and  tomb 
equipment,  magnificent  series  of  bronzes, 
weapons,  glazed  ware,  earliest  known 
glass  vases,  papyrus  manuscripts,  includ- 
ing the  new  Papyrus  Ryerson  and  Pa- 
pyrus Milbank,  and  many  cuneiform 
documents,  including  the  Royal  Annals 
of  Sennacherib. 
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Professor  Wilhelm  Stekel,  of  Vienna, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Centralblatt  fur 
Psychoanalyse,  lectured  in  Harper  Assem- 
bly Room,  Wednesday,  May  25,  on 
"Psychoanalysis,  Its  Limitations  and 
Abuses." 

The  former  vice-president  of  the 
Dante  League  of  America,  Professor 
Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 
at  the  University  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "The  Early  Portraits  of 
Dante"  before  the  Renaissance  Society 
of  the  University  on  May  26. 

The  campaign  undertaken  in  May 
by  the  University  students  for  Near  East 
Relief  and  China  Famine  Relief  resulted 
in  cash  and  pledges  for  the  Near  East 
Relief  of  $1,584.00  and  for  the  China 
Famine  Fund  of  $1,739.85,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $3,323.85.  Mr.  M.  Glenn 
Harding  was  chairman  of  the  student 
committee. 

In  honor  of  the  seventieth  brithday 
of  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  rabbi  of  Sinai 
Congregation,  Chicago,  the  Reform  Advo- 
catefor  May  21,  1921,  was  made  an  anni- 
versary number  and  given  up  to  tributes 
to  Dr.  Hirsch  from  his  great  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers.  Dr.  Hirsch  has 
served  the  University  since  its  foundation, 
as  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and 
Philosophy. 

Mr.  Winfred  E.  Garrison,  Ph.D., 
1897,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Disciples'  Divinity  House  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

The  Kappa  Mu  Sigma  organization 
of  graduate  women  students  in  chemistry, 
named  in  honor  of  Mme  Curie,  raised  a 
total  of  $215.25  for  the  Curie  Radium 
Fund. 

Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity, has  contributed  an  article  on 
"  D'Annunzio's  Latest  Dramatic  Exploit " 
to  the  May  number  of  The  Drama.  In 
the  June  number,  Mr.  Altrocchi  writes 
on  "The  Scoffer:  a  new  Italian  Success," 
discussing  Bersini's  II  Bcjfardo. 

Professor  William  D.  Harkins,  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 


ences at  its  recent  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has 
announced  the  names  of  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  Press  Prize  Contest. 
The  first  prize  of  $25  has  been  awarded  to 
Esther  Louise  Ruble,  who  is  a  student  in 
the  School  of  Education,  and  the  second 
to  Mr.  Carroll  L.  Fenton,  a  student  in  the 
Senior  College  of  the  University.  The 
contest  was  for  the  best  paper  of  not  more 
than  3,000  words  on  the  subject,  "The 
Place  of  the  University  Press  in  Modern 
Education."  The  judges  were  Professor 
Gordon  J.  Laing,  Chairman  of  the  Latin 
Department,  who  is  also  general  editor 
of  the  University  Press,  and  J.  Spencer 
Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  International  Institute  of  Soci- 
ology has  announced  the  election,  as 
associate,  of  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the 
University.  Professor  Bedford  has  been 
for  ten  years  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society  and 
for  the  same  time  managing  editor  of 
its  Publications.  For  six  months  he  was 
development  expert  in  general  education 
for  the  War  Department,  with  head- 
quarters at  Camp  Grant,  where  he  pre- 
pared the  general  course  for  soldiers  in 
civics  and  citizenship.  He  is  now  con- 
sulting specialist  in  the  Education  and 
Recreation  Branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Eastern  Division. 

The  Albert  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  was  recently  presented  to 
Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity, for  his  discovery  of  a  natural  constant 
which  has  provided  a  basis  for  a  standard 
length.  The  award  was  made  last  year, 
but  the  actual  presentation  was  deferred 
until  Professor  Michelson  could  go  to 
England  to  receive  it.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  was  recently 
conferred  on  Professor  Michelson  by  the 
University  of  Dublin.  During  the  Spring 
Quarter  he  has  been  acting  as  exchange 
professor  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  he  lectured  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  "Physics,"  with  special  considera- 
tion of  the  uses  of  the  interferometer. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Commerce 
Club  at  the  University,  the  first  number 
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of  Commerce  and  Administration  has 
appeared,  with  a  remarkable  list  of  con- 
tributors, including  President  Harding, 
Secretary  Hoover,  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson, 
the  statistician,  Mr.  Charles  Piez,  former 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, and  Dean  Leon  C.  Marshall,  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  new  monthly 
is  to  promote  harmony  and  co-operation 
between  business  and  collegiate  business 
training.  The  editor-in-chief  is  Frank  H. 
Anderson,  and  the  managing  editor, 
Harold  Noyes. 

In  recognition  of  the  successful 
laboratory  research  accomplished  by 
Dr.  Esmond  R.  Long,  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology  at  the  University,  on  "The 
Fundamental  Problems  in  the  Nutrition 
of  the  Tubercle  Bacillus,"  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York,  has  appropriated 
$4,000  for  the  further  prosecution  by  Dr. 
Long  of  this  important  work.  Dr.  Long 
was  asked  to  present  a  paper  on  the  work 
accomplished  up  to  the  present  time  at 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
on  June  1 7  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Long 
received  both  his  Bachelor's  and  his  Doc- 
tor's degree  from  the  University. 

The  Chinese  Students'  Alliance  in 
America  recently  appointed  a  special 
committee  of  five  members,  all  of  them 
students  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  to 
arrange  a  campaign  among  the  Chinese 
students  in  America  for  the  China 
Famine  Relief,  and  has  raised  about 
$14,000. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wrather,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
a  graduate  of  the  University,  class  of 
igo8,  has  given  to  the  University  ten 
acres  of  land  in  Missouri  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Geology.  In  addition 
to  the  land  he  is  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  to  house  students 
while  engaged  in  studies  in  this  section, 
which  is  regarded  as  particularly  suited 
to  geological  investigation. 

The  University  baseball  team  played 
fifteen  games  in  the  course  of  the  Spring 
Quarter,  from  April  23  to  June  n,  as 
follows:  Illinois  2-8;  Northwestern 
5-0;  Wisconsin  1-7;  Ohio  State  5-20; 
Michigan  6-7;  Waseda  4-2;  Illinois 
1-10;      Purdue      1-2;       Waseda      7-8; 


Michigan  3-1 1;  Northwestern  0-10; 
Wisconsin  0-12;  Purdue  13-12;  Iowa 
7-4;  Waseda  7-5. 

William  Romaine  Newbold,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture at  the  University  on  June  3,  his  sub- 
ject being  "The  Decipherment  of  the 
Roger  Bacon  Manuscript. "  His  results, 
previously  presented  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
were  of  great  interest  both  to  men  of 
science  and  to  men  of  letters. 

Dr.  Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
University,  has  been  appointed  a  delegate 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Commerce  held  in  London 
from  June  27  to  July  2.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  is  to  consider  the  problems 
of  international  financial  and  economic 
readjustment. 

Professor  Moulton  has  also  accepted 
an  invitation  to  give  courses  at  Columbia 
University  during  its  summer  session  and 
will  lecture  on  "Unsettled  Problems  of 
Financial  Organization"  and  "Banking 
Practice. " 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of 
the  University  Libraries  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early 
Christian  Literature  at  the  University, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Education  in  China. 
The  Commission,  which  is  sent  by  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North 
America,  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Christian  education  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  China  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  future  educational  policies. 
Professor  Burton  is  already  familiar  with 
educational  conditions  in  China,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Educa- 
tional Investigation  Commission  sent  out 
several  years  ago  by  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  Commission  will  include  five 
persons  from  the  United  States  and  one 
from  England,  and  on  the  arrival  of  these 
six  in  China,  six  more  will  be  added  from 
that  country.  Of  the  latter  six,  three 
will  be  Chinese,  and  three  American 
residents  in  the  country-  The  enterprise 
is  expected  to  have  significance  not  only 
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for  the  development  of  Christian  institu-  elected  for  the  year  1921-22:  president, 
tions  in  China,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  Mr.  David  Allan  Robertson;  vice- 
desirable  relations  between  the  United  presidents,  Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  Mr.  James 
States  and  oriental  nations.  Spencer  Dickerson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wal- 

The   Commission   sails    from   Van-  lace,  Mr.  James  H.  Breasted,  Mrs.  Paul 

couver  August  18  and  will  be  gone  from  Shorey;      secretary,     Mr.     Ludlow     S. 

the  United  States  about  six  months.  Bull;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward  O.  Jordan; 

executive  committee:    Miss  Lucy  Dris- 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Renais-  coll,    Mr.    Edgar    J.    Goodspeed,    Mr. 

sance    Society,    held   June    9,    in    Ida  William  G.  Whitford,  Mr.  James  West- 

Noyes  Hall,  the  following  officers  were  fall   Thompson,   Mr.   Benjamin   March. 
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1921 

1920 

Gain 

Loss 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

I.  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science: 
i.  Graduate  Schools — 

Arts,  Literature 

187 
261 

145 
86 

332 

347 

212 
248 

184 

75 

396 
323 

24 

64 

Science 

Total 

448 

63S 
696 

39 

231 

481 
513 

41 

679 

1,116 

1,209 

80 

460 

573 

732 

57 

259 

461 
501 

46 

719 

1,034 

1,233 

103 

82 

40 

2.  The  Colleges — 

Senior 

Junior 

24 

23 

Total 

1,370 
1,818 

III 

6 

20 

1,035 
1,266 

21 

9 
6 

2,405 
3,084 

132 

15 
26 

1,362 
1,822 

97 
11 

23 

1,008 
1,267 

13 

8 

9 

2,370 
3,089 

no 
19 
32 

35 
22 

Total  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science 

s 

II.  Professional  Schools: 
i.  Divinity  School — 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

4 

Chicago  Theological 

6 

Total 

137 

85 
122 

36 

25 
14 

173 

no 
136 

131 

73 

112 

1 

8 

30 

20 
14 

161 

93 
126 

I 
8 

12 

17 
10 

*2.  Medicine — 

Junior 

1 

4 

2 

6 

2 

Total 

211 

142 
54 
76 

1 

41 

4 

1 
1 

252 

146 

55 
77 

1 

194 

116 

56 
83 

34 
6 

3 

228 

122 
56 
86 

24 
24 

1 

3.  Law  School — 

Graduate 

1 

Candidates  for  LL.B 

Unclassified 

9 

Total 

273 

17 

26 
166 
267 

29 

488 

6 

6 
181 

3 
34 
43 

1 
81 

42 

279 

198 

29 
200 
310 

30 
569 

48 

255 

17 

0 

9 
193 

0 

264 
210 

0 

IS 

4.  College  of  Education 

12 

5.  School  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration— 
Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

Total 

386 

115 

501 

68 

48 

6.  Graduate  School  of  SocialServ- 

1,132 

387 

i,5i9 

983 

381 

1,364 

iSS 

Total  University 

2,950 

1,653 

4,603 

2,805 

1,648 

4,453 

ISO 

♦Deduct  for  Duplication 

271 

45 

316 

255 

37 

292 

Net    Totals    in    -Quad 
rangles 

2,679 
223 

1,608 
74i 

4,287 
964 

2,550 
213 

1,611 
806 

4,161 
1,019 

126 

University  College 

55 

Totals  in  the  University 

2,902 

2,349 

5,251 

2,763 

2,417 

5, 180 
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PERSONAL  CULTURE  AND  THE 
PRESENT  TIME1 

By  WILLIAM  DARNALL  MAC  CLINTOCK 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Chicago 


A  new  enthusiasm  for  personal  culture  and  individual  morality  seems 
indicated  at  this  moment  of  mental  confusion  in  our  higher  thinking, 
when  so  many  ideals  for  a  peaceful  society  of  all  mankind  seem  broken, 
and  when  we  are  all  living  rather  on  our  hopes  than  on  our  convictions. 

And  on  this  platform,  though  devoted  to  a  rich  and  varied  interpreta- 
tion of  social  and  mental  problems,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  claims  of 
such  culture  have  too  often  or  recently  been  presented.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  seemed  needful  continuously  to  consider  here  our  recent 
problems  of  political  and  social  welfare,  to  think  in  terms  of  the  wide 
world  and  not  in  those  of  our  own  nest. 

And  when  it  has  not  been  consideration  of  political  and  general 
social  anxieties,  we  have  long  been  absorbed  in  the  work  of  intense 
specialization  and  the  doctrine  of  training  for  immediate  efficiencies  in 
the  practical  world.  Whatever  their  functions  in  our  ongoing  civiliza- 
tion, these  interests  are  not  intimate  friends — indeed  oftener  harassing 
enemies — of  a  culture  that  springs  from  a  liberal  education. 

I  trust  I  recognize  with  right  modesty  the  temerity  of  treating  so 
large  and  general  a  subject,  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  logical  thread 
through  its  mazes.  I  am  justified  only  if  in  our  academic  circles  there  is 
need  to  restudy  some  vital  element  in  life  neglected  or  thwarted. 

1  Address  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-first  Convo- 
cation of  the  University,  held  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  September  2,  1921. 
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My  address  is  frankly  an  appeal,  not  a  body  of  facts  nor  a  contention. 
Like  Burns's  poem  it  may  turn  out  a  song,  it  may  turn  out  a  sermon. 
I  can  only  hope  bravely  that  it  is  not  one — to  paraphrase  Anatole 
France — in  which  "God  reveals  himself  only  in  platitudes."  I  wish  to 
stir  the  imaginations  and  sympathies  of  students — and  these  as  to  their 
own  natures,  not  their  employments.  A  liberal  culture  is  never  despair- 
ing nor  even  pessimistic.  It  knows  that  a  trained  mind  is  an  endless 
and  unfailing  pleasure  to  itself.  It  is  therefore  creative  and  propagating. 
It  adorns  defeat,  it  re-embodies  distracted  ideals,  and  it  steadies  the 
soul  in  times  of  hesitation. 

At  this  anxious  moment  of  pause  after  the  great  storm  we  are 
witnessing  a  phenomenon  familiar  in  culture  history,  a  criticism  of 
all  our  large  social  and  political  institutions  and  programs,  and  a  return 
to  emphasize  personal  refinement  and  righteousness  as  "the  only  perma- 
nent shore,  the  cape  never  rounded  nor  wandered  o'er."  Here  therefore 
I  phrase  for  this  occasion  what  many  are  vaguely  aware  of,  rather  than 
reveal  a  hidden  fact.  Indeed  the  amount  and  quality  of  such  thinking 
is  truly  significant.  Lord  Bryce  recently  phrased  it  thus:  "The  prospect 
of  improving  the  relations  of  states  and  peoples  to  one  another  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  improving  human  nature  itself."  In  this  current 
major  sport  of  salvaging  civilization  the  ever  ready  H.  G.  Wells  also 
proposes  as  the  program  for  our  immediate  activity  this  production  of 
a  new  personal  morality,  to  be  secured  by  concentrating  all  attention 
upon  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  conviction  that  wide  and  international  communication  with 
sequent  profitable  exchange  of  goods  and  persons,  or  that  the  expert 
efficiencies  with  the  vast  new  powers  of  men,  or  that  wealth  and  leisure 
for  everybody  would  save  mankind  from  fundamental  conflicts,  has  at 
least  been  suspended.  On  the  contrary,  these  vast  new  gifts  of  human 
nature  rather  hastened  and  prolonged  the  conflict.  Men  must  see  again 
that  the  nation  or  internation  is  no  more  just  nor  generous  nor  humane 
nor  good-willed  than  the  mass  of  individuals  that  compose  it.  The 
more  efficient  is  the  brute  in  man,  the  more  expert  the  mechanics  of  his 
intelligence,  the  more  dangerous  he  is  in  combination  and  in  control. 
Hence  has  arisen  this  widespreading  wave  of  thought  that  public  salva- 
tion must  be  founded  on  that  of  individuals,  that  the  culture  of  the  single 
man  is  still  the  high  work  of  all  centers  of  learning  and  influence,  and 
that  the  production  of  men  capable  of  the  difficult  task  of  living  at  peace 
with  others  cannot  be  left  to  the  natural  selection  of  competition  and 
exchange. 
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The  advocate  of  such  humanization  has  at  least  the  intense  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  his  ideals  did  not  even  assist  in  bringing  on  the  war 
and  the  subsequent  anarchy.  Dominance  of  men  and  peoples  over 
others,  the  costly  accumulations  among  one  people  of  riches  and  advan- 
tages others  cannot  share,  the  reduction  of  men  to  be  regimented  tools 
in  vast  organizations,  are  all  antagonistic  to  the  very  nature  of  culture, 
which  first  frees  and  then  socializes  men.  And  he  has  this  further 
satisfaction  that  his  ideals  are  the  first  to  begin  to  function  well  after 
the  catastrophe.  Education  proceeds,  the  schools  are  filled,  the  young 
at  least  must  go  on,  things  of  beauty  are  still  a  joy  forever,  whose  loveli- 
ness increases,  and  a  sound  culture  "soothes  the  cares  and  lifts  the 
thoughts  of  men." 

But  more  urgent  even  than  this  refuge  in  time  of  trouble  is  the  need 
that  cultivated  men  at  these  permanent  centers  of  social  equipment 
should  stand  against  the  wave  of  commonness,  of  popular  barbarism, 
due  to  the  rapid  extension  of  freedom,  power,  and  riches  to  uncultivated 
people.  We  are  swaying  at  our  anchors  in  a  flood  of  primitive,  coarse 
pleasure,  of  whimsicality,  of  violence,  of  Caliban  and  South  Sea  Island 
emotions,  of  Main  Street  and  all  its  alleys.  A  rampant  coarseness  fills 
our  organs  of  publicity  and  waves  the  rank  air  of  exposure  from  coast 
to  coast.  All  are  aware  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  idle  curiosity  of 
the  rude  liberal  communism  of  the  present  day — as  noted  by  Rolland — 
violating  the  moral  privacy  of  men.  This  violence  of  undisciplined 
energy  is  hostile  to  the  very  principle  of  education,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
liberal  training.  The  sight  of  popular  pleasures  is  so  often  saddening 
because  they  are  so  lazy,  so  cheap,  so  wasteful,  so  unintelligent — "people 
all  dressed  up  and  nowhere  to  go" — wherein  the  amenities  of  life  suffer 
along  with  the  humanities. 

In  this  struggle  of  culture  against  its  chief  enemies — that  of  external 
control  which  subjugates  men  to  the  alien  interests  of  others,  that  of 
internal  lack  of  control  which  subjects  the  nature  to  its  elementary 
instincts  and  behaviors,  and  that  of  surfeit  and  confusion  due  to  too 
great  riches — it  is  the  college  and  its  disciplines  which  are  the  unmoving 
rock.  Here  at  least  we  have,  as  in  Shakespeare's  last  beautiful  and 
thoughtful  play,  a  model  and  going  society  constituted  by  wisdom 
and  science,  with  practical  power  as  its  instrument  and  benevolence 
toward  the  young  as  its  end.  This  college  world  is  able  to  protect 
itself  equally  from  the  cruel  exploitation  of  upper-class  villainy  and  the 
brutal  destructiveness  of  physical  vice  at  the  bottom.  Here  we  have  a 
ceaseless  gathering  and  co-ordination  "of  the  best  said  and  done  among 
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men."    Here  we  have  some  "shelter  to  grow  ripe,  some  leisure  to  grow 
wise." 

In  this  building  of  humane  culture  as  the  best  defensive  against 
despair  over  world-affairs  and  against  the  destruction  of  civilization  by 
waves  of  barbarism,  its  advocates  have  too  often  been  divided  as  to  the 
best  material  and  means.  But  in  the  emergencies  of  the  present  it 
would  look  as  if  we  could  unite  on  a  cultivation  produced  by  liberal 
study  of  the  best  that  men  have  thought  and  done  without  sacrificing 
the  peculiar  contribution  of  any  single  field. 

II 

Because  personal  culture  is  the  highest  ideal  of  the  training  process, 
the  highest  pleasure  of  the  completed  man,  it  is  timely  now  to  analyze 
and  re-emphasize  its  elements  and  its  functions.  In  developing  this 
culture  we  recognize  and  provide  for  three  processes:  (i)  enrichment  of 
consciousness  by  new  material;  (2)  intellectual  organization  and  control; 
(3)  refinement  and  aesthetic  adornment. 

1.  Culture  as  enrichment  means  the  gaining  of  new  experiences,  the 
accumulations  of  the  world's  riches  in  things  and  ideas.  It  is  curios- 
ity, intellectual  adventure,  and  experiment.  It  means  the  use  of  new 
powers,  the  appearance  of  types  of  pleasure. 

But  culture  history  shows  how  quickly  such  enrichment  swamps  the 
mind  with  materials  and  gifts  which  it  cannot  subordinate  nor  use,  how 
easily  "we  are  rich  one  moment  to  be  poor  forever."  Even  the  best 
minds  are  soon  smaller  than  their  possessions  and  again  the  old  cry 
rings  out,  "What  profits  it  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?" 

So  it  is  that  this  aspect  of  culture  needs  no  emphasis  here  and  now. 
We  are  already  too  rich;  we  are  rather  surfeited  than  starved,  are  the 
victims  of  our  abundance — such  as  it  is.  Culturally  we  are  new,  raw 
people  whose  possessions,  energies,  and  desires  are  larger  than  our 
reason,  our  taste,  or  our  control. 

2.  Culture  as  intellectual  control,  as  a  mastery  of  material,  as  a  criti- 
cal tool  and  standard,  is  sharply  opposed  to  the  teaching  that  there  is  no 
actual  independent  self,  no  real  self-directing  center  of  awareness,  of 
criticism,  of  choice,  and  that  we  are  each  only  a  vortex  of  accidental 
energies  and  externally  directed  impulses.  This  doctrine  is  easy  to  teach 
and  deadly  easy  to  profess  and  act  upon.  One  effect  therefore  of  a  long 
era  of  emphasizing  "society"  as  the  given,  absolute,  first  unit  of  human 
life,  is  the  glad  acceptance  of  it  by  our  lazy  selves  which  hastens  to  un- 
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load  responsibility  for  improvement  upon  this  society,  heredity,  environ- 
ment. The  ideals  of  culture  call  for  individual,  personal  responsibility, 
for  the  creation  first  of  a  self  fit  for  social  uses. 

This  intellectual  aspect  of  culture  has  too  often  in  the  past  resulted 
in  "classical"  eras,  building  up  a  vast  machinery  of  mental  rules,  orders, 
taboos,  logics,  and  preventing  the  expansion  and  the  refinement  of  the 
soul.  But  not  recently,  and  the  dangers  from  it  need  not  now  be 
emphasized.  Indeed  the  production  of  trained  men — reasonable, 
balanced,  considerate,  judicial — is  what  public  society  now  most  requires. 

Culture  is  in  a  sense  intellectual  aviation,  founded  on  the  hardest 
facts  and  laws  of  a  real  world,  but  select,  with  perfected  skill,  balanced 
and  proportionate,  courageous  and  venturesome,  poised  but  alert  and 
masterful,  believing  and  hopeful,  the  very  highest  example  of  scientific, 
intellectual,  and  living  beauty. 

One  of  the  standard  methods  of  testing  the  candidates  for  sanity 
at  the  asylums  is  that  of  giving  each  a  wheelbarrow;  one  group  can 
trundle  to  a  line,  turn  and  come  home,  another  cannot  turn  but  goes 
straight  on  to  the  barriers,  while  a  third  group  merely  goes  following 
the  accidental  meanderings  of  its  wheels.  There  is  food  for  cynicism 
at  the  sight  of  the  hosts  of  uncultivated  people  helplessly  following  their 
wandering  wheelbarrows  of  instincts  or  possessions  about  the  lawns  of 
the  world — abundant  energy  but  no  control. 

3.  Culture  as  refinement  means  the  ability  to  produce  and  enjoy 
things  beautiful — the  choice  of  the  rare,  the  pure  in  quality,  the 
decorated,  and  the  charming.  Refinement  does  not  mean  artificial 
decoration  or  unsubstantial  delicacy  or  exclusiveness.  It  loves  the 
essential  in  objects,  in  speech,  in  manners,  in  conduct,  and  in  thinking. 
It  delights  in  the  peculiar  quality  of  each  object  it  deals  with — the 
brilliancy  and  hardness  of  gems,  the  living  colors  of  plants,  the  peculiar 
quality  of  each  of  the  sexes,  the  sweetness  of  song,  and  it  permits  only 
the  decorations  and  combinations  which  emphasize  these  qualities. 
Hence  it  is  temperate  and  choice  both  in  things  and  in  pleasures.  Like 
Keats  it  "loves  the  principle  of  beauty  in  all  things." 

In  the  past  the  whole  of  culture  has  been  too  often  identified  with 
this  aesthetic  aspect  of  refinement.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  feeling  that 
culture  is  not  the  best  equipment  for  a  working  world  of  actual  human 
experience.  However  erroneous  and  one-sided,  it  is  still  clear  that 
this  aspect  of  culture  can  never  be  absent  from  the  completed  man, 
though  it  must  be  proportioned  and  co-ordinated  with  the  other  two. 
The  mind  as  it  completes  itself  finds  that  it  must  have  states  and  activities 
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which  are  self-satisfying,  which  have  no  ends  but  their  own  being.  This 
is  the  love  of  beauty.  If  the  whole  world  were  ours  and  we  had  the  minds 
to  master  and  use  it,  we  should  still  need  activities  of  creation  and  enjoy- 
ment which  have  no  purposes  beyond  themselves,  are  without  weariness 
or  surfeit.  Such  are  play  and  the  love  of  beauty.  And  this  aspect  of 
culture  needs  emphasis  today  when  such  vast  worlds  of  emancipated 
people  have  tastes  that  are  coarse  and  violent  and  wasteful,  hunting 
pleasures  that  inevitably  leave  regret. 

Now  this  culture  is  impossible  without  wide  education  in  men  and 
their  ways.  It  does  not  arise  in  simple  human  relations  or  among 
untrained  people.  Benevolence,  good  sense,  and  sweetness  of  character 
are  possible  there — but  not  culture.  It  cannot,  either,  be  produced  in 
mere  schools  of  urbanity.  It  is  a  product  of  a  long  and  wide  training 
through  science,  criticism,  and  endless  conference.  It  is  not  the  product 
of  a  ritual  or  of  direct  teaching.  Its  manufacturing  and  radiating 
source  must  be  an  equipped  center  of  learning,  where  are  gathered 
the  best  that  men  have  thought  and  done  and  the  most  cultivated 
expounders  of  it. 

We  may  not  dismiss  lightly  the  old  opposition  between  this  ideal  of 
culture  and  that  of  social  expertness  and  benevolence  as  the  first  or 
main  purposes  of  education.  In  a  troubled  and  needy  world  the  first 
impulse  of  kindly  souls  is  to  bend  all  effort  toward  training  for  immediate 
"social  service."  Personal  culture  may  be  made  then  to  appear  selfish, 
aloof,  indifferent.  And,  to  be  sure,  the  cultivated  man,  like  all  the 
rest,  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  "secular  melioration,"  as  Emerson 
called  it,  of  all  men.  He  can  be,  he  must  be,  socially  benevolent  and 
useful.  His  personal  choice  of  and  training  in  the  best  must  not  ever 
separate  him  emotionally  from  those  who  cannot  take  or  use  it.  But 
as  competing  principles  in  the  immediate  business  of  training  the  relation 
of  these  ideals  is  still  difficult.  About  the  impulse  and  doctrine  of 
social  service  there  is  perhaps  always  something  of  pity  and  con- 
descension, of  working  with  the  broken  and  unhappy,  which  is  dangerous 
to  young  minds  which  should  be  trained  only  in  the  best,  so  as  first  to 
arouse  in  them  admiration  and  creative  co-operation. 

The  way  out  of  such  contradiction  is  to  hold  firmly  by  the  law  that 
culture  comes  first,  it  must  produce  a  mind  and  heart  worth  giving  to 
others,  fit  to  serve.  We  are  daily  witnesses  of  young  people  urged  on 
emotionally  to  serve  others,  who  have  not  the  intelligence  to  solve  their 
problems  or  patience  and  refinement  worth  imitating.  This  service  for 
our  fellow-men  is  a  corollary  and  application  of  a  trained  mind,  not  a 
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substitute  for  it,  or  even  its  handmaid.  It  is  the  gift  which  must  precede 
the  giving. 

And  we  keep  in  mind  too  that  while  we  cannot  adequately  train  the 
individual  to  be  socially  minded  except  on  actual  social  materials  and  in 
living  social  relations,  it  is  equally  true  that  for  the  young  these  must 
be  under  school  conditions  with  selected,  normalized  materials,  with 
laboratory  control,  the  use  of  books  and  critical  conference.  Especially 
for  understanding  mankind  must  there  be  constant  call  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic imagination,  for  which  history  and  the  art  of  literature  are  the 
best  food  and  embodiment. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  antinomy  between  a  well-developed 
personal  culture  and  efficiency  in  the  competitive  business  of  earning  a 
livelihood — it  is  a  question  of  times,  of  which  is  first  and  which  sequent 
training.  Whatever  we  are  to  do,  this  ideal  of  training  the  man  for 
himself  before  we  set  him  to  work  should  excite  our  enthusiasm,  just  as 
the  frequent  sight  of  experts  in  narrow  fields  of  practical  and  professional 
life  who  are  without  refinement  or  humane  training  should  sadden  and 
disconcert  us.  It  cannot  be  but  it  is  these  men  who  drive  us  all  on  the 
rocks  of  inhuman  competition,  the  unsympathizing  struggle  to  dominate 
over  other  men. 

In  this  labor  of  the  schools  to  develop  a  refined  personal  culture 
rests  the  only  possible  plan  and  technique  for  training  adequate  leaders 
for  general  society.  All  are  aware  that  the  general  democratic  public 
instinctively  resists  following  trained  leaders,  either  inherited  or  recently 
produced.  It  is  due  to  a  jealous  fear  of  masters,  an  ignorance  of  merit 
and  of  their  deepest  need,  a  dislike  of  inequalities  produced  by  expert 
education.  Consequently  the  type  of  demagogue  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion days  who  loudly  proclaimed  that  he  must  follow  the  mob  because 
he  was  their  leader,  is  not  yet  gone  from  society.  We  must  and  will 
have  leaders  either  autocratic,  representative,  or  independently  expert. 
But  any  leader  is  futile  unless  he  is  larger,  calmer,  more  widely  cultivated 
than  the  work  he  has  to  do  or  the  people  whom  he  serves,  and  it  is  idle 
to  depend  on  one  who  is  no  better  than  his  origins,  no  wiser  than  his 
supporters. 

Ill 

Enthusiasm  for  personal  culture  and  individual  responsibility  seems 
indicated  then  in  our  times  of  intellectual  crisis,  confusion,  and  anarchy. 
It  is  a  moment  when  the  well-nigh  standard  feeling  is  one  of  discourage- 
ment over  the  working  of  our  social  public  systems,  over  the  blinding 
waste  and  corruption  in  our  states,  over  the  fierce  confederated  storm 
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of  vices  (to  vary  Coleridge's  line)  barricadoed  within   the  walls  of 
cities. 

I  remind  you  again  that  now  in  speech  and  print  men's  minds  turn 
often  from  suggestions  for  public  reform  of  their  social  systems  to 
thoughts  of  individual  training  and  responsibility,  of  which  those  I  have 
quoted  from  Lord  Bryce  and  Mr.  Wells  are  only  typical.  Men  begin 
to  repeat  again  from  many  angles  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
the  mechanical,  Prussianized,  cruel,  and  saddening  world  of  the  Caesars, 
that  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  must  save  the  units  before 
there  can  be  any  social  salvation.  International  and  national  relations 
are  but  those  of  individuals  enlarged  and  more  powerful.  Hence  no 
multiplying  of  unfit  units  can  make  a  harmonious  whole.  Man  selfish, 
coarse,  brutal,  cunning  by  himself,  is  only  that  as  nation  or  empire. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cultured,  reasonable,  friendly  state  except 
one  in  which  the  majority  of  its  members  are  as  individuals.  Indeed 
the  law  holds  that  a  nation  acts  more  selfishly  than  its  average  citizens. 

But  this  movement  at  the  present  time  only  parallels  and  repeats 
those  of  other  times  of  similar  mental  and  spiritual  confusion. 

i.  It  happened  so  when  Christianity  first  fired  the  world  with  its 
teaching  of  man's  first  duty  as  that  of  personal  morality — the  quiet,  peace- 
ful, assured  individual  culture,  which  asks  for  itself  only  what  it  is  happy 
others  should  have.  To  people  asking  where  the  new  kingdom  of  perfec- 
tion was  to  be  found  among  the  great  mechanisms  of  states  and  religions, 
it  taught  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you."  So  might  it 
say  now  to  an  inquirer  after  Christian  civilization  among  the  competi- 
tions of  states  and  commerces.  It  taught  then  that  "as  a  man  thinketh 
or  intends,  so  is  he"  and  that  good  will  toward  others  is  the  first  law  of  a 
remade  society.  To  the  suggestion  that  all  power  over  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  might  be  had  by  worshiping  at  the  old  shrines  of  organized 
evil,  the  cry  rang  out  that  man  should  worship  only  at  the  altar  of  his 
soul's  creator.  Thoughtful  self-salvation  and  after  that  benevolent 
co-operation  is  Jesus'  plan  for  a  new  society. 

2.  It  is  observable  that  when  barbarism  swept  down  over  Roman 
institutions  and  customs,  many  of  the  higher  minds  of  the  empire  took 
refuge  in  exclusive  self-cultivation  and  refinement.  But  this  culture  was 
largely  of  the  aesthetic  type,  a  refuge  from  trouble,  not  a  liberal  under- 
standing of  its  causes.  This  frightened  and  injured  retreat  did  not 
save  them: 

No  easier  and  no  quicker  passed 
The  impracticable  hours. 
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Nor  will  so  narrow  a  refinement,  however  exquisite  and  beautiful,  save 
us  today.  But  Roman  civilization  suffered  most  because  it  had  no 
adequate  system  of  education,  no  self -propagating  center  of  individual 
renewal  and  criticism.  It  feared  popular  education  and  trusted  to 
armed  control  and  efficient  administration,  with  slavery  as  the  support 
of  its  state. 

3.  One  is  impressed  again  with  the  similarities  to  our  own  day  of  the 
confused,  unhappy,  reactionary  years  following  the  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  badly  working  leagues  for  peace  just  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Typical  behaviors  of  literary  men  were  these :  generous  and  enthusiastic 
young  men  like  Byron,  expecting  a  new  political  heaven  now  that  the 
exploiting  emperor  was  destroyed,  fell  into  despair  and  cynicism  when 
they  saw  selfishness  and  unintelligence  rise  to  power  among  the 
conquerors;  Keats  and  Landor  "strove  with  none  for  none  were  worth 
the  strife,"  taking  refuge  in  nature  and  art  and  the  absorbing  love 
of  beauty;  Wordsworth,  wisest  of  them  all,  while  unhappily  led  by  his 
fear  of  public  disorder  to  compromise  with  reaction,  and  accept  an 
uncultivated  government  because  of  its  strength,  knew  deep  in  his  own 
heart  that  salvation  must  lie  first  in  the  perfecting  of  the  single  soul, 
done  largely  "in  retirement."  Weary  of  strife  he  secured  peace  by 
sleeping  and  brooding  on  his  own  heart,  saying  early  and  late  that  we 
must  build  social  upon  individual  culture. 

4.  Another  instructive  moment  is  that  in  England  of  about  1870, 
the  one  that  produced  a  great  monument  of  thinking  and  expression 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  Culture  and  A  narchy.  If  it  were  not  presumptuous, 
this  address  might  fairly  be  entitled  "A  New  Culture  and  Anarchy." 
After  a  quarter-century  of  fine  influence  on  the  better  minds  of  England, 
this  quiet,  wise,  constructive  book  passed  into  a  changed  and  hostile 
atmosphere.  But  the  great  similarity  of  moods  between  ours  today  and 
those  of  1865  to  1875,  times  both  of  spiritual  and  political  confusion, 
make  it  worth  while  to  recall  Arnold's  teaching.  He  felt  that  his  day 
was  especially  anarchistic  because,  among  others,  of  the  following 
tendencies: 

a)  The  breakdown  of  all  authority  and  standards  due  to  the  icono- 
clastic criticism  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  to  the  rise  in  all 
classes  of  a  fierce  spirit  of  doing  "what  one  likes,"  and  not  what  one 
should. 

b)  The  portrayal  of  all  and  every  aspect  of  life  as  equally  important 
in  the  extreme  realism  and  detail  of  historians  like  Michelet  and  Carlyle, 
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and  in  the  realistic  literature  in  France  and  England.  Arnold  felt  that  our 
imaginations  and  emotions  were  swamped  by  this  mass  of  crude,  mean- 
ingless material — that  all  sense  of  the  choice,  the  best,  had  been  lost. 
Gossip,  warts  on  noses,  endlessly  detailed  pictures  of  lowly  and  low  life 
prevented  refinement,  the  growth  of  taste,  and  anything  like  an  organized 
mental  life  or  social  order. 

c)  The  rise  to  power  of  a  noisy,  thoughtless  democracy,  resisting 
education  and  vulgarized  by  violent  pleasures.  The  triumph  of  the 
popular  cause  in  the  American  Civil  War  and  its  partial  triumph  in  the 
revolutions  in  Europe  at  the  middle  of  the  century  had  seemed  to 
have  a  secondary  and  bad  effect  of  establishing  the  rule  of  whimsical, 
passionate  majorities. 

This  Arnold  called  "anarchy" — the  higher  life  without  law  or  order, 
and  with  no  passion  for  perfection.  Arnold  then  endeavored  to  establish 
a  new  center  of  authority,  of  reasonableness  and  love  of  perfection.  He 
could  find  it  only  in  the  cultivated,  independent,  beauty-loving  soul  of 
the  individual  man. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  Arnold  set  as  a  goal  of  training  and 
experience  no  less  a  task  than  the  perfection  of  human  nature — just  as 
the  great  English  statesman  phrases  it  today.  This  perfection  has  to 
come  through  culture — a  culture  derived  from  a  liberal  training,  using 
as  material  "the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said"  in  all  the  world, 
and  using  as  its  tool  and  instrument  "criticism"  or  the  free  play  of 
fresh  ideas  over  our  stock  notions. 

Arnold's  constructive  contributions  may  be  summed  up  thus: 

a)  He  helped  to  make  culture  a  matter  of  the  whole  mind,  of  its 
intelligence  and  choice  as  well  as  its  refinement. 

b)  He  showed  clearly  that  the  only  possible  guide  in  a  free  society 
times  of  "anarchy"  is  just  this  liberally  trained,  independent  mind. 

c)  He  established  as  the  principal  tool  for  this  higher  mental  training, 
the  art  of  criticism — the  disinterested  desire  to  know  and  to  propagate 
the  best  that  has  been  said  and  done. 

d)  And  in  this  doctrine  of  the  "best"  he  gave  a  convincing  suggestion 
for  obtaining  the  materials  for  this  costly  work.  He  found  the  best 
ideas  of  the  best  men  in  the  quintessence  of  their  thinking  which  is 
philosophy,  and  of  their  experience  which  is  literature.  It  is  this 
material  which  binds  all  mankind  to  its  essential  past,  which  frees  from 
local  and  provincial  prejudice,  which  refines  taste  by  familiarity  with 
the  universally  choice  and  beautiful. 
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But  today  many  limitations  and  even  errors  are  apparent  in  Arnold's 
suggestions: 

a)  He  drew  his  "best"  materials  for  producing  culture  almost 
wholly  from  the  distant  past  of  the  classical  world. 

b)  He  drew  them  too  generally  from  literature.  He  did  not  leave 
place  for  contributions  from  pure  science,  social  theory,  and  the  ideals 
of  government  by  majorities. 

c)  He  was  frightened  at  the  iconoclastic  dogmatism  of  the  new 
evolutionary  science — its  scornful  attack  on  the  principles  and  history 
of  religion,  and  especially  its  substitution  of  a  theory  of  development 
toward  no  predicable  goal  by  the  competition  of  mechanical  forces, 
instead  of  a  growth  under  the  will  of  God  toward  a  humane  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

d)  He  saw  all  too  keenly  the  faults  of  British  liberalism  in  politics 
and  social  affairs — its  sordidness,  its  mob  appeals  in  the  place  of 
intelligent  discussions,  its  ideal  of  material  prosperity  instead  of  spiritual, 
its  principle  of  laissez  faire  in  social  competition  by  which  the  strongest 
should  inherit  the  earth,  its  endowment  of  popular  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment rather  than  the  higher  interests  of  its  people.  He  did  not  see  the 
cleansing  that  comes  from  popular  criticism  nor  the  moral  refreshment 
that  comes  to  culture  from  the  feeling  that  nowhere  in  the  world  shall 
men  be  denied  the  opportunities  of  development,  or  be  systematically 
condemned  to  the  service  of  others. 

e)  Arnold  saw  keenly  the  new  vulgarizing  of  upper  society  by  the  vast 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  consequent  increase  of  leisure,  sport,  luxury, 
and  ennui;  and  the  equal  vulgarization  of  the  lower  classes  by  rude 
luxury  and  waste.  But  he  did  not  perceive  adequately  the  new  socializa- 
tion of  wealth  then  on  the  wing,  nor  the  value  of  freeing  even  unintelligent 
men  from  the  slavery  of  toil  by  the  development  of  power  and  the 
creation  of  leisure. 

/)  And  in  the  arts  he  could  not  see  through  to  the  new  realism  of  our 
day  combining  a  radical  sense  of  fact  and  of  all  the  facts  with  a  fresh 
perception  of  the  ideal  tendencies  running  through  them  all. 

From  today's  point  of  view,  then,  Arnold's  culture  seems  academic, 
bookish,  absolute,  and  retired,  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  once  for  all 
attained  or  constructed  and  then  firmly  held  as  a  finished  standard. 
We  are  equally  passionate  for  the  same  spiritual  qualities  and  fine 
effects,  but  we  see  and  hold  them  in  a  new  unstable  equilibrium,  more 
living  than  static,  a  flying  machine  not  a  statue.     We  have  equal  respect 
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with  him  for  what  mankind  has  already  done,  but  more  expectation  of 
new  truth,  of  new  beauty,  from  the  unending  processes  of  creative 
evolution. 

IV 

Now  to  the  supercultivated  and  critical  mind  perhaps  all  eras  seem 
in  this  way  transitional  and  confused.  But  our  exact  moment  is  cer- 
tainly such,  an  era  with  repetition  of  the  old  features — "anarchy"  in 
the  higher  levels  of  consciousness,  while  the  greater  mass  of  men  continue 
in  selfishness,  violence,  and  waste,  with  leaders  more  than  commonly 
using  community  interests  to  advance  their  own.  Indeed  it  is  written 
down  by  those  who  represent  us,  that  we  take  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges but  none  of  the  obligations  of  a  distracted  and  half-established 
peace,  making  us  a  state  wastefully  generous  in  its  emotions  but  cruelly 
provincial  and  selfish  in  its  thinking. 

But  this  lack  of  a  cultivated  public  opinion  and  popular  interests 
are  not  caused  by  the  Great  War.  The  historian  sees  mental  movements 
of  half  a  century  flowering  now: 

a)  The  long  cult  of  power,  of  might  as  the  ideal  and  law  of  both 
individuals  and  peoples,  helped  produce  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
destructive  to  culture  than  this  particular  worship  of  power  and  force 
as  a  substitute  for  reason,  for  right  decided  in  contemplation  and  dis- 
cussion. Pushed  to  its  limits  by  the  Teuton  realists  in  the  name  of 
evolution  by  natural  selection,  it  caused  even  if  it  did  not  precipitate 
the  great  catastrophe. 

b)  We  recognize  too  as  causal  a  cult  of  violence,  of  speed  and  extrava- 
gance. In  art  men  claim,  as  does  John  Masefield,  that  only  in  violent 
states  of  mind  can  we  know  what  human  nature  really  is,  see  its  real 
tragedies  and  its  possible  joys  and  romance.  To  most  mere  men  how- 
ever it  is  the  primitive  pleasure  in  violent  and  wasteful  activity,  in  excess 
and  indulgence  even  though  followed  by  collapse,  in  the  crude 
Macbethian  way  of  acting  first  and  thinking  afterward.  It  is  the 
very  denial  of  culture — yet  it  has  filled  our  books,  and  all  our  art,  and 
our  younger  people's  pleasures. 

c)  We  have  had,  too,  a  long  cult  of  primitivism.  This  has  been  a 
weariness  of  civilization,  a  reaction  against  control,  a  revival  of  primitive 
tastes  and  pleasures — the  African  and  South  Sea  Islander  come  again 
with  their  orgiastic  dance  and  music  and  dress.  It  is  Caliban  and  the 
drunken  sailors,  roaring  destructively  across  the  difficult  culture  Prospero 
has  builded — the  original  forces  and  desires  of  the  untrained  mind  put 
once  more  into  violent  circulation. 
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d)  The  unhappy  historian  must  speak  of  the  long  age  of  the 
"common" — the  prevailing  of  Main  Street  ideals,  the  cheap,  second- 
hand, machine-made  modern  town.  Here  we  have  again  uncultivated 
people  "on  wheels."  Ruskin,  perhaps  a  bit  unfairly,  but  righteously 
expressed  it  in  his  indignation  over  a  needless  railway  down  the  pic- 
turesque, uncommercial  valley  of  the  Dove.  "And  now  they  have  it; 
now  any  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  in  Braxton  in  a  half  hour,  and  any  fool  in 
Braxton  can  be  in  Buxton — and  that's  all  they  got  for  it."  Our  news- 
papers, our  schools,  our  streets,  are  filled  with  multiplied  commonness, 
and  cultivated  taste  does  not  grow  in  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  enriched 
ignorance  and  coarseness. 

e)  To  this  attaches  the  cult  of  popularity  as  a  sufficient  test  for  the 
representatives  of  our  public  interests  and  welfare.  It  is  democracy 
not  of  its  best  elements  but  merely  of  its  majorities.  It  promotes  waves 
of  untrained,  irresponsible  speech,  that  of  the  demagogue  and  pastoral 
statesmen — men  with  no  vested  rights  in  the  best  traditions  and  attain- 
ments of  the  race. 

/)  Culture,  finally,  has  been  long  prevented  in  circles  of  training  by 
the  passion  for  early  specialization  and  the  education  for  immediate 
efficiency.  Now  the  term  "efficiency"  like  "social  service"  seems  to 
fall  into  disfavor,  to  be  used  only  by  advertisers  and  their  spokesmen. 
This  is  due  partly  to  repetition  and  commercialization,  but  more  to  the 
fact  that  with  all  honest  effort  to  give  reality  to  education  and  help  solve 
the  problem  of  quickly  preparing  men  for  self-support,  the  doctrine  has 
perverted  education  by  preventing  the  production  of  men  worthy  in 
themselves  to  be  offered  to  society,  delaying  thus  the  conscious  improve- 
ment of  human  nature  itself. 

Finally  we  must  place  here  an  effect  of  pragmatic  philosophy,  which 
destroyed — though  more  in  the  service  of  logic  than  of  aesthetics — the 
salutory  effect  in  the  uncultivated  of  the  disciplinary  older  idealism, 
and  has  not  been  able  to  give  its  civilian  followers  any  principle  urging 
the  indulgent  soul  of  man  to  take  pains.  It  was  perhaps  metaphysically 
wholesome  but  culturally  unproductive. 

Not  to  the  war  then,  but  to  the  vast  uprising  and  stormy  working  of 
nineteenth-century  democracy  do  we  owe  the  fact  that  culture  has  not 
prospered  in  our  times.  The  culture  historian  recognizes  gladly  democ- 
racy's righteous,  wholesome  triumph.  But  he  grieves  over  its  evils,  its 
slow  willingness  to  train  itself.  And  it  is  clear  to  him  that  merely  in  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  in  their  vast  power,  in  their  general  good  nature 
(when  not  crossed),  in  their  natural  and  hasty  tastes,  there  is  no  principle 
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of  improvement  or  salvation.  Multiplying  coarseness  and  ignorance, 
giving  it  money  for  enjoyment,  spinning  it  around  the  world  on  wheels 
produces  no  elevation,  no  choice  of  better  things,  no  self-cleansing  or 
control. 

V 

If  this  sketch  is  even  measurably  correct  of  the  large  absorption  of 
our  public  consciousness  in  the  unfriendly  struggle  for  power  and  wealth, 
national  and  local,  this  confusion  and  anarchy  due  to  the  dominance 
among  us  of  mediocrity  and  commonness,  is  it  surprising  that  we  turn 
to  think  constructively  of  another  Renaissance  of  the  cultivated,  respon- 
sible, individual  man,  of  possible  better  leaders  in  the  ever  renewed 
dreams  of  human  brotherhood,  and  of  a  society  not  only  peaceful  but 
refined  ?  While  we  stagger  under  our  institutional  and  public  burdens 
the  culture  of  the  individual  can  be  the  daily  action  and  successful  con- 
cern of  homes  and  schools. 

Fortunately  our  very  common  confusion  and  distress  make  friends 
of  those  who  in  the  past  have  thwarted  one  another  over  the  best 
materials  and  processes  for  gaining  and  giving  a  wide  and  freeing  educa- 
tion and  its  consequent  culture.  We  unite  or  we  perish.  In  this 
swamping  democratic  moment  when  so  few  people  get  beyond  the  bare 
elements  of  education  to  where  conscious  liberal  training  can  begin  to 
flower  into  culture,  when  there  are  as  many  people  in  jails  and  asylums 
as  in  colleges  and  universities,  when  we  spend  as  much  for  cosmetics  as 
for  education,  there  is  more  than  all  together  can  do  to  produce  leaders 
who  are  skilled  and  independent  enough  to  serve  the  rest,  to  over- 
balance the  instinctive  conspiracies  of  selfishness,  and  prevent  the 
deluging  of  all  under  the  floods  of  primitive  pleasure. 

But  personal  culture  is  thwarted  still  by  too  early  specialization, 
before  the  mind  has  given  itself  a  view  of  the  experiences  of  men  before 
us  and  of  the  organization  of  life  about  us.  However  acute  and  real  and 
vital  it  may  make  mental  work,  it  narrows  at  the  one  moment  when 
breadth  is  most  needed.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  of  the 
best  specialists  in  our  time  become  at  once  the  servants  of  exploiting 
selfishness,  that  every  discovery  of  new  power  is  taken  first  not  for  the 
public  but  for  private  use — our  very  laboratories  mobilized  for  the 
service  of  predatory  interests  ? 

Culture  cannot  exist  in  an  atmosphere  single  or  collective  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  accumulation  of  property  or  the  multiplication 
of  adventure  or  the  mere  increase  of  pleasure.  Abundance  is  its  very 
bane.    The  finest  fruit  grows  on  the  northernmost  limit  of  its  production, 
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where  the  plant  must  attend  hardily  to  the  essence  of  its  life.  Wherever 
existence  is  easy,  fibrous  and  coarse  growths  flourish — among  men  as 
among  plants. 

In  producing  a  cultivated  mind  we  are  further  deeply  injured  by  the 
early  differentiations  that  either  make  a  child  a  workman  before  he  is 
a  man,  a  cog  in  an  endless  machine,  or  by  the  emotional  urgings  that 
make  us  wish  to  bestow  ourselves  in  social  service  before  we  have  any- 
thing worth  giving — our  very  benevolence  made  a  feeble  spiritual 
conceit. 

There  are  many  new  positive  elements  and  revaluations  in  culture 
since  Arnold's  helpful  formula  of  fifty  years  ago. 

His  principle  of  disinterestedness  remains  absolute,  but  he  did  not 
allow  that  it  could  grow  in  and  out  of  an  enriched  personality  produced 
in  a  living  social  activity,  an  acute  but  unbiased  sympathy  for  social 
welfare.  Culture  to  us  is  not  an  artificial  structure  built  apart  from 
reality,  to  be  applied  to  it  from  outside.  Independence  to  us  is  not 
isolation,  but  intelligent  and  controlled  participation  in  life. 

The  enormous  enrichment  of  man  by  the  scientists'  discovery  and 
organization  of  new  power,  Arnold  did  not  allow  for.  It  has  provided 
us  however  with  a  physical  freedom  from  the  control  of  locality  and 
mere  toil  that  has  made  possible  rapidity  of  experiment  and  mobility 
of  experience  which  Arnold  called  in  mental  matters  "the  free  play  of 
ideas."  The  very  children  play  safely  with  high-powered  engines  and 
tools  that  outdo  the  fairy  dreams  of  wishing-caps  and  seven-league 
boots.  We  easily  foresee  a  generation  whose  minds  will  have  mastered 
the  violence  of  this  power  and  the  over-abundance  of  its  riches. 

And  we  have  no  such  fear  as  he  that  haughty  "  science  "  will  dominate 
the  mental  life  and  dictate  the  settlement  of  all  human  problems. 
Instructed  and  modest  natural  science  has  steadied  and  made  wise 
all  mankind,  given  us  the  tools  and  processes  for  the  endless  betterment 
of  life.  But  the  primary  motives  and  ends  of  living  are  still  settled 
elsewhere.  He  would  have  rejoiced  at  the  spectacle  of  a  distinguished 
scientist  of  our  own  group  who  spent  many  intellectual  days  girding  at 
faith  in  the  name  of  the  new  rampant  science  of  the  seventies,  turning 
in  his  own  seventies  to  place  an  indestructible  cornerstone  for  faith  by 
showing  in  the  name  of  later  science  that  the  old  oftseeming  unfriendly 
earth  is  an  endlessly  building,  creating  world,  fit  home  and  helper  of  a 
slowly  but  surely  perfecting  humanity. 

We  see  as  no  age  before  us  was  able  to  see  the  increment  to  the 
cultured  mind  coming  from  the  mixture  and  interpenetration  of  races, 
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sexes,  ages — making  a  new  social  mind.  Here  too  flourishes  in  our 
consciousness  the  passion  for  the  education  and  socialization  of  all 
men — to  the  uttermost,  so  that  none  are  left  out.  At  present  this 
organizes  a  task  so  huge  as  to  delay  and  confuse  all  workers.  But  the 
motives  and  joys  of  our  hearts  are  not  chilled  by  the  knowledge  that  we 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  any  other  soul,  that  we  seek  what  we  are 
unwilling  others  should  have. 

The  positive  creating  elements  of  a  fine  culture  thus  stand  forth: 
i.  A  wide  knowledge  of  other  men's  thoughts  and  deeds — at  first 
wide  rather  than  intense,  avoiding  thus  personal  whim  and  provinciality. 

2.  The  highest  possible  self-criticism,  a  passion  for  inner  consistency, 
for  reasonableness,  where  destructive  evil  and  untruthfulness  are  impos- 
sible.    This  is  the  beauty  which  Keats  saw  as  truth. 

3.  The  highest  possible  enjoyment  of  the  self,  which  is  beauty  func- 
tioning as  pleasure. 

4.  Culture  promotes  and  uses  each  deed  and  object  for  its  pure  self, 
that  which  it  peculiarly  is.  It  perceives  the  law  of  beauty  in  differentiat- 
ing all  things  into  concrete  individual  entities  each  with  its  own  spiritual 
character  and  gifts. 

5.  Culture  working  as  good  taste  means  an  increasing  choice  of  the 
best  in  the  world  and  the  passion  for  extending  it  to  all  men. 

My  wheel  comes  full  circle  if  I  point  out  that  after  this  culture 
becomes  the  complete  possession  of  cultivated  men,  it  sets  forward 
instinctively  and  necessarily  along  with  the  other  perfections  of  power 
and  good  will,  toward  the  salvation  of  all  mankind. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  CONVOCATION 

STATEMENT1 

CONVOCATION  ORATOR 

The  speaker  today,  Professor  MacClintock,  is  one  of  those  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  call,  in  the  University,  our  "aborigines."  In  other 
words  he  belonged  to  the  original  faculty  of  the  University  and  joined 
in  the  opening  exercises  of  the  new  institution  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
1892.  We  thank  him  for  the  service  with  which  he  has  favored  us  today, 
as  indeed  we  thank  him  for  the  long  years  of  faithful  service  to  scholar- 
ship and  to  the  University  to  which  we  have  referred. 

RETROSPECT 

Within  those  years  he  has  seen  some  changes  in  the  development 
of  the  University.  On  the  occasion  of  that  opening  meeting  the 
new  institution  had  four  buildings,  if  we  count  Cobb  Hall  and  the 
adjacent  residence  halls  as  forming  four  separate  buildings.  We 
have  now  the  spacious  Quadrangles  and  the  very  gracious  lines  of 
architecture  which  we  see  around  us.  The  new  University  had  the 
land  bounded  by  Fifty-seventh  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets,  Ellis  Avenue, 
and  University  Avenue,  amounting  to  about  twenty-four  acres.  It 
has  now  in  its  Quadrangles  on  both  sides  of  the  Midway  nearly  ninety- 
eight  acres.  In  that  year  which  opened  on  the  first  of  October,  1892, 
the  University  enrolled  742  resident  students;  302  of  these  were  gradu- 
ates, 440  were  undergraduates.  In  the  year  which  closed  June  30, 192 1, 
the  enrolment  was  11,479  resident  students,  of  whom  3,404  were  gradu- 
ates and  8,075  undergraduates.  At  the  end  of  that  first  year  1892-93 
the  University  gave  one  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  During  the 
year  1920-21  it  gave  seventy-six  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
There  was  no  Summer  Quarter  in  the  summer  of  1893,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  somewhat  larger  function,  which  at  that  time  aroused  the 
interest  of  Chicago  and  many  parts  of  the  world  outside,  namely  the 
World's  Fair.  The  first  Summer  Quarter  was  that  of  1894  in  which 
597  different  students  were  registered.  During  the  Summer  Quarter 
which  closed  today  there  have  been  registered  6,479  different  students, 
a  gain  of  1,073  over  the  attendance  of  the  summer  of  1920.  Of  these 
6,479,  2,967  were  graduate  students. 

1  Read  at  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-first  Convocation,  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly 
Hall,  September  2,  1921. 
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The  University's  total  assets  within  its  first  year  ending  in  the 
summer  of  1893  were  $2,778,166.37.  The  budget  expenditures  of  the 
year  which  closed  June  30,  1921,  were  $3,231,216.78. 

FUTURE 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  University  of  today  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  1892  have  made  virtually  no  change  whatever.  This  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  looking  forward  to  imperative  needs  which  must 
be  supplied  by  generous  gifts  of  funds  in  order  that  the  University  may 
perform  its  proper  functions.  In  other  words,  when  an  institution  of 
learning  ceases  to  need,  it  really  ceases  to  be  in  existence.  Life  implies 
growth. 

Of  course  the  war  and  the  conditions  following  the  war  delayed  the 
execution  of  very  definite  plans  which  the  University  formed  and 
announced  some  years  ago.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  hope  that  at 
an  early  date  in  the  future  these  plans  may  see  their  fruition.  Ground 
has  been  broken  for  the  Quadrangle  Club  and  if  our  hopes  are  realized 
the  structure  will  be  under  roof  before  the  snow  flies  this  winter. 
Other  buildings  for  which  money  has  been  provided  and  is  in  the  treasury 
will  also  proceed,  if  building  conditions  warrant,  at  an  early  date.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  buildings  for  which  plans  have  already  been 
adopted,  the  Theology  Building  and  the  Bond  Memorial  Chapel  for 
the  Divinity  School. 

An  elaborate  and  very  interesting  plan  for  the  medical  building  to 
be  erected  on  the  Midway  has  been  completed  and  we  shall  hope  soon 
to  have  an  estimate  of  costs.  If  these  estimates  exceed  those  made 
when  the  medical  fund  was  raised  in  19 16-17  it  is  obvious  that 
friends  of  the  University  will  be  called  on  to  provide  what  is  needed. 
It  is  obvious  also  that  the  medical  plans  involve,  under  present  condi- 
tions, additional  funds  for  endowment.  What  these  additional  funds 
will  be,  beyond  those  provided  four  years  ago,  we  shall  hope  to  announce 
shortly.  Our  great  medical  plans  must  be  carried  out,  and  must  be  car- 
ried out  on  a  scale  appropriate  to  the  ideals  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

That  there  are  other  large  and  pressing  needs  has  already  been 
pointed  out  in  previous  statements,  and  I  will  not  take  time  today  for 
their  discussion,  as  the  vital  thing  in  the  immediate  future  is  the  early 
completion  of  the  plans  for  the  medical  schools. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

By  J.  SPENCER  DICKERSON,  Secretary 
APPOINTMENTS 

C.  A.  Shull,  professor  in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  to  an  associate 
professorship  in  the  Department  of  Botany  from  October  i,  192 1. 

Howard  R.  Mayberry  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Emily  White  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of  Physical 
Culture  from  October  1,  192 1. 

E.  A.  Henry  as  head  of  Readers'  Department  in  the  University 
Libraries,  from  September  1,  192 1. 

Howard  S.  Bechtolt  to  an  instructorship  in  the  Department  of 
Spanish  in  the  School  of  Education  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Bonno  Tapper  as  teacher  in  the  Department  of  German  of  the 
University  High  School  from  October  1,  1921. 

Elizabeth  McPike  as  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages of  the  University  High  School  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Corina  R.  Rodriguez  as  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages of  the  University  High  School  from  October  1,  192 1. 

Emma  M.  Moore  as  woman  physician  in  the  Laboratory  Schools, 
School  of  Education,  from  October  1,  192 1. 

F.  R.  Hanley  as  teacher  in  the  University  High  School  from  October 
1,  1921. 

Karl  Hesley  as  teacher  in  the  University  High  School  from  October 
1,  1921. 

J.  W.  Hoge  as  teacher  in  the  University  High  School  from  October 
1,  1921. 

O.  D.  Frank  as  teacher  in  the  University  High  School  from  October 
1,  1921. 

Dorothy  Supple  as  teacher  in  the  University  High  School  from 
October  1,  1921. 

Ruth  Watson  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School  from  October  1, 
1921. 

Evangeline  Colburn  as  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School  from 
October  1,  1921. 

First  Lieutenant  Lawrence  B.  Bixby,  U.S.A.,  to  an  instructorship 
in  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  from  October  1,  192 1. 
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Second  Lieutenant  John  Hinton,  U.S.A.,  to  an  instructorship  in 
the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  from  October  i,  1921. 

RESIGNATIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  following 
members  of  the  faculties: 

James  Kessler,  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Romance,  effective 
September  30,  192 1. 

C.  F.  Taeusch,  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  effective 
September  30,  192 1. 

M.  Ethel  Brown,  teacher  of  language  in  the  Elementary  School, 
effective  September  30,  192 1. 

Major  J.  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics,  effective  September  30,  192 1. 

Robert  A.  Millikan,  professor  in  the  Department  of  Physics,  ef- 
fective September  30,  1921. 

E.  N.  Manchester,  head  of  Readers'  Department  in  the  University 
Libraries,  effective  September  1,  192 1. 

PROMOTIONS 

Associate  Professor  Tom  Peete  Cross  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  from  October  1, 
1921. 

Instructor  J.  C.  Ransmeier  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  High  School 
from  October  1,  192 1. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  July  12,  192 1,  the 
President  of  the  Board  appointed  the  following  standing  committees 
which  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Board: 

Committee  on  Finance  and  Investment:  Messrs.  Howard  G.  Grey, 
chairman;  Julius  Rosenwald,  vice-chairman;  Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  Robert  L.  Scott. 

Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds:  Messrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchin- 
son, chairman;  Jesse  A.  Baldwin,  vice-chairman;  Harold  F.  McCormick, 
T.  E.  Donnelley,  Charles  R.  Holden. 

Committee  on  Instruction  and  Equipment:  Messrs.  Charles  R. 
Holden,  chairman;  Harold  H.  Swift,  vice-chairman;  F.  W.  Parker, 
Charles  W.  Gilkey,  E.  B.  Felsenthal. 
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Committee  on  Press  and  Extension:  Messrs.  T.  E.  Donnelley, 
chairman;  F.  W.  Parker,  vice-chairman;  Willard  A.  Smith,  Wilber  E. 
Post,  Charles  W.  Gilkey. 

Committee  on  Audit  and  Securities:  Messrs.  Robert  L.  Scott, 
chairman;  E.  B.  Felsenthal,  vice-chairman;  Willard  A.  Smith,  Wilber 
E.  Post,  Harold  H.  Swift. 

GIFT 

Mrs.  Alice  Shirk  Edwards,  of  Peru,  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Milton  Shirk, 
of  Chicago,  have  contributed  an  additional  $1,000  to  the  Elbert  H.  Shirk 
Scholarship  Fund,  making  it  now  $4,000,  an  amount  large  enough  to 
produce  income  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  required  tuition  fee  in  the 
Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

STANTON  A.   FRIEDBERG  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Business  Manager  of  the  University,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  held  August  9,  1921,  reported  the  acceptance  from 
Mrs.  Stanton  A.  Friedberg  of  a  gift  of  $8,000,  to  establish  a  fellowship 
to  be  awarded  to  a  Graduate  in  Medicine  devoting  his  entire  time  to 
Otolaryngology,  the  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  Stanton  A.  Friedberg 
Fellowship. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  matriculation  fee  has  been  increased  from  $5  to  $10,  effective 
beginning  with  the  Summer  Quarter,  1922. 

Repairs  and  alterations  in  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  to  cost 
approximately  $4,500,  have  been  authorized  in  order  to  provide  labora- 
tory facilities  for  the  increased  number  of  students  in  chemistry. 

The  Lewis  M.  Smith  Loan  Fund  is  intended  to  be  of  assistance  to 
students  in  the  Department  of  Geography,  not  in  the  Department  of 
Geology,  as  was  at  first  reported. 

A  bronze  tablet  in  honor  of  Joseph  Reynolds,  donor  of  the  Reynolds 
Club  building,  has  recently,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  been 
installed  over  the  fireplace  of  the  club. 


GEORGE  CLARKE  WALKER 

By  THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED 

Like  most  of  the  men  of  whom  these  sketches  treat,  George  C.  Walker 
was  of  Puritan  or  Pilgrim  ancestry.  His  more  remote  forefathers  be- 
longed to  that  hardy  race  who,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  along 
the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne,  defended  the  English  border,  and  under  the 
discipline  of  trying  conditions  became  men  of  endurance,  courage,  and 
power.  That  the  Walkers  built  their  name  into  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  populous  cities  of  the  coal 
region  bears  their  name,  and  several  of  the  lesser  towns,  as  Heaton 
Walker,  Low  Walker,  and  Walker  Quay,  repeat  it. 

Members  of  the  family  were  in  Massachusetts  within  a  few  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  One  of  them  made  his  way  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  son  of  his,  later  known  as  Colonel  W.  W.  Walker, 
enamored  of  the  wilderness,  found  his  way  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  central  New  York  and  made  his  home  in  Plain- 
field,  Otsego  County,  living  to  a  great  age  and  bringing  up  on  his  farm, 
not  only  his  own,  but  in  part  his  son's  sons  as  well. 

Colonel  Walker  was  but  twenty-one  when  he  sought  a  home  in  that 
wilderness.  There  he  found  a  wife,  and  being  only  a  few  miles  from 
Cooperstown,  we  may  well  suppose  he  bought  his  farm  from  Judge 
Cooper,  the  father  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  owned  this  country, 
or  at  least  some  eighteen  thousand  acres  of  it. 

On  the  Plainfield  farm  was  born,  in  1802,  Charles  Walker,  who  be- 
came one  of  the  big  men  of  early  Chicago.  He  was  a  member  of  that 
memorable  group  including  William  B.  Ogden,  Judge  Drummond, 
Tuthill  King,  George  Armour,  Julien  S.  Rumsey,  and  J.  Young  Scam- 
mon,  who  first  saw  Chicago  in  1835  and  had  much  to  do  with  its  early 
development.  Charles  Walker  was  the  peer  of  any  of  these  men.  It 
was  he  who  made  the  first  shipment  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  the  East, 
sending  in  1838  seventy-eight  bushels  to  his  own  mill  in  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  and  the  time  came  when  he  was  the  largest  shipper  of  grain 
in  the  United  States.  In  1848  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  made  vice-president  and  was  later  twice 
elected  president.  He  was  one  of  the  builders  and  owners  of  Chicago's 
first  railroad,  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union,  in  1848,  and  in  1856  acting 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  Railroad,  which  was 
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intended  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Galena  line.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  was  the  great  event  for  Chicago  in 
1848,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  which  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  celebration.  Chicago  was  then  a  little  town  of  about  twenty- 
thousand  people,  and  he  made  the  astonishing  forecast  that,  if  permitted 
to  live  to  a  good  old  age,  he  expected  to  see  its  population  increase  to  a 
million.  Twenty-five  years  later,  although  the  city  then  numbered  four 
hundred  thousand,  a  Mr.  A.  H.  Walker  made  a  forecast  of  its  probable 
growth  and  ventured  the  prediction  that  the  million  mark  would  be 
passed  by  the  end  of  the  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  mark  was 
passed  in  1889.  If  Charles  Walker  had  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of 
eighty-seven  he  would  have  seen  the  city  of  a  million  people  whose  future 
growth  he  had  so  accurately  foretold. 

Charles  Walker  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  old  University  of 
Chicago.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  being  present  at  a  dinner  when  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  expressed  the  purpose  of  offering  a  site  for  a  univer- 
sity to  any  denomination  that  would  establish  such  an  institution,  Mr. 
Walker  rose  from  his  seat  and  after  walking  up  and  down  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes  stopped  and  said,  "Judge  Douglas,  I  will  accept  your  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  Baptists  of  Chicago."  Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not, 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  denomination  in  receiving  from  Mr. 
Douglas  the  gift  of  the  site  of  the  University  in  1856  and  remained  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  University  movement  and  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  unfortunate  failure  of  his  health  compelled  his  retirement  from 
the  active  control  of  his  largest  business  enterprises  in  the  early  fifties, 
though  he  lived  active  and  influential  many  years  longer,  till  1869. 
These  things  were  said  of  Charles  Walker:  "He  was  the  foremost  grain 
merchant  of  America."  There  was  "no  man  whose  commercial  standing 
was  higher."  "No  other  man  living  or  dead  ever  did  more  toward 
building  up  and  beautifying  our  city,  or  for  the  moral  and  social  prosper- 
ity of  this  community,  than  he  did."  So  said  the  Evening  Journal. 
The  Republican,  another  Chicago  paper  of  that  day,  said:  "Mr.  Walker 
was  a  citizen  of  noble  type.  Believing  in  Chicago  as  the  future  home  of  a 
million  people  and  the  fact  destined  to  be  realized  within  the  period  of 
his  own  lifetime,  or  its  possible  span,  all  his  devisings  were  for  that  future 
city  which  he  saw  beyond  the  straggling  and  temporary  buildings  about 
him."  Able,  public-spirited,  far-sighted,  successful,  devout,  embodying 
the  virility,  the  uprightness,  the  religious  zeal  of  his  ancestry — such  was 
the  father  of  George  C.  Walker. 
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He  was  twice  married  and  had  five  children.  His  first  wife  was  Mary 
Clarke  of  a  neighboring  township  in  Otsego  County,  New  York,  whom 
he  married  in  1827,  and  her  children  were  Charles  H.,  Mary  C,  and 
George  C.  Walker.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  in  1841 
Nancy  Bentley,  of  Lebanon  Springs,  Columbia  County,  the  sister  of 
Cyrus  Bentley,  well  known  to  all  early  Chicagoans,  and  her  children 
were  William  B.  and  Cornelia  Walker.  These  children  all  came  to  be 
well  known  in  the  business  and  society  world  of  Chicago.  In  the  middle 
of  this  group  of  five  children  was  George  C,  having  an  older  brother  and 
sister  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  he  forming  the  link  binding  the 
two  groups  together.  He  was  born  at  Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  November  5,  1835,  the  same  year  in  which  his  father  first 
went  to  Chicago  and  began  business  in  that  city.  Being  already  engaged 
in  several  business  enterprises  extending  from  Otsego  County  to  New 
York  City,  Charles  Walker  did  not  transfer  his  home  to  Chicago  till 
much  later.     In  1839  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature. 

No  state  or  country  has  more  attractive  places  in  which  to  be  born 
and  live  than  New  York.  George  C.  Walker  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
born  and  spend  his  boyhood  in  one  of  these  favored  regions.  No  reader 
of  Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  stories  can  doubt  the  natural  attractiveness 
of  the  Otsego  country.  So  enthralled  was  the  youthful  Deerslayer  by  its 
attractions  that  they  are  said  to  have  drawn  him  back  to  it  after  half  a 
century.  It  is  no  longer  the  wilderness  he  loved,  but  when  George  C. 
Walker  was  a  boy  it  was  still  not  only  the  same  land  of  brooks  and  rivers 
and  lakes,  hills  and  mountains  and  valleys,  but  extensive  forests  still 
covered  the  hills  and  it  remained  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and  the  fisher- 
man, a  land  of  enchantment  for  boys  who  feel  the  lure  of  the  wild. 

Fortunate  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose 
his  mother  when  a  child  of  only  three  years.  The  grandparents,  Colonel 
W.  W.  Walker  and  his  wife,  took  the  child,  little  more  than  an  infant,  to 
the  old  farm  in  Plainfield,  a  few  miles  north  of  Burlington,  and  were  father 
and  mother  to  him  till  after  his  father's  second  marriage.  These  were 
strenuous  years  for  the  father.  He  was  a  legislator  for  his  native  state. 
He  was  doing  business  in  Chicago  and  the  East.  At  first  Albany,  and 
later  New  York  City,  Otsego  County,  and  Chicago  claimed  part  of  his 
time  each  year.  He  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  fortune,  branching 
out  in  new  directions,  forming  new  connections,  and  finally  in  1845  estab- 
lishing a  new  home  in  Chicago.  It  is  said  that  on  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  the  West,  George  was  left  for  a  year  or  two  with  his  grand- 
parents.    He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  forests  and  streams  of  the  Otsego 
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country.  It  was  during  these  years  of  his  early  boyhood  that  he  con- 
ceived the  passion  for  hunting  and  fishing  that  remained  with  him  through 
life.  The  hearts  of  his  grandparents  were  bound  up  in  him  and  they  were 
reluctant  to  give  him  up. 

The  father  had  bought  three  lots  of  the  old  Fort  Dearborn  Reserva- 
tion at  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Water  Street,  paying  $85  for 
the  three.  On  one  of  these  he  built  a  house  and  made  his  home,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1847  brought  George,  then  twelve  years  old,  to  Chicago. 

There  were  no  railroads  from  the  East  to  Chicago  in  1847,  none 
indeed  for  five  years  thereafter,  and  at  Buffalo  they  took  a  steamboat  for 
the  boy's  new  home.  The  trip  through  the  lakes  took  seven  days,  but 
its  monotony  was  broken  by  one  interesting  incident.  The  mind  of  the 
boy  was  very  alert,  keenly  susceptible  to  external  impressions.  When 
the  boat  arrived  at  Mackinaw  the  annual  distribution  of  blankets, 
ammunition,  etc.  to  the  Indians  was  taking  place.  The  red  men  had 
gathered  from  far  and  near  and  the  spectacle  was  one  of  great  interest  to 
the  boy.  The  captain  delayed  the  voyage  for  several  hours  that  the 
passengers  might  enjoy  an  incident  to  most  of  them  so  new  and  strange. 
No  one  was  more  interested  than  the  twelve-year-old  boy,  who  never 
forgot  the  events  of  the  day. 

On  arriving  at  his  new  home  and  investigating  his  surroundings  he 
found  that  the  garden  behind  the  house  ran  down  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  so  near  was  the  lake  in  that  day  to  Michigan  Avenue.  On 
the  north  the  river  was  just  as  near.  All  this  led  to  a  joyous  adventure 
in  which  he  had  a  part  that  was  naturally  unforgettable.  The  winter 
after  he  reached  home,  a  deer,  swimming  in  the  lake,  landed  exhausted 
at  the  foot  of  the  Walker  garden,  and  to  the  great  delight  of  the  boy  was 
captured  alive. 

Chicago  in  1848  was  still  a  part  of  the  Western  wilderness.  Fort 
Dearborn  was  still  standing  just  north  of  the  Walker  residence  and  was 
a  place  of  great  interest  and  frequent  resort  to  George  and  his  brothers. 
The  population  of  Chicago  was  then  less  than  17,000.  There  were  no 
railroads  east  or  west,  though  Charles  Walker,  with  William  B.  Ogden, 
J.  Y.  Scammon,  and  others  was  making  plans  for  the  Galena  and  Chicago 
Union.  It  was  in  1847  that  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  established.  There 
was  no  high  school  in  the  young  city. 

The  first  home  of  the  Walkers  on  Michigan  Avenue  was  number  42 
on  the  east  side  of  the  avenue  and  immediately  south  of  South  Water 
Street.  One  is  interested  to  learn  that  the  first  school  George  Walker 
attended  was  the  private  "academy"  of  a  young  man  named  Benjamin 
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F.  Taylor.  The  school  was  a  temporary  expedient  of  the  brilliant  young 
teacher  who  later  became  an  editorial  writer  and  literary  critic  and  war 
correspondent  on  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  and  acquired  a  national 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  the  author  of  many  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose. 
During  the  school  year  1847-48  the  boy  George  profited  by  the  instruction 
of  this  teacher  who  was  to  become  a  light  in  the  literary  world. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  day  was  located  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Washington  and  Clark  streets  and  in  its  basement  a  school 
was  conducted  called  Temple's  Academy.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
whether  or  not  this  school  was  one  of  the  many  enterprises  of  Dr.  John  T. 
Temple,  who  was  a  most  notable  man  of  early  Chicago,  the  chief  founder 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  Rush  Medical 
College.  Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  continued  in  existence,  but  George 
Walker  enjoyed  its  advantages  during  his  second  school  year  in  Chicago. 
To  keep  him  from  idleness  through  the  summer  his  father  employed  him 
about  his  lumber  yard,  this  being  one  branch  of  his  varied  business  inter- 
ests. 

Perhaps  the  father  introduced  the  boy  thus  early  to  business  because 
he  recognized  his  natural  aptitude  for  a  business  life.  One  suspects  that 
he  had  developed  unusual  abilities  in  business  affairs  while  still  with  his 
grandfather,  who  in  the  forties  was  beginning  to  be  an  old  man  and  may 
have  well  depended  on  his  small  grandson  for  help  in  his  affairs.  It  cer- 
tainly is  evident  that  the  boy  developed  at  a  very  early  age  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  self-reliance,  independence,  and  powers  of  initiative  very 
rarely  found  in  one  so  young.  And  yet,  granting  this,  circumstantial 
accounts  are  related  of  his  early  achievements  in  business  that  are  almost 
unbelievable. 

It  is  said,  for  example,  that  in  the  spring  of  1849,  or  possibly  1850, 
when  he  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  his  father  provided  him  with 
$3,000  in  currency  and  sent  him  to  Kenosha,  Wisconsin  (then  known  as 
Southport),  instructing  him  to  purchase  wheat  and  ship  it  to  Buffalo  on 
one  of  the  company's  vessels  which  would  meet  him  at  Kenosha.  Every- 
body in  those  days  wore  boots,  and  he  stuffed  the  money  into  the  high 
tops  which  came  nearly  to  his  knees  and  drove  along  the  lake  shore  to 
Kenosha,  a  journey  of  about  sixty  miles.  Within  four  days  he  bought 
eight  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  a  full  cargo  for  the  schooner  "Charles 
Walker."  The  wheat  had  cost  him  thirty-three  cents  a  bushel  and  was 
sent  on  for  sale  to  Buffalo  and  the  eastern  market. 

The  next  story  belongs  to  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  1850  or 
1 85 1,  when  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  His  father  furnished 
him  with  a  canal  boat  and  a  cargo  of  hard  coal  and  dressed  flooring,  and 
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he  started  for  St.  Louis  by  way  of  the  newly  completed  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  and  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  journey 
was  made  in  safety  through  the  canal  and  the  Illinois  River,  but  just 
above  St.  Louis  a  Mississippi  steamboat  ran  into  the  canal  boat  and 
almost  wrecked  it,  carrying  away  the  cabin.  The  cargo  was  saved,  how- 
ever, and  sold  in  St.  Louis  for  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  much  as  it  had  cost 
in  Chicago.  The  boat  was  repaired,  doubtless  at  the  cost  of  the  steam- 
boat company,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  merchant  invested  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  coal  and  lumber  in  a  full  cargo  of  sugar  and  New  Orleans 
molasses,  luxuries  which  sold  readily  in  Chicago  for  twice  what  they  had 
cost  him  in  St.  Louis. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  boy  with  such  a  pronounced  gift  for  business, 
who  was  sure  to  be  needed  and  to  find  the  largest  scope  for  his  powers 
in  his  father's  widely  extended  affairs  should  have  looked  forward  to  any- 
thing but  a  business  career.  But  for  some  reason  his  life  began  to  be 
shaped  for  a  college  education  and  a  legal  career.  Opportunities  for  a 
liberal  education  were  few  in  the  West,  but  in  1847  Beloit  College  had 
been  organized  and  to  its  preparatory  department  young  Walker  was 
sent  in  the  autumn  of  1849.  His  people,  however,  were  Baptists,  and 
after  one  year's  work  at  Beloit  he  was  sent  to  New  England  to  continue 
his  academy  work  preparatory  to  entering  Brown  University,  then  the 
leading  institution  of  the  country  under  Baptist  auspices.  His  studies 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  illness  in  the  family.  In  1851  his  father's 
health  was  so  shattered  that  the  responsibilities  of  his  great  business  fell 
upon  his  oldest  son  Charles,  then  twenty-three  or  -four  years  old,  and  the 
father  soon  after  retired  from  the  firm. 

In  1853  George's  sister  Mary,  who  was  four  years  older  than  himself 
and  who  had  become  the  wife  of  S.  C.  Griggs,  the  well-known  bookseller 
of  that  day,  was  seized  with  what  proved  to  be  a  fatal  illness.  She  was 
taken  to  Mackinaw  and  George  and  his  mother  went  with  her  in  the  hope 
of  nursing  her  back  to  health.  The  hope  was  vain  and  she  died  in  the 
spring  of  1854. 

When  Charles  Walker  retired  from  the  great  business  he  had  founded 
and  developed,  he  was  little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  at  the  height  of  his 
business  ability,  and  head  of  widely  extended  and  successful  enterprises. 
But  though  he  recovered  his  health  he  did  not  return  to  the  grain  and 
forwarding  business,  finding  in  his  other  interests  ample  scope  for  his 

activities. 

Charles  H.  Walker  inherited  the  business  abilities  of  his  father.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  business  for  some  years,  growing  more  and 
more  into  active  control  as  his  father's  health  gave  way.    He  was  already 
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prominent  in  the  mercantile  life  of  the  city.     His  standing  was   indicated 
by  his  election  in  1856  to  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Knowing  the  business  abilities  of  his  younger  brother,  Charles  H.,  on 
the  retirement  of  the  father,  called  on  George  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
give  up  his  college  course,  and  take  his  natural  place  in  the  business.  The 
father  adding  hL  persuasions,  the  young  student  surrendered  his  scholarly 
ambitions  and  his  purpose  to  follow  the  law  and  in  1855  entered  the  firm 
when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one  years  old.  Charles  Walker  and  Son  now 
became  Charles  Walker  and  Sons,  Forwarding  and  Commission  Mer- 
chants, 472  South  Water  Street.  It  is  said  that  the  firm  did  the  largest 
grain  and  provision  purchasing  and  forwarding  business  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  also  very  extensive  dealers  in  lumber,  having  lumber 
yards  not  only  in  Chicago  but  also  at  Peoria,  La  Salle,  Morris,  and  other 
places.  The  firm  built  one  of  the  early  large  grain  elevators,  continuing 
the  elevator  business  for  about  ten  years. 

George  C.  Walker  was  the  embodiment  of  energy  and  enterprise.  He 
had  an  alert,  eager  mind.  It  was  not  long  after  his  entrance  into  the  firm 
that  the  partners  established  the  first  through  freight  line  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Mississippi.  They  had  barges  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
Erie  Canal,  propellers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  boats  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  and  steamboats  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
all  under  the  ownership  or  control  of  Charles  Walker  and  Sons,  and 
partners  located  at  the  principal  points  on  the  line.  They  were  thus 
able  to  give  bills  of  lading  and  through  prices  on  freight  which  they 
transported  on  their  own  boats  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and  inter- 
mediate points. 

It  was  a  year  or  two  after  Mr.  Walker's  entrance  into  business  that 
an  event  occurred  that  had  far-reaching  consequences  in  his  future  life. 
Of  a  very  social  nature,  he  entered  with  zest  into  the  life  of  the  young 
people  of  the  little  city.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  the  house  of  worship  then  standing  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Washington  and  La  Salle  streets,  where  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building  now  stands.  There  the  first  church  wedding  in 
Chicago  was  solemnized  September  24,  1856,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
B.  Meeker  were  married,  and  young  Walker,  cousin  of  the  bride,  Miss 
Griggs,  was  one  of  the  ushers.  A  craze  for  dancing,  unusually  intense, 
seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  young  people  of  the  town  and  so  alarmed 
the  churches  that  severe  measures  were  adopted  to  moderate  the  frenzy. 
One  dance  in  particular  was  made  the  occasion  for  bringing  young  Walker 
and  others  up  for  discipline.     The  demand  that  they  must  give  up  dan- 
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cing  or  surrender  their  church  membership  was  acceded  to  by  some,  but 
George  Walker  refused  to  submit  to  compulsion  and  was  excluded.  We 
shall  see  before  we  end  that  gentler  and  wiser  treatment  would  have  saved 
to  his  church  a  man  of  tremendous  capacities  for  good.  I  mention  the 
incident  for  the  sake  of  the  sequel  appearing  on  a  later  page. 

It  was  only  two  years  after  Mr.  Walker  entered  the  partnership  that 
the  panic  of  1857  prostrated  the  business  of  the  country.  The  firm 
weathered  the  storm  successfully,  as  its  founder  had  weathered  preceding 
financial  tempests  but  it  led  to  important  changes  in  George  C.  Walker's 
life.  It  happened  that  a  firm  in  Buffalo  to  which  a  large  consignment  of 
grain  was  in  transit  became  involved  in  the  failure  of  a  trust  company. 
This  took  him  to  Buffalo,  as  he  supposed  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks 
at  most.  In  the  end,  however,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  company 
and  care  for  their  great  shipments  of  grain  through  that  city  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  open  an  office  and  settle  in  Buffalo  till  he  could  find 
someone  to  whom  he  could  safely  commit  so  important  a  trust.  This 
took  more  than  two  years.  But  at  the  end  of  one  year  he  found  what  he 
had  not  gone  to  Buffalo  to  seek — a  wife.  This  was  Miss  Ada  Chapman 
whom  he  married  December  8,  1858.  Not  many  months  later  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Walker  began  to  fail.  On  their  return  to  Chicago  they  made 
their  home  with  the  rest  of  the  family  at  the  new  home  of  the  father, 
Charles  Walker,  at  201  Michigan  Avenue.  The  unity  of  the  family  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  all  of  its  members  continued  to  live  under 
the  same  roof.  But  in  1861  the  health  of  Mrs.  George  C.  Walker  became 
so  precarious  that  her  husband  was  advised  to  take  her  abroad.  She 
continued  however  to  fail  and  died  in  France  in  October,  1861.  He  had 
married  Miss  Chapman  when  he  was  twenty-three  and  lost  her  just  before 
his  twenty-sixth  birthday. 

For  about  twelve  years,  from  1858  to  1870,  the  Walker  family  lived 
at  201  Michigan  Avenue  in  what  was  known  to  all  Chicago  as  Terrace 
Row,  a  very  handsome  stone  block  of  residences,  four  stories  in  height, 
extending  from  Van  Buren  Street  south,  covering  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  Chicago  Club,  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  It  was  the  most  famous  block  of  houses  existing  in 
Chicago  before  the  fire  of  187 1  and  was  sometimes  called  the  Marble 
Terrace.  In  the  biographies  of  the  men  who  made  their  homes  in  Terrace 
Row,  could  they  be  fully  written,  would  be  found  the  history  of  early 
Chicago.  Here  is  the  list,  beginning  at  No.  199  and  running  south  to 
No.  209:  Denton  Gurnee,  P.  L.  Yoe,  Charles  Walker,  William  Bross, 
P.  F.  W.  Peck,  S.  C.  Griggs,  Tuthill  King,  Hugh  T.  Dickey,  General  Cook, 
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John  L.  Clark,  and  J.  Y.  Scammon.  This  famous  block  was  destroyed 
in  the  great  fire,  marking  the  southernmost  limits  of  the  confla- 
gration on  Michigan  Avenue.  It  was  in  the  Terrace  Row  home  that 
Charles  Walker,  the  father,  died  in  1869  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

In  1866  the  oldest  brother,  Charles  H.,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
business  and  become  a  sugar  planter  in  Louisiana,  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  west  of  New  Orleans.  The  firm  which  had  been  C.  H.  and  G.  C. 
Walker  became  George  C.  Walker  and  Company,  the  place  of  the  oldest 
son  of  the  family  being  taken  for  a  time  by  the  youngest,  William  B. 
Walker. 

Though  George  C.  Walker  had  surrendered  his  college  career  because 
duty  called  him  into  business  he  manifested  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  a  quite  unusual  interest  in  higher  education  and  in  the  progress 
of  science.  This  will  appear  constantly  as  this  story  goes  on.  The  first 
public  exhibition  of  this  interest  appeared  in  his  twenty-second  year  when 
he  served  on  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  the  building  of  the  first  University  of  Chicago,  which  took  place  July  4, 
1857.  His  interest  in  that  institution  thus  early  manifested  never 
ceased.  His  father  was  first  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
its  organization  to  his  own  death  in  1869.  Immediately  after  his  death 
his  son  George  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  as  a  trustee,  and  continued  in 
that  position  as  long  as  the  old  University  lived  and  its  Board  of  Trustees 
maintained  an  existence,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  the  warm  personal  friend  of 
Robert  Kennicott,  the  first  director  of  the  Academy.  In  1864  he  was  the 
chief  factor  in  raising  $62,500  for  the  purchase  of  collections,  and  for  thirty- 
four  years  he  was  a  trustee.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  for  more 
than  twenty  years  and  president  for  three  years.  When  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  was  founded  he  made  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  Academy,  which  was  then  practically  defunct,  though 
possessing  valuable  collections,  and  the  new  University.  The  terms  of 
union  were  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  both  institutions  when 
opposition  developed.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  a  popular  inter- 
est in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  aroused.  The  plan  of  union  fell 
through,  but  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Walker  resulted  in  recalling  the  Academy 
to  new  life,  securing  for  it  a  building  in  Lincoln  Park  and  launching  it  on 
a  new  career  of  enlarged  and  enduring  usefulness.  Dr.  Edmund 
Andrews,  president  of  the  Academy,  said  of  him: 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 
from  the  beginning.    He  was  the  man  who  by  his  personal  activity  first  raised  the 
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money  to  put  the  Academy  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  giving  liberally  himself  and 
inducing  others  to  do  likewise.  He  has  been  the  active  guiding  spirit  in  the  board 
of  trustees  and  in  the  Academy  itself,  not  as  a  scientist,  but  in  the  administration  of 
its  business  affairs,  and  he  has  been  from  first  to  last  a  mainstay  of  that  institution. 

In  1869  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society,  in  the  work  of  which  he  took  an  enduring  interest.  Originally 
known  as  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  it  extended 
its  work  to  the  protection  of  children  and  in  1882  became  the  Illinois 
Humane  Society.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  very  tender-hearted  man,  sym- 
pathizing with  suffering,  and  ready  in  its  relief.  He  was  a  many-sided 
man  with  interests  reaching  out  in  many  directions.  In  1867-69  he  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  twelve  men  who  originated  the  South  Park  system 
of  Chicago.  It  was  in  his  home  in  Terrace  Row  that  the  final  plans  for 
the  park  system  were  adopted.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
his  associates  in  1869  acts  of  incorporation  were  secured  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  during  the  next  few  years  the  lands  constituting  Washington 
and  Jackson  parks  and  the  Midway  Plaisance  were  purchased.  I  do  not 
intend  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Walker  was  the  leading  spirit  or  the  principal 
actor  in  this  great  public  movement,  but  simply  that  he  was  one  of  the 
group  of  far-sighted  men  who  led  the  way  in  an  improvement  then  bit- 
terly opposed  by  many  but  now  universally  recognized  as  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Walker  was  his  connec- 
tion with  Graceland  Cemetery.  The  Cemetery  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1 86 1.  One  of  its  officers  proposed  to  Mr.  Walker  that  he  should 
buy  a  lot.  He  replied  that  if  the  company  would  set  aside  10  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  each  lot  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  perpetual  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  cemetery  he  would  not  only  buy  a  lot  but  would  pay 
the  additional  10  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  for  the  assurance  of  the  per- 
petuity of  its  dedication  to  burial  purposes  and  the  care  of  the  lots.  The 
thought  and  plan  grew  and  were  followed  up  with  his  accustomed  eager- 
ness and  determination  and  with  most  interesting  results.  In  the  first 
place,  a  new  corporation  was  organized,  charged  with  the  perpetual 
improvement  and  adornment  of  the  cemetery,  and  in  the  second  place, 
in  1865  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  cemetery  was  amended,  requiring 
it  "out  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lots  sold  ....  to  set  apart  10  per  cent 
thereof  as  a  reserve  fund."  The  same  act  incorporated  the  "Trustees 
of  the  Graceland  Cemetery  Improvement  Fund,"  and  provided  that 
these  trustees  should  receive  the  above-named  10  per  cent  and  any  other 
funds  contributed  to  them  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees 
"in  the  improvement,  ornamentation,  preservation,  and  maintenance  of 
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the  grounds,  walks,  shrubberies,  inclosures,  structures,  monuments  and 
memorials"  of  the  cemetery,  "so  that  the  same  may  be  properly  kept, 
adorned,  and  preserved,  and  said  grounds  be  and  continue  as  cemetery 
grounds  forever."  Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this 
corporation.  For  many  years  he  was  its  treasurer  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  its  secretary.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  objects  it  had 
in  view;  he  had  seen  graves  desecrated  in  the  removal  and  destruction 
of  cemeteries  and  hoped  that  in  this  organization  he  had  provided  for  the 
perpetual  perservation  of  Graceland.  He  labored  for  the  increase  of  the 
Improvement  Fund  which  now  amounts  to  a  million  dollars.  The  trus- 
tees have  always  been  and  continue  to  be  leading  citizens  of  Chicago. 
Among  the  first  trustees  were  William  Blair,  E.  W.  Blatchford,  James 
H.  Bowen,  Erastus  S.  Williams,  Van  H.  Higgins,  and  George  C.  Walker, 
and  among  its  latest  are  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Charles  H.  Walker,  Henry 
A.  Blair,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chauncey  Keep,  and  Ernest  A.  Hamill. 
I  imagine  that  few  things  in  Mr.  Walker's  life  gave  him  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  connection  with  this  movement  in  the  inception  and  progress 
of  which  he  was  so  important  a  factor. 

In  1869  the  Chicago  Club  was  organized.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  clubs.  This  one  came  into  being  in  a  peculiar  way.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  a  few  gentlemen  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  select  a  hundred 
men  to  form  a  club  to  be  known  as  the  Chicago  Club."  The  Committee 
carefully  picked  out  one  hundred  of  the  leading  men  in  the  business  and 
social  life  of  the  city.  Among  those  selected  were  the  three  brothers, 
Charles  H.,  George  C,  and  William  B.  Walker. 

Two  notable  clubs  came  into  existence  in  Chicago  in  1878.  The 
Calumet  was  a  purely  social  organization  and  rendered  a  real  service  to 
the  city  in  gathering  up  and  preserving  much  of  the  early  history  of 
Chicago  through  a  series  of  old  settlers'  receptions.  Mr.  Walker  was  one 
of  its  early  members.  In  the  same  way  he  was  almost  from  the  beginning 
a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  which  has  always  been  made  up  of  the 
leaders  in  the  business  life  of  Chicago.  He  was  not  a  great  politician  but 
his  connection  with  the  Iroquois  Club  would  indicate  that  his  political 
affiliations  were  democratic. 

It  is  said  of  Otsego  County,  New  York,  where  Mr.  Walker  was  born 
and  spent  his  boyhood,  that  it  "was  a  superb  hunting  ground  in  early 
days,  the  home  of  the  deer,  elk,  moose  and  bear,  the  otter,  martin,  wolf, 
fox  and  squirrel  and  of  many  waterfowl,  while  salmon,  trout  and  many 
other  fish  abounded  in  the  rivers  and  lakes."  In  that  sportsman's  para- 
dise he  learned  while  a  boy  to  love  the  woods  and  water,  and  this  love  for 
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the  open  and  the  sports  of  the  open  he  never  lost.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Tolleston  Club  which  hunted  ducks  on  the  Calumet  and 
Kankakee  marshes.  It  is  said  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Nee-pee-nauk  Club  on  Puckaway  Lake  in  Wisconsin. 
Throughout  his  life  he  delighted  in  field  sports.  He  was  a  devotee  of 
golf.  His  summer  home  was  at  Lake  Geneva  where  he  had  a  fine  yacht, 
was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Golf  and  Country  Club,  and 
found  exercise  and  enjoyment  on  the  golf  links.  It  was  always  a  joy  to 
him  to  get  away  from  business  to  the  marshes,  lakes,  or  streams  for  recrea- 
tion with  rod  or  gun.  At  Lake  Geneva  Mrs.  Walker  interested  herself 
in  the  Fresh  Air  Association  which  gave  to  five  hundred  poor  boys  and 
girls  and  young  working  women  from  Chicago  an  annual  fortnight's  out- 
ing. During  these  weeks  the  yachts  of  Mr.  Walker  and  other  summer 
residents  about  the  lakes  were  very  busy. 

During  the  sixties  he  was  active  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  played 
the  leading  role  in  at  least  one  of  the  great  wheat  deals  which  were  so 
common  during  the  later  half  of  the  last  century.  A  business  associate, 
going  over  Mr.  Walker's  old  papers  many  years  later  tells  me  that  he  came 
on  a  cancelled  check  of  that  deal  for  a  million  dollars.  A  pool  of  dealers 
got  together  $1,250,000  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to  the  wall,  and 
themselves  reaping  the  profits  of  the  deal.  They  went  to  a  bank  to 
borrow  $250,000  more  so  as  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  The  banker 
told  them  that  Mr.  Walker  had  $2,000,000  on  deposit  in  his  bank  and 
they  wisely  concluded  to  abandon  their  purpose.  He  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  Chicago.  He  was  not  always  so  fortunate  and 
probably  in  the  long  run  lost  on  the  Board  of  Trade  more  than  he  made 
and  finally  he  gave  up  speculation  and  retired  from  the  grain  business. 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Walker  entered  on  one  of  the  great  business  undertakings 
of  his  life,  one  indeed  which  took  much  of  his  time  and  attention  through- 
out the  rest  of  his  life,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  As  he  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  only  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after  his  entrance  into  busi- 
ness, and  when  he  was  not  yet  thirty-three  years  old,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  occupied  nearly  half  his  life.  This  enterprise  was  the  Blue  Island  Land 
and  Building  Company,  a  corporation  which  with  a  few  associates  he 
organized  into  one  of  the  greatest  of  Chicago's  real-estate  undertakings. 
The  company  purchased,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city,  fifteen  hundred 
acres  of  land,  paying  for  it  $150,000  or  $100  per  acre. 

This  great  tract  they  subdivided,  laid  out  streets  along  which  they 
planted  thousands  of  trees,  built  sidewalks,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
make  it  attractive  to  people  who  preferred  a  suburban  life.     The  main 
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lines  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  ran  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  subdivision.  Half  a  mile  west  the  land  rose  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Blue  Island  Ridge,  which  is  perhaps  eighty  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  ridge  running  south  from  about  nine- 
tieth Street  to  Blue  Island,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  was  beautified  by- 
natural  groves  of  oak.  Alongside  this  ridge  the  land  company  by 
arrangement  with  the  railroad  built  what  was  called  a  "dummy  line" 
which  left  the  main  line  near  Ninetieth  Street  and  rejoined  it  at  Blue 
Island.  This  line  served  the  people  above  and  below  the  ridge  along  its 
entire  length.  In  the  western  part  of  the  tract  the  village  of  Morgan 
Park  was  built.  For  the  first  four  years  Mr.  Walker  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company.  In  1872  he  became  president  and  so  remained 
till  the  expiration  of  the  company's  charter,  when  he  became  trustee  of 
that  part  of  the  tract  still  unsold. 

It  was  his  ambition  to  make  Morgan  Park  an  educational  center.  He 
encouraged  and  assisted  the  founding  of  the  Morgan  Park  Military  Acad- 
emy. He  put  up  a  building  in  which  the  Chicago  Female  College  was 
conducted.  He  assisted  the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary  to 
secure  lands  and  buildings  which  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  Seminary  from 
the  city  to  Morgan  Park.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  removal  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walker.  This  was  in  1876-77,  and  from 
that  time  I  came  to  know  him  better  every  year  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  a  masterful  man,  quick  in  his  deci- 
sions, strong  in  his  convictions,  sometimes  abrupt  in  manner,  and  at  the 
outset,  being  seven  years  his  junior  and  an  obscure  individual,  I  was  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  But  as  I  came  to  know  him  well  I  found  him  to  be  so 
warm-hearted,  cordial,  gentle,  generous,  and  considerate  that  I  conceived 
for  him  a  strong  affection.  I  did  not  come  into  close  touch  with  him, 
however,  until  ten  years  after  our  acquaintance  began. 

The  old  University  of  Chicago  closed  its  doors  in  1886.  What  then 
seemed  an  irremediable  disaster  led  me  with  others  to  begin  to  lay  plans 
and  institute  efforts  to  establish  a  new  institution  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  one.  It  was  this  that  brought  me  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
Mr.  Walker.  He  took  an  immediate  and  as  time  went  on  a  more  and 
more  liberal  interest  in  establishing  a  new  University  in  Morgan  Park. 
The  offers  of  help  from  Mr.  Walker  and  the  Company  finally  aggregated 
more  than  $100,000,  and  in  the  year  1888  there  seemed  to  be  every  proba- 
bility that  the  new  University  of  Chicago  would  be  established  at  Morgan 
Park.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  came  to  be  known  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller was  proposing  to  give  a  large  initial  subscription  toward  the  found- 
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ing  of  the  University,  not  in  a  suburb,  but  in  the  city  itself,  the  Morgan 
Park  project  was  laid  aside  and  all  joined  in  the  larger  undertaking. 

Mr.  Walker  had  the  project  of  establishing  the  University  at  Morgan 
Park  very  much  at  heart.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  his  inter- 
est had  ceased  when  his  liberal  proffers  were  set  aside  and  new  and  larger 
plans  adopted.  But  he  was  a  big  man,  sincerely  interested  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  University  work  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
for  twenty  years  as  a  trustee,  and  he  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the 
greater  undertaking.  I  cannot  show  this  more  convincingly  than  by 
quoting  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  in  June,  1889.  I  happened  to  be  the 
secretary  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  which 
inaugurated  the  movement  to  increase  the  $600,000  subscribed  for  the 
new  institution  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  $1,000,000.  This  meeting  ap- 
pointed a  committee  which  nominated  a  college  committee  of  thirty-six 
men  to  take  the  work  in  charge.  As  secretary  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Walker  as 
follows:  "  ....  After  the  committee  of  nomination  was  appointed  and 
before  it  had  retired  to  prepare  its  report,  the  Conference  excused  it  from 
naming  two  men  and  itself  elected  them  by  acclamation.  These  two 
were  yourself  and  [Mr.  E.  Nelson]  Blake,  so  earnest  and  unanimous  was 
the  desire  that  you  should  serve  on  the  committee." 

Mr.  Walker  sent  us  a  subscription  of  $5,000,  manifested  deep  interest 
in  our  success,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  $1,000,000  subscription  that 
founded  the  University  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  continued  a  Trustee  to  the  end  of  his  life.  I  think  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  Mr.  Walker  that  during  all  of  his  later  years  the  University 
of  Chicago  was,  outside  his  home,  the  chief  interest  of  his  life. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  large  morocco-bound,  gilt-lettered  book 
of  three  hundred  pages,  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  by  Mr.  Walker — 
"The  University  of  Chicago  Scrap  Book."  In  this  book  he  placed  every- 
thing that  concerned  the  University  project  and  his  relation  to  it,  every- 
thing in  his  correspondence,  and  everything  that  he  could  find  in  print 
relating  to  the  institution  that  seemed  to  him  of  value.  This  volume 
with  its  original  documents  is  a  source  book  for  the  University  Historian, 
but  it  also  speaks  eloquently  of  his  profound  interest  in  the  institution  to 
which  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  thought  and  time 
and  money. 

During  the  twenty  years  following  the  beginning  of  the  Blue  Island 
Land  and  Building  Company  Mr.  Walker  was  active  in  many  directions. 
The  operations  of  the  company  were  remarkably  successful.  Their  lands 
had  cost  only  $100  per  acre.     Large  sums  were  spent  in  improving  them. 
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A  liberal  policy  was  pursued  toward  those  making  their  homes  in  Morgan 
Park  in  the  earlier  years.  When,  for  example,  I  followed  the  Theological 
Seminary  there  in  1877  Mr.  Walker  gave  me  half  an  acre  of  ground,  a 
large  lot  100  feet  front  by  200  feet  deep  on  which  to  establish  my  home. 
This  was  my  first  experience  in  owning  any  real  property  and  was  the 
foundation  of  any  savings  I  have  since  made.  Somewhat  slowly,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  did  the  subdivision  fill  up.  The  lands  were  sold  at 
a  large  advance.  The  city  steadily  extended  southward  and  finally  what 
I  knew  as  a  countryside  or  a  small  village  became  part  of  the  great 
metropolis. 

During  all  these  years,  but  particularly  the  earlier  of  them,  Mr. 
Walker  was  influential  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, an  organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Board  of 
Trade  Building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Washington  and  LaSalle 
streets.  This  building  was  consumed  in  the  great  fire  of  187 1.  Mr. 
Walker  was  made  a  member  of  a  building  committee  of  three  to  erect  a 
new  building.  It  was  needed  in  a  hurry.  Chicago  was  so  impoverished 
that  the  temptation  was  great  to  rebuild,  not  only  hastily,  but  cheaply. 
Mr.  Walker  strongly  urged  that  in  putting  up  the  new  building  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  they  should  set  a  pattern  for  finer,  more  enduring  con- 
struction. This  view  prevailed  and  there  followed  an  extraordinary 
achievement.  The  old  building  was  burned  October  9,  1871.  On  Oc- 
tober 14,  "while  the  stone  and  brick  were  yet  warm,"  the  clearing  away 
of  the  debris  began.  "The  first  stone  in  the  foundation  was  laid  No- 
vember 6,  the  first  brick  in  the  wall  December  6,  and  the  first  cut  stone 
December  12."  On  October  9,  1872,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  fire, 
the  new  building  was  dedicated.  Accepting  it  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  vice-president  declared  it  to  be  "a  structure  which  for  the  use  in- 
tended is  not  surpassed  in  size,  beauty,  and  convenience  by  any  other  on 
this  or  on  the  eastern  continent."  It  had  its  influence  in  causing  a 
vastly  improved  new  Chicago  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

In  1880,  more  than  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  Mr.  Walker  again  married.  On  February  10  of  that  year,  in  New 
York  City,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Keen  became  his  wife.  He  had  no  children  of 
his  own  and  welcomed  those  Mrs.  Keen  brought  to  him,  both  sons  and 
daughters,  treating  them  as  his  own  and  loved  by  them  as  a  father. 
Their  home  was  and  continued  to  be  at  228  Michigan  Avenue,  where  the 
Congress  Hotel  now  stands. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Walker's  business  interests  had  been  both  curtailed 
and  extended.     The  multiplication  of  railroads  had  greatly  modified  the 
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transportation  business  and  other  changes  in  his  affairs  followed.  In 
1880  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange,  and  later  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange. 
Among  many  other  pieces  of  city  real  estate,  he  owned  a  number  of  lots 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  contiguous  to  Twenty-fifth  Street.  Noting  the 
large  population  in  the  neighborhood  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  people  to  have  free  access  to  the  water  and  he  gave  the  use  of 
his  water  front  to  the  city  for  a  bathing  beach.  Never  content  to  do 
things  by  halves  he  assisted  in  providing  bath  houses  that  the  people 
might  have  every  facility  for  the  use  of  the  beach. 

His  benevolence  was  almost  unbounded.  I  am  assured  by  one  who 
had  immediate  knowledge  of  these  things  that  for  years  he  took  upon 
himself  the  partial  or  entire  support  of  a  dozen  families  in  which  he  be- 
came interested.  Every  month  regularly  checks  of  $100,  $150,  $200,  and 
in  one  or  more  cases  $250  were  made  out  and  sent  to  them.  And  this  was 
done  not  only  when  he  was  abundantly  able,  but  also  during  years  when 
he  could  ill  afford  it. 

In  1886  Charles  H.  Walker,  the  older  brother  who  had  retired  from 
the  business  in  1866,  died  at  his  sugar  plantation  in  Louisiana.  Charles 
was  barely  past  middle  age  and  his  death  was  unexpected.  It  took  Mr. 
Walker  to  Louisiana  as  administrator  of  the  estate  and  compelled  him  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  there  for  several  years.  His  friends  were  often 
reminded  that  he  was  in  the  south  by  receiving  from  him  southern  fruits 
or  nuts.  My  own  family  cherishes  grateful  memories  of  such  friendly 
remembrances.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  friendly  man.  He  loved  to  express 
his  friendliness  and  to  address  his  friends  in  endearing  forms  of  expression, 
not  common  among  men.  There  were  within  him  deep  wells  of  feeling. 
He  loved  his  friends  and  they  could  not  fail  to  give  him  a  tender  affection 
in  return. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  acts  of  Mr.  Walker  was  his  provision  of  a  vil- 
lage library  for  Morgan  Park.  In  1889-90  on  a  lot  above  the  ridge  in  the 
center  of  the  village  he  built  a  small  but  very  attractive  stone  library 
building  and  filled  it  with  books.  A  library  association  was  formed,  a 
librarian  appointed,  and  the  Walker  Library  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
community  life  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  story  of  the  gift  of  the  chemical  laboratory  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  1892  by  Sidney  A.  Kent  has  already  been  told  in  these 
sketches.  But  in  telling  it  no  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  Walker's  part 
in  it.  How  much  he  had  to  do  in  leading  Mr.  Kent  to  make  his  great  prof- 
fer I  do  not  know.    The  two  were  warm  friends.    They  began  their  active 
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careers  in  Chicago  at  about  the  same  time  and  a  business  acquaintance 
of  nearly  forty  years  had  grown  into  intimacy  and  friendship.  When  Mr. 
Kent  was  ready  to  make  his  proposition  to  build  the  laboratory  he  chose 
Mr.  Walker  to  communicate  it  to  the  trustees.  The  relations  between 
the  two  men  were  so  intimate  indeed  that  the  proffer  of  the  laboratory 
was  made  in  Mr.  Kent's  behalf  over  Mr.  Walker's  signature.  Mr. 
Walker  submitted  this  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  March  7,  1892. 
Himself  a  Trustee,  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  had  been  deeply  engaged  in 
enlarging  and  rendering  more  compact  the  University  site,  in  securing  the 
plans  for  the  earlier  University  structures,  and  considering  the  location 
of  the  first  and  future  buildings  on  the  site  then  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  acres.  All  these  things  had  been  matters  of  importance.  Con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  its  funds,  the  temptation  of  the  University  was 
to  content  itself  with  a  small  site  and  small  and  cheap  buildings.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walker  often  talked  these  matters  over  with 
Mr.  Kent.  The  Committee  and  the  Trustees  adopted  the  larger  view, 
and  Mr.  Kent  indicated  his  approval  of  their  decision  by  authorizing  Mr. 
Walker  to  communicate  to  them  his  offer  to  build  the  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory,  which  eventually  cost  him  $235,000. 

The  way  was  thus  opened  for  that  audacious  attempt  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  soon  followed  to  raise  a  million  dollars  in  ninety  days.  In 
this  effort  Mr.  Walker  was  profoundly  interested.  He  first  put  into  it 
the  Female  College  Building  and  two  acres  of  land  at  Morgan  Park  as  an 
addition  to  the  University's  Academy  plant  in  that  place.  The  gift  was 
estimated  at  $30,000. 

He  had  for  many  years  cherished  a  purpose  to  erect  a  building  for  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This  purpose  had  been  in  his  mind  when  he 
sought  to  bring  the  Academy  into  connection  with  the  University.  He 
now  began  to  feel  his  way  toward  carrying  out  this  long-cherished  plan  in 
connection  with  the  University  itself.  He  informally  broached  it  to  the 
Trustees.  They  encouraged  his  purpose.  Although  it  would  require  a 
large  contribution,  his  purpose  rapidly  matured  and  on  July  7,  1892,  he 
wrote  to  the  Trustees:  "As  heretofore  informally  suggested,  I  will  fur- 
nish the  means  to  erect  the  Museum  Building  in  accordance  with  plans  to 
be  approved  by  your  Board  and  myself,  said  building  to  be  of  fireproof 
construction,  and  to  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

This  great  proffer  came  in  the  closing  week  of  the  campaign  for  the 
million  dollars  in  ninety  days.  It  closely  followed  a  subscription  of 
$150,000  from  S.  B.  Cobb,  the  father-in-law  of  William  B.  Walker,  the 
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younger  brother.     Three  days  later  President  Harper  wrote  the  following 

letter: 

Sunday,  July  10,  1892 
Mr.  George  C.  Walker 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  permit  me  to  express  to  you  just  a  little  of  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  gratitude  which  I  feel  toward  you  and  the  other  noble  (you  will  allow  me  to 
use  that  word)  men  who  have  done  the  great  work  finished  yesterday.  Nothing  like 
it  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  education.  And  when  I  think  of  the  important 
part  which  you  have  performed,  no  words  seem  strong  enough  to  describe  my  feelings. 

Your  contribution  to  the  Academy  at  Morgan  Park,  your  generous  gift  for  the 
Museum,  one  of  the  most  needed  buildings,  your  help  in  securing  Mr.  Kent's  gift 
without  which  it  would  not  have  come,  your  aid,  also,  in  connection  with  your  brother 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Mr.  Cobb's  gift — all  this,  and  besides  your  many  encoura- 
ging words  in  the  Board  and  out  of  the  Board,  have  contributed,  need  I  say  how  largely, 
toward  making  this  year's  work  of  the  University  the  great  success  it  has  become. 

Personally  and  officially  I  am  very,  very  grateful  to  you,  and  I  think  that  my 

sense  of  gratitude  will  grow  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  years  go  by,  and  as  we  begin 

to  see  what  it  all  means. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  R.  Harper 

Walker  Museum  was  completed  in  1893,  and  was  dedicated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fourth  University  Convocation  on  October  2  of  that  year. 
In  presenting  the  building  to  the  Trustees  Mr.  Walker  made  the  following 
quotation  from  the  address  of  his  father  at  the  opening  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  in  1848,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sketch:  "That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  can  support  the  most 
human  life,  will,  in  the  end,  have  the  most  human  life,  and  nowhere  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  there  so  much  good  land  and  so  little  waste  land  as 
in  the  territory  known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  the  Northwest."  He 
went  on  to  say:  "This  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  young  mind,  and  I 
have  lived  to  see  our  city  grow  from  a  little  over  fifteen  thousand  then  to 
over  fifteen  hundred  thousand  now,  and  today  the  evidences  are  stronger 
than  ever  of  the  final  and  full  realization  of  my  father's  confident  predic- 
tions." After  speaking  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  his  pro- 
found interest  in  it  through  many  years  he  continued:  "During  all  these 
years  I  never  could  relinquish  the  idea  that  here  in  our  city  was  the  best 
location  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  for  a  great  museum  of  natural 
history,"  and  he  had  come  to  believe  "  that  it  would  be  of  the  most  value 
in  connection  with  some  great  institution  of  learning."  He  said  there 
was  one  reason  why  the  University  should  have  the  building  without 
delay.  The  great  Columbian  Fair  was  going  to  be  held  here,  and  of 
necessity  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  scientific  material  which  could 
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be  retained  here  if  there  was  a  suitable  fireproof  home  provided  and  the 
proper  effort  made  to  secure  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  World's  Fair 
much  valuable  material  for  the  Museum  was  received  and  the  collections 
have  constantly  grown. 

With  the  donor's  consent  the  museum  building  was,  for  many  years, 
used  also  as  the  recitation  and  lecture  hall  of  the  Departments  of  Geology, 
Geography,  and  Anthropology,  owing  to  the  imperative  demand  for 
rooms  for  classes.  Mr.  Walker  fully  appreciated  this  need,  but  he  de- 
sired earnestly  to  see  the  building  devoted  to  museum  purposes  only.  In 
the  best  spirit  he  kept  this  before  the  Trustees.  Collections  were  being 
accumulated  and  stored  in  the  basement.  This  chafed  Mr.  Walker's 
ardent  spirit  and  at  the  close  of  1902,  nine  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  museum,  he  addressed  his  fellow-trustees  on  the  subject  in  a  formal 
statement.     He  said,  among  other  things : 

The  housing  of  no  other  department  has  crowded  out  the  original  intention  of  a 
building.  The  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  Museum  Building  has  been  a  great 
help  to  the  growth  of  the  University  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  this  has  been 
the  case  and  realize  most  fully  that  in  no  other  way  could  it  have  been  so  useful — 
in  fact  I  do  not  see  how  the  University  could  have  otherwise  made  provision  for  the 
classes  that  have  been  located  there  up  to  this  date. 

I  urgently  suggest  that  suitable  appropriations  be  made  in  the  present  budget 
so  that  now  the  work  can  go  forward  as  originally  planned,  and  so  that  I  can  see  more 
of  the  good  results  in  my  own  lifetime. 

Four  months  later  the  Board  of  Trustees,  though  carrying  at  that 
time  overwhelming  burdens,  made  the  following  response  to  Mr.  Walker's 
appeal  resolving,  among  other  things, 

That  the  Trustees  will  provide  as  soon  as  possible  other  quarters  for  the  classes 
now  being  held  in  Walker. 

That  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  be  requested  to  form  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  Museum  and  the  erection  in  connection  with  such  extension  of  a  build- 
ing for  Geology  and  Geography. 

The  Trustees  at  the  same  time  expressed  their  warm  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Walker's  generous  consent  for  the  use  of  the  building  for  classes 
through  so  many  years  and  their  earnest  wish  that  arrangements  could 
soon  be  made  to  carry  out  the  original  plan. 

For  the  years  immediately  following  1903,  however,  their  hands  were 
tied.  The  health  of  President  Harper  was  failing,  and  he  died  January 
10,  1906.  Another  year  passed  before  the  election  of  President  Judson. 
Meantime  Mr.  Walker  himself  had  most  unexpectedly  passed  away  in 
1905.  If  he  could  have  lived  seven  and  a  half  years  longer  he  would  have 
known  of  the  splendid  contribution  of  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  which  pro- 
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vided  $250,000  for  the  erection  of  Rosenwald  Hall,  the  great  classroom 
building  for  Geology  and  Geography.  Built  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Museum  it  exactly  met  the  wishes  and  fulfilled  the  hopes  Mr. 
Walker  had  expressed  in  his  appeal  for  a  building  "  to  accommodate  per- 
manently the  departments  of  Geology,  Geography,  and  kindred  sciences, 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  use  portions  of  the  building  of  the  General 
Museum  for  their  own  specimens  and  collections." 

Mr.  Walker's  later  years  were  not  so  strenuous  as  those  of  his  early 
and  middle  business  life.  He  gradually  contracted  his  activities,  devot- 
ing himself  largely  to  conducting  toward  a  conclusion  the  business  of  the 
Land  and  Building  Company  whose  affairs  had  occupied  him  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

His  interest  in  and  labors  for  the  University,  however,  suffered  no 
diminution.  In  1894  he  gave  $2,500  for  new  cases  for  the  Museum  col- 
lections. Soon  after  he  was  requested  by  the  President  to  ask  Silas  B. 
Cobb  in  a  special  exigency  for  $15,000  and  immediately  reported  that  Mr. 
Cobb  would  give  the  money.  He  frequently  added  to  the  Museum  col- 
lections and  library.  Mrs.  Walker  gave  lots  at  Morgan  Park  valued  at 
$3,000.  He  was  busy  on  the  plans  for  the  house  of  the  President  of  the 
University.  He  spent  much  time  in  securing  the  vacation  of  streets  on 
the  observatory  site  at  Lake  Geneva,  in  building  houses  for  the  astrono- 
mers, and  in  locating  and  erecting  the  Observatory.  He  particularly 
concerned  himself  with  the  University's  system  of  accounting,  with  its 
investments,  and  with  the  management  of  its  funds. 

Mr.  Walker's  death  occurred  on  April  12,  1905.  He  had  spent  the 
preceding  months  in  the  south  and  at  Atlantic  City.  Reaching  home  he 
presented  himself  the  same  day  at  his  office.  He  was  in  good  spirits  and 
in  apparently  good  health,  telling  Mr.  J.  F.  Connery  that  they  would 
undertake  no  serious  work  that  day,  but  that  he  would  return  the  next 
day  ready  for  business.  On  reaching  the  office  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Connery  was  called  to  the  telephone  and  told  that  Mr.  Walker  had 
passed  away.  He  had  died  suddenly,  but  quietly,  of  heart  failure.  I 
have  spoken  on  a  previous  page  of  Mr.  Walker's  early  connection  with 
the  church  and  of  his  exclusion  for  refusing  to  agree  to  give  up  dancing 
parties.  He  regarded  himself  as  having  been  treated  foolishly  and 
unjustly,  became  alienated  from  the  church  and  for  many  years  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  have  led  a  worldly  life.  But  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  we  find  him  again  closely  connected  with  the  church  of 
his  youth.  He  never  ceased  to  feel  that  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with 
and  could  not  bring  himself  to  ask  for  or  accept  restoration.     He  was  the 
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warm  friend  and  generous  helper  of  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer.  He  had  a 
pew  in  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  and  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the 
morning  service,  though  he  lived  nearly  two  miles  away.  When  Dr. 
Johnston  Myers  came  to  the  pastorate,  Mr.  Walker  told  him  that  when- 
ever he  needed  anything  for  the  work  of  the  church  to  come  to  him  and 
sometimes  rebuked  him  for  not  coming  oftener.  For  fifteen  years  the 
pastor  felt  fortified  and  safe  in  his  large  work  by  the  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Walker  was  behind  him.  The  sermons  that  interested  and  pleased  him 
were  the  most  spiritual  gospel  messages  the  pastor  could  preach.  On 
hearing  one  of  them  he  would  seek  the  minister  out  and  say,  "That  was 
most  helpful."  His  pastor  tells  me  that  it  was  his  custom  to  read  a  chap- 
ter of  Scripture  with  his  wife  every  night  and  pray  before  retiring.  I 
well  recall  a  statement  he  made  to  me  which  was  this:  "I  never  lay  my 
head  on  my  pillow  at  night  without  earnestly  praying  for  God's  blessing 
on  President  Harper  and  the  University."  His  last  act  was  this  of 
prayer.  On  the  last  night  of  his  life  he  read  a  chapter  and  prayed  with 
his  wife,  as  his  custom  was,  and  retired  to  his  own  room  to  sleep.  As  he 
did  not  appear  in  the  morning,  they  went  to  his  room  and  found  him 
apparently  sleeping  quietly  with  his  hand  under  his  head.  An  hour  later 
they  found  him  in  the  same  easy  position.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  was  dead.  Thus  quietly,  in  the  hours  of  sleep  following  his  last 
prayer,  he  passed  away.  This  is  the  sequel  to  the  story  of  his  early  pro- 
fession of  religion,  and  demonstrates  how  certainly  wise  treatment  then 
would  have  given  Mr.  Walker's  whole  life  to  the  church  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

On  hearing  of  his  death  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Museum 
of  the  University  held  a  meeting  and  adopted  a  warm  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  affection,  saying,  among  other  things: 

Mr.  Walker  became,  in  a  special  sense,  the  founder  and  patron  saint  of  the  Uni- 
versity's museums. 

We  desire  to  record  our  admiration  of  the  many  other  noble  sympathies  and  gener- 
ous endeavors  that  characterized  the  life  of  our  patron.  We  rejoice  that  three  score 
years  and  ten  were  allotted  to  him  for  active  participation  in  the  world's  higher  work 
and  that  these  were  crowned  by  so  many  enduring  tokens  of  his  broad  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-beings. 

While  we  profoundly  mourn  his  loss,  we  are  gratified  that  generous  health  and 
unrestrained  activity  were  granted  him  to  the  last,  and  that  the  end  came  as  a  peaceful 

sleep. 

It  will  ever  be  a  source  of  grateful  remembrance  that  we  have  been  permitted  to 
be,  in  some  sense,  associates  and  participants  in  the  noble  endeavors  of  a  noble  life. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  was  held 
on  the  day  following  Mr.  Walker's  death,  April  13,  1905.     Perhaps  this 
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sketch  may  appropriately  close  with  the  statement  which  I  then  wrote 
and  which  was  adopted  and  entered  on  the  record  and  sent  to  Mr.  Walk- 
er's family. 

The  Trustees  record  with  profound  sorrow  the  death  of  Mr.  George  C.  Walker,  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  effort 
to  establish  the  University  in  1889,  Mr.  Walker  manifested  a  warm  and  generous 
interest  in  the  undertaking.  The  very  first  $5,000  contribution  was  made  by  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  men  with  whom  those  charged  with  seeking  subscriptions  counselled, 
and  from  whom  they  received  helpful  suggestions. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  choosing  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  University,  his 
name  was  one  of  the  first  agreed  upon.  His  standing  in  the  business  community,  his 
liberal  spirit  and  profound  interest  in  the  work  of  higher  education  all  pointed  him  out 
as  one  of  the  men  to  whom  the  care  of  the  new  University  should  be  intrusted. 

As  a  Trustee,  his  devotion  to  this  great  public  enterprise  has  been  sincere,  gener- 
ous, and  ever  increasing.  He  gave  to  it  the  library  property  and  Walker  Hall  at 
Morgan  Park,  and  afterward  the  Walker  Museum  on  the  University  Quadrangles, 
and  many  minor  contributions.  The  total  of  his  gifts  to  the  University  exceeds 
$150,000.  But  large  as  have  been  Mr.  Walker's  gifts  of  money  and  property,  his 
contributions  of  time,  thought,  attention,  counsel,  and  effort  have  been  of  still  greater 
value. 

He  has  given  to  the  accounts  and  finances  the  long-continued  and  most  useful 
attention  of  an  expert. 

For  several  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

In  every  effort  to  secure  funds  he  has  given  the  President  most  valuable  advice 
and  active  assistance,  securing  gifts  from  his  friends  by  personal  solicitation  or  adding 
his  own  contributions. 

He  carried  the  University  constantly  in  his  heart.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state his  interest  in  its  welfare.  It  was  his  own  declaration  that  he  never  laid  his 
head  on  his  pillow  at  night  without  earnestly  invoking  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

In  Mr.  Walker's  death  the  University  has  lost  an  invaluable  friend  and  bene- 
factor. The  Board  of  Trustees  has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous,  faithful,  and  useful 
members.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  his  fellow-trustees  as  a  genial  and 
faithful  fellow-worker,  and  by  all  the  friends  of  the  University  as  one  who  gave  the 
institution  most  liberal  benefactions  and  most  unselfish  and  useful  service. 


THE  DISCIPLES  DIVINITY  HOUSE 

Revised  plans  for  the  Disciples  Divinity  House  and  for  the  University 
Church  of  Disciples  of  Christ,  to  be  erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
57th  Street  and  University  Avenue,  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  Howard 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Henry  K.  Holsman.  The  group  consists  of  three  build- 
ings, grouped  around  a  court,  or  garth.     The  Educational  Building  will 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  COURT 


occupy  the  east  third  of  the  57th  Street  front,  and  the  church  the  west 
third.  A  Refectory  Building  will  form  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
The  plan  of  the  church  is  suggested  by  the  old  moot  halls  of  England 
rather  than  by  any  recognized  ecclesiastical  form.  It  is  simply  a  rectangu- 
lar room,  with  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  and  a  great  window  at  the 
other;  there  is  no  transept  or  chancel  effect,  and  no  chancel  arch. 
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Separated  from  the  auditorium  by  tall  columns  and  arches,  is  a  long 
gallery  with  a  huge  fireplace,  visible  from  every  part  of  the  chapel. 
This  will  be  a  meeting  place  for  the  congregation  and,  filled  with  chairs, 
will  add  materially  to  the  seating  capacity. 

The  choir  and  organ  are  in  the  balcony  over  the  minister's  room. 
On  the  University  Avenue  side  three  large  bays,  with  mullioned  windows, 
add  to  the  welcome  of  the  fireplace. 

EDUCATIONAL  BUILDING 


BASEMENT 


SECOND  FLOOR 


Technically  the  building  is  in  perpendicular  Gothic,  of  warm  cream, 
grey,  and  yellow  limestone  with  Bedford  stone  trim.  The  timbered 
ceiling  will  have  some  color  on  the  beams  and  the  oblique  walls  of  the 
bays  offer  an  opportunity  for  mural  painting  and  rich  color. 

The  Educational  Building  houses  the  church  offices,  classrooms,  and 
Sunday  school,  and  until  the  north  building  is  built  will  include  a  dining- 
room  and  kitchen.  Architecturally  it  will  harmonize  with  and  balance 
the  chapel.  The  two  are  connected  with  a  five-arched  cloister,  closing 
in  the  garth  or  court. 

A  fund  of  $200,000  has  been  secured  for  the  erection  of  this  group. 
The  Educational  Building  will  be  erected  first,  and  work  upon  it  will 
probably  begin  in  the  spring. 


THE  JOSEPH  REYNOLDS  MEMORIAL 

TABLET 

A  bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Joseph  Reynolds  was  put  in  position 
above  the  fireplace  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Reynolds  Club,  in  July. 
The  tablet  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Paul  Fjelde,  a  rising  New  York  sculptor. 
It  bears  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Reynolds  in  low  relief,  with  the  following 
inscription: 

JOSEPH  REYNOLDS 
1819  1891 

A  BUILDER   OF   THE   MIDDLE   WEST 

TRADER  MINER   MASTER   OF   TRANSPORTATION 

BY  RIVER  AND  BY  RAIL.      HIS   LOVE   FOR 

HIS   SON  BLAKE   REYNOLDS   WHO   DIED   IN   YOUTH 

WIDENING   TO    GENEROUS   INTEREST   IN  ALL   YOUNG 

MEN   LED   TO   THE   ERECTION   OF   THIS   BUILDING 

A  sketch  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  life  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Goodspeed  was  published 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Record.  The  gift  of  the  Reynolds  estate 
to  the  University  eventually  amounted  to  $113,123.45.  Of  this  sum, 
$80,000  was  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  Reynolds  Clubhouse,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  establishment  of  the  Joseph  Reynolds  scholarships. 

Mr.  Fjelde's  tablet  is  a  distinguished  addition  to  the  University's 
works  of  art,  and  will  suggest  to  future  visitors  to  the  Reynolds  Club 
what  manner  of  man  Mr.  Reynolds  was. 
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EVENTS:    PAST  AND  FUTURE 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY- 
FIRST  CONVOCATION 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-first  Con- 
vocation was  held  in  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  Friday,  September  2,  at 
4:00  p.m.  The  Convocation  Address, 
"Personal  Culture  and  the  Present 
Time,"  was  delivered  by  William  Darnall 
MacClintock,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  award  of  honors  was  as  follows: 
the  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship 
to  Betty  Gatewood  Johnson.  Honor- 
able mention  for  excellence  in  the  work  of 
the  Junior  Colleges  to:  Abe  Brozowsky, 
Alexander  Eichel  Brunschwig,  Marga- 
rette  Boyd  Campbell,  Franklin  Ives 
Carter,  Henry  Irving  Commager,  Anna 
Mildred  Crews,  Norma  Anita  Deane, 
Thurman  Monroe  Huebner,  Nathan 
Freudenthal  Leopold,  Jr.,  Helen  McPike, 
Grace  Blayney  Olive,  Elizabeth  Penick, 
John  Horace  Ransom,  Adah  Elizabeth 
Verder.  The  Bachelor's  Degree  with 
Honors:  Phyllis  Baker,  William  Theo- 
dore Beauchamp,  Thomas  Edward  Black- 
well,  Jr.,  Charles  Henry  Butler,  George 
Harold  Caldwell,  Sybil  Clark,  Bessie 
Octavia  Dillon,  Edmond  Isaac  Eger, 
Carroll  Lane  Fenton,  Alexander  Carstairs 
Findlay,  Lucile  Gafford,  Julius  Gordon, 
Julia  Mary  Hartwell,  Pao-chun  I,  Louise 
Henrietta  John,  Sibyl  Eleanor  Kemp, 
Jean  Kimber,  Alfred  Livingstone  Mc- 
Cartney, Helen  McMillan,  Jessie  Rebecca 
Mann,  Elizabeth  Louise  Martin,  Mil- 
dred Mary  Minogue,  Edith  Guilford 
Pecker,  Theodora  Goldsun  Pottle,  Emily 
Marie  Puder,  Henry  Albert  Rabe,  Sophia 
Pearl  Reed,  Agnes  Dorothea  Reichmann, 
Isaac  Schour,  Harry  Raymond  Shepherd, 
Carol  Earle  Smith,  Norma  Katharine 
Stelford,  Alice  Clare  Stewart,  Emma 
Elizabeth  Straub,  Mary  Kathryn  Stub- 
bins,  Harper  Councill  Trenholm,  Char- 
lotte Ella  Truman,  Harry  Winkler,  Maud 
Aurilla  Wood.  Honors  for  excellence  in 
particular  departments  of  the  Senior 
Colleges:  Phyllis  Baker,  French;  Phyllis 
Baker,  English;  Nina  Evelyn  Baum- 
gardner,  Education;  William  Theodore 
Beauchamp,  English;    Thomas  Edward 


Blackwell,  Jr.,  Political  Economy; 
George  Harold  Caldwell,  Chemistry;  Ed- 
mond Isaac  Eger,  Chemistry;  Carroll 
Lane  Fenton,  Geology  and  Zoology;  Lucile 
Gafford,  English  and  General  Literature; 
Julius  Gordon,  Political  Economy;  Margia 
Belva  Haugh,  Household  Art;  Marion 
Eugene  Herriott,  Education;  Pao-chun  I, 
Zoology;  Sibyl  Eleanor  Kemp,  Education; 
Sibyl  Eleanor  Kemp,  Home  Economics; 
Jean  Kimber,  Education;  Bertha  Eliza- 
beth Kraeger,  Home  Economics;  Leone 
Kenton  Lowden,  English;  Alfred  Living- 
stone McCartney,  Political  Economy; 
Helen  McMillan,  Political  Economy; 
Elizabeth  Louise  Martin,  Geography  and 
Botany;  Rheua  Hazel  Miller,  History; 
Mildred  Mary  Minogue,  Mathematics; 
Theodora  Goldsun  Pottle,  Art  Education; 
Henry  Albert  Rabe,  Sociology  and  Po- 
litical Economy;  Sophia  Pearl  Reed, 
Home  Economics;  Agnes  Dorothea  Reich- 
mann, French;  Harry  Raymond  Shep- 
herd, Education;  Norma  Katharine  Stel- 
ford, Mathematics;  Alice  Clare  Stewart, 
Education;  Alice  Clare  Stewart,  English; 
Emma  Elizabeth  Straub,  Mathematics; 
Mary  Kathryn  Stubbins,  Home  Eco- 
nomics; Harper  Councill  Trenholm, 
Education;  Gem  Sayers  Tyler,  Botany; 
John  Brownson  Watkins.  Political  Econ- 
omy; Mary  Winkler,  Chemistry;  Maud 
Aurilla  Wood,  Music. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the 
Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  for  especial  distinction  in  general 
scholarship:  Edmond  Isaac  Eger,  Fred 
Wilbert  Emerson,  Carroll  Lane  Fenton, 
Sibyl  Eleanor  Kemp,  Harry  Perl  Klier, 
Elizabeth  Louise  Martin,  Elizabeth  Wil- 
helmina  Miller,  Georgine  Adolph  Moerke, 
Edith  Guilford  Pecker,  Isaac  Schour, 
Charlotte  Ella  Truman,  Harry  Winkler. 
The  National  Research  Fellowships  in 
Chemistry,  provided  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  to  Martin  Charles  Edward 
Hanke,  and  Robert  Sanderson  Mulliken. 

Degrees  and  certificates  were  conferred 
as  follows:  The  Colleges:  the  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Education,  3 ;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  2;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  77;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  54;    the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education,  46; 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  2;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 19.  The  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  1.  The  Divinity  School: 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  14;  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  3;  the 
re-enacted  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
1 .  The  Law  School:  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws,  7;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law,  16.  The  Graduate  Sclwols  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science:  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  76;  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science,  24;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  28. 

The  Convocation  Prayer  Service  was 
held  at  10:30  a.m.,  Sunday,  August  28,  in 
Harper  Assembly  Room.  At  1 1 :  00  a.m., 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  the  Con- 
vocation Religious  Service  was  held. 
The  Preacher  was  the  Reverend  Carter 
Helm  Jones,  D.D.,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


GENERAL  ITEMS 

The  University  Preachers  for  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter  were:  June  26,  Professor 
Harris  Franklin  Rail,  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute,  Evanston,  Illinois;  July  3, 
Professor  James  H.  Snowden,  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania; July  10,  Professor  Theodore  G. 
Soares,  University  of  Chicago;  July  17, 
Professor  Allan  Hoben,  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minnesota;  July  24,  Professor 
Gerald  B.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago; 
July  31,  Professor  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  August  7,  Professor 
Ozora  S.  Davis,  University  of  Chicago; 
August  14,  Rev.  J.  Bradford  Pengefly, 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Flint,  Michigan;  Au- 
gust 21,  Reverend  Carter  Helm  Jones, 
First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; August  28,  Reverend  Carter 
Helm  Jones,  First  Baptist  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

The  Shakspere  Playhouse  of  New  York, 
which  has  been  giving  remarkable  per- 
formances of  Shakspere  and  other  plays 
at  the  Plymouth,  Cort,  and  Fulton 
theaters  in  New  York,  presented  Twelfth 
Night  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  July  5,  and  As  You  Like 
It  on  the  evening  of  July  6.  Among 
the  notable  players  in  the  casts  were 
Frank  McEntee,  director  of  the  Shak- 


spere Playhouse;  Agnes  Elliott  Scott, 
formerly  leading  woman  for  Robert 
Man  tell;  Elsie  Herndon  Kerns,  now 
playing  leading  parts  with  Walter  Hamp- 
den; Ernest  Rowan,  in  the  production  of 
Julius  Caesar  with  William  Faversham; 
P.  J.  Kelley,  formerly  with  Sothern  and 
Marlowe;  John  S.  O'Brien,  who  played 
in  Justice  with  John  Barrymore;  and 
Charles  Webster,  with  Margaret  Anglin 
in  Jeanne  D'Arc. 

Professor  Harold  G.  Moulton,  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy, 
attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
London,  in  June  192 1.  The  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
organized  two  years  ago,  as  a  result 
of  the  War.  Professor  Moulton  gave 
a  report  of  his  impressions  at  the  Faculty 
Dinner  held  in  Hutchinson  Hall, 
October  14. 

The  theological  Library  of  the  late 
Professor  George  Burman  Foster  has 
been  purchased  for  the  Sinai  Congrega- 
tion of  Chicago,  and  has  been  installed 
in  the  Social  Building  of  the  Congregation 
on  Grand  Boulevard.  At  the  installation 
of  the  Library,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mrs.  Foster  and  by  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch. 

Dr.  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Professor  of 
Physics,  has  been  made  chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Physical  Science  in  the 
National  Research  Council,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr.  Preston  Kyes,  Professor  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  recently  been  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by 
Bowdoin  College,  of  which  he  is  an 
alumnus. 

At  the  inauguration  of  James  Rowland 
Angell  as  president  of  Yale  University, 
June  22,  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 
represented  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  medallion  with  which  the  Wiscon- 
sin Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and 
Letters  commemorated  its  recent  semi- 
centennial, bears  the  portraits  of  six 
distinguished  members  of  the  academy, 
among  them  that  of  Professor  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  former  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  at  the  University 
and  now  professor  emeritus.  Dr. 
Chamberlin,  who  was  president  of  the 
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University  of  Wisconsin  when  called  to 
Chicago,  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  and  also  served  as  its 
president. 

Professor  Chamberlin's  latest  volume 
in  geology  is  The  Origin  of  the  Earth, 
published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  and  he  is  now  contributing  with 
his  son,  Associate  Professor  Roflin  T. 
Chamberlin,  a  series  of  articles  to  the 
Journal  of  Geology. 

Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  has  been  elected 
foreign  member  of  the  Linnean  Society 
of  London. 

Professor  Lewis  Bayles  Paton,  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  delivered  a 
public  lecture  at  the  University  on  June 
22  on  "Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  of  Four 
Religions,"  and  on  June  23,  one  on 
"Palestine  in  the  Times  of  the  Prophets." 
On  July  26  and  27  Professor  Paton  deliv- 
ered two  lectures  on  "The  Social  Prob- 
lem in  Ancient  Israel." 

Dr.  Owen  Reed  Lovejoy,  general  secre- 
tary, National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
New  York  City,  lectured  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  June  22  on  "Child  Labor  and 
Education." 

Dr.  Helen  Thompson  Woolley,  of  the 
Vocational  Bureau,  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Education,  delivered  a  public  lecture  at 
the  University  on  June  23  on  "Scientific 
Methods  and  Social  Service:  The  Psycho- 
logical Clinic." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Home  of  the  Indian  Educa- 
tional Service,  India,  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures,  June  27-July  1,  at  the  Uni- 
versity, on  "The  Movement  toward 
Responsible  Government  in  India." 

Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Saunders,  Pacific 
School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  California, 
delivered  a  course  of  nine  lectures  on  the 
Haskell  Foundation,  from  July  5  to  21 
on  "Buddhism." 

Dr.  Robert  Mearns  Yerkes,  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  Washington, 
D.C.,  lectured  at  the  University  on 
July  6  and  7  on  "Psychology  as  History; 
I.  The  Animal  Mind.  II.  The  Human 
Mind." 

Lorado  Taft,  sculptor  of  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Time"  on  the  Midway  Plaisance 


delivered  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures 
at  the  University  in  July.  The  first,  on 
July  8  discussed  "American  Sculpture  of 
Today."  The  series  included  "Auguste 
Rodin"  (July  n),  "French  Sculpture" 
(July  12),  "Recent  Sculpture  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  Europe"  (July  14), 
and  "Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  His 
Influence"  (July  15). 

On  July  12,  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Sperry,  the 
inventor  of  the  gyroscope,  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  in  Mandel  Hall  on  "The 
Gyroscope  at  Work." 

Dr.  Leon  Henry  Vincent,  of  Boston, 
gave  his  first  lecture  on  American  Men  of 
Letters  at  the  University  July  18,  the 
subject  being  "Kings  of  the  Pulpit  in 
Colonial  Days."  On  July  19  Dr.  Vincent 
spoke  on  "  Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters  "; 
July  20,  on  "Washington  Irving's  Early 
Work";  July  21,  on  "  Whittier's  Legend- 
ary and  Historical  Verse";  and  July  22, 
on  "American  Humor:  Artemus  Ward 
to  Mark  Twain." 

The  famous  French  pianist  and  con- 
ductor, E.  Robert  Schmitz,  the  pioneer 
interpreter  of  Debussy,  gave  a  piano 
recital  in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  July  29.  At  the  same 
place  on  August  5,  Mina  Hager,  contralto, 
of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  and  Leo 
Sowerby,  pianist  and  composer,  gave  a 
recital;  August  12  Lillian  Eubank, 
mezzo-soprano,  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  gave  a  concert;  August  19 
Louis  Kreidler,  baritone,  also  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company,  gave  a  concert; 
and  August  26  Edna  Swanson  Ver  Haar, 
contralto,  and  Vera  Poppe,  English 
cellist,  gave  a  recital. 

Associate  Professor  Roderick  Duncan 
McKenzie,  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity, July  19,  22,  25,  August  16,  and 
19,  on  "  Social  Progress." 

Carl  Sandburg,  the  widely  known 
Chicago  poet,  who  won  the  Levinson 
prize  offered  by  the  Poetry  magazine  in 
1914  and  shared  in  the  prize  award  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America  in  1919,  spoke 
at  the  University  on  the  evening  of  July 
22  on  "Is  There  a  New  Poetry?"  Mr. 
Sandburg  also  read  some  of  his  own 
verse  and  gave  some  of  the  American 
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folk-songs  he  has  discovered.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  volumes,  Chicago  Poems  and 
Com  Huskers,  he  has  recently  published 
a  striking  new  collection  of  verse  entitled 
Smoke  and  Steel. 

Antranig  Arakel  Bedikian,  minister  of 
the  Armenian  Evangelical  Church  in 
New  York  City,  lectured  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  August  2  on  "What  America  Has 
Done  in  the  Near  East.''  On  August  3  he 
described  "The  National  Church  of 
Armenia,"  and  August  4  "  Folk  Manners 
and  Traditions  in  Asia  Minor."  Mr. 
Bedikian  has  taken  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  University. 

Professor  Fiske  Kimball,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  delivered  an  illustrated 
public  lecture  in  Mandel  Hall  on  August  4 
on  "The  Beginnings  of  Sculpture  in 
America." 

Professor  William  Ezra  Lingelbach,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a 
public  lecture  August  17  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  "Essentials  of  Democracy." 

Professor  George  Sylvester  Counts,  of 
Yale  University,  gave  a  public  lecture 
August  17  at  the  University,  on  "The 
Sociological  Character  of  the  High-School 
Population."  On  August  19  Professor 
Leonard  V.  Koos,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  gave  a  public  lecture  on 
"Aspects  of  the  Junior-College  Prob- 
lem"; and  August  22  James  Fairgrieve, 
F.R.G.S.,  of  the  London  Day  Training 
College  lectured  on  "The  Grammar  of 
Geography." 

On  August  26  Dr.  James  Eustace  Shaw, 
professor  of  Romance  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  gave  an  address 
on  "Dante  "in  Mandel  Hall,  as  part  of  the 
general  recognition  of  the  six-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  death. 

As  chairman  of  the  new  China  Educa- 
tional Commission  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Conference  of  North  America,  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director 
of  the  University  Libraries  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  New  Testament  and 
Early  Christian  Literature,  sailed  with 
seven  other  members  of  the  Commission 
on  the  "Empress  of  Asia"  from  Van- 
couver,   August    18.    The    Commission 


includes  Dean  William  F.  Russell,  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa;  Professor 
Percy  M.  Roxby,  of  the  University  of 
Liverpool;  President  Kenyon  L.  Butter- 
field  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College;  and  President  Mary  E.  Woolley, 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell,  of  Pittsburgh,  will 
join  the  Commission  later. 

The  party  from  America  will  spend 
some  time  in  Japan,  visiting  Tokyo  in 
particular,  and  will  then  travel  by  way  of 
Seoul,  Korea,  and  Mukden,  Manchuria, 
to  Peking,  where  they  will  be  joined  by 
the  Chinese  members  of  the  Commission 
for  a  general  conference.  It  is  likely  that 
the  Commission  will  then  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  sections  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions conducted  under  missionary  aus- 
pices. Afterward  the  Commission  will 
reassemble  in  Shanghai  for  further  confer- 
ence, and  is  expected  to  return  to  America 
early  in  January,  1922. 

Dr.  George  H.  Reisner,  Director  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  has 
presented  to  the  University  a  prehistoric 
body  from  a  burial,  some  6,000  years  old, 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  together  with  the 
equipment  of  pottery  and  utensils  which 
accompanied  the  burial. 

By  the  bequest  of  Frank  Bigelow  Tar- 
bell,  late  Professor  of  Classical  Archae- 
ology the  University  has  recently  come 
into  possession  of  interesting  fragments 
of  pottery  and  other  antiques  collected 
by  Professor  Tarbell.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  University  for 
twenty-five  years  when  he  retired  in  19 18. 
He  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
December  4,  1920. 

Professor  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  of  the 
Department  of  English  who  was  editor 
of  The  Dial  in  19 19,  has  recently  become 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  New 
Republic,  and  will  be  absent  from  the 
University  till  the  Winter  Quarter  of 
1922.  Professor  Lovett  has  recently 
given  to  the  University  Library  the  manu- 
script of  a  sonnet  by  William  Vaughn 
Moody,  who  was  once  a  member  of  the 
English  Department. 

Professor  Robert  Herrick,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department,  the  author  of  numerous 
novels,  has  become  a  contributing  ed- 
itor to  the  New  York  Nation. 
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Four  important  manuscript  letters 
from  the  sixteenth  century  have  recently 
been  placed  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of 
the  University.  Two  are  letters  of  King 
Henry  III  of  France,  notorious  in  con- 
nection with  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and  are  dated  in  1574.  One  is  a 
letter  of  his  successor,  King  Henry  IV  of 
Navarre,  signed  by  him  in  1589.  Two 
of  these  letters  are  on  parchment  and  one 
bears  the  royal  seal.  A  fourth  letter  in 
the  collection  is  that  of  Cardinal  de  Ram- 
bouillet  addressed  to  King  Charles  IX 
of  France  and  dated  in  Rome  December  2, 
1570.  These  original  letters  are  impor- 
tant documents  bearing  upon  the  religious 
wars  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  were  discovered  in  Paris  by  Professor 
James  Westfall  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
on  the  Huguenots.  Professor  Thompson 
has  presented  them  to  the  University. 

A  unique  literary  production,  a  masque 
of  150  pages  by  Professor  Thompson,  has 
just  been  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Lost  Oracles,  a  dramatization  of  the 
tragic  struggle  between  the  cults  of 
antiquity  and  historical  Christianity. 
The  masque,  which  is  interspersed  with 
odes,  hymns,  and  songs,  is  presented  in 
six  acts. 

"Tropical  Holland,"  a  new  volume  by 
H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana,  Consul 
General  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  was  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press  in  September. 
President  Judson  writes  the  preface. 

After  some  account  of  the  physical 
conditions  in  the  Islands,  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  historical  title  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  the  East  Indian  colonies  and 
describes  the  Insulinde  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  of  today.  "Insulinde  today 
provides  a  shining  example  of  good  white 
man's  government  among  a  native  popu- 
lation. Insulinde  of  tomorrow  is  bound 
to  become  a  still  more  brilliant  star  in  the 
constellation  of  colonial  governments." 
The  book  is  provided  with  maps,  illus- 
trations, and  an  index. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  five  years,  four  editions  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago:  AnOfficial Guide,  have 
been  published.  The  fourth  edition, 
recently  issued  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged   by   the   author,    David   Allan 


Robertson,  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science,  and  a  number 
of  striking  new  illustrations  added, 
among  them  a  sketch  of  the  quadrangles 
in  192 1,  the  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
a  model  of  the  Theological  Building  and 
Bond  Chapel,  designs  proposed  for  the 
University  Chapel  (exterior  and  interior), 
and  the  Ryder  Divinity  House. 

Law  and  Business  is  the  title  of  a  new 
volume  just  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  by  William  H.  Spencer, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Law  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series  of 
three  under  the  same  title. 

Announcement  is  just  made  of  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  volume  on 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work,  by  Dr. 
William  E.  Dodd,  Professor  of  American 
History  in  the  University.  This  will 
be  the  fifth  impression  of  the  book  and 
will  be  issued  in  the  autumn. 

The  Macmillan  Company  has  just 
published  a  Dictionary  of  Religion  and 
Ethics  in  one  large  volume  of  some  five 
hundred  pages,  edited  by  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews  and  Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith, 
of  the  University.  More  than  a  hundred 
other  scholars  have  contributed  special 
articles  to  it. 

Gold  Shod  is  the  striking  title  of  a 
new  novel  by  a  University  of  Chicago 
alumnus,  Mr.  Newton  A.  Fuessle,  of  New 
York  City.  Like  his  first  novel,  The 
Flail,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
sellers,  the  present  novel  has  part  of  its 
background  in  Chicago,  where  the  author 
was  born  and  educated.  At  the  Univer- 
sity he  was  managing  editor  of  The  Daily 
Maroon. 

Since  graduation  Mr.  Fuessle  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  numerous  newspapers 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  and  was  for 
several  years  editor  of  a  magazine  in 
Cleveland.  Recently  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  National  City  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Wall  Street,  but  he 
is  now  associated  with  The  Outlook. 

Madeline  McDowell  Breckinridge  is  the 
title  of  a  new  illustrated  volume  by  Dr. 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Associate 
Professor  of  Social  Economy,  published 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  in 
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October.  The  wife  of  Desha  Breckin- 
ridge, the  widely  known  lawyer  and  editor 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  Madeline  McDowell 
Breckinridge  was  conspicuous  in  her 
public  service  to  her  city  and  state;  and 
the  purpose  of  this  appreciation  is  to  set 
forth  her  activities  in  the  Lexington  Civic 
League,  the  campaign  against  tubercu- 
losis, and  the  Associated  Charities,  and 
her  strenuous  efforts  for  equal  suffrage 
in  Kentucky  and  the  nation. 

Another  book  by  Professor  Breckin- 
ridge, the  most  recent  volume  in  the 
Harper  Americanization  Series,  is  entitled 
New  Homes  for  Old,  in  which  she  advo- 
cates the  creation  of  a  national  agency 
for  public  assistance  to  the  poor,  the 
illiterate,  and  the  incompetent. 

Professor  Herman  Oliphant,  who  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.) 
from  the  University  in  19 14  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Law  School  faculty,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  law  school  of 
Columbia  University,  his  work  beginning 
in  the  autumn. 

Assistant  Professor  Rutledge  T.  Wilt- 
bank,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
who  received  the  Doctor's  degree  in  191 7, 
has  been  made  head  of  the  department  of 
psychology  at  Knox  College. 

Dr.  Perry  J.  Stackhouse,  a  graduate  of 
the  Divinity  School  in  the  class  of  1904, 
now  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church  of  Utica,  New  York,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  professor  of 
political  science  in  Queen's  University, 
Canada,  who  received  his  Doctor's  degree 
from  the  University  in  1908,  has  been 
made  the  official  biographer  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  former  premier  of  Canada. 

Algernon  Coleman,  Professor  of  French 
in  the  University,  has  been  appointed 
Marshal  of  the  University,  and  began 
his  service  in  that  office  at  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  Convocation. 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  where  Dante  is  said 
to  have  studied,  to  participate  in  its 
celebration  of  the  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Dante,  the 
University  has  sent  the  following  message 
written  by  Professor  Wilkins: 


"The  University  of  Chicago  to  the 
University  of  Bologna,  Greeting! 

"The  Poet's  message  that  sounded  first 
so  long  ago  in  your  fair  land  transcends 
the  Alps  and  the  centuries,  and  bears 
even  to  us  its  beauty  and  its  power. 

"The  life  of  mind  and  heart  is  the 
richer,  here  and  today,  for  his  revelation 
of  the  human  spirit,  and  for  his  apostle- 
ship  of  the  joys  temporal  and  eternal. 

"We  turn  in  gratitude  to  his  beloved 
country,  with  which  our  country  shares 
his  resolute  hope  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  may  dwell  together  in  justice, 
peace,  and  unity. 

"And  we  salute  with  filial  honor  the 
gracious  University  of  his  youth,  with 
thanks  for  her  invitation  that  we  partici- 
pate in  her  observance  of  the  sixth 
centenary  of  his  death,  and  with  regret 
that  we  may  not  accept  her  hospitality. 

"May  she  be  ever,  as  she  has  been  so 
long,  the  worthy  champion  of  that 
'nobilissima  e  belkssima  Filosofia'  which 
is  verily  'piena  di  dolcezza,  ornata 
d'onestade,  mirabile  di  savere,  gloriosa 
dilibertate'!" 

The  pilgrimage  of  American  students 
to  Italy,  and  especially  Ravenna,  organ- 
ized by  the  Italy  America  Society  as  one 
part  of  the  celebration  of  the  six- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Dante,  resulted  in  a  party  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  members,  representing  forty- 
four  colleges  and  thirty-eight  states. 
Fifty  of  the  party  came  from  Vassar, 
and  thirty-five  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  They  reached  Italy  July  13, 
and  were  everywhere  welcomed  by  stu- 
dents of  the  local  universities  who  enter- 
tained them  at  teas  and  luncheons. 
Many  official  courtesies  were  extended 
to  them,  particularly  at  Ravenna,  where 
the  day  of  their  visit  was  made  a  holiday, 
and  they  were  greeted  by  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  conducted  in 
procession  to  the  tomb  of  Dante,  where 
a  bronze  wreath  sent  by  the  Dante 
Society  was  deposited.  In  Rome  the 
party  was  given  a  reception  at  the  Capitol 
where  the  Lord  Mayor  made  an  address  of 
welcome.  A  tea  was  given  by  the  Cordes 
Fratelli  on  the  Palatine,  where  the  party 
was  received  by  Prince  Caetana  and 
General  Diaz.  The  whole  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  pronounced 
success. 

Among  the  improvements  made  at  the 
University  during  the  September  vacation 
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were  the  new  equipment  and  repairs  in 
Divinity  and  Snell  Halls  and  the  con- 
struction of  four  new  tennis  courts, 
making  thirty-five  in  all.  Including 
the  alterations  in  Kent  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory to  meet  the  needs  of  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  students,  and  the 
building  of  a  new  animal  house  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ricketts  Laboratory,  the 
cost  of  the  improvements  was  about 
$36,000. 

Concrete  foundations  for  the  new 
Quadrangle  Club  at  the  corner  of  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  and  University  Avenue 
have  already  been  laid.  The  building 
when  completed  will  be  twice  the  size  of 
the  present  club  house  and  will  cost 
approximately  $200,000.  Howard  Shaw, 
of  Chicago,  is  the  architect. 

President  Judson  delivered  the  address 
on  Dante  at  the  Dante  Commemoration 
held  in  Chicago  on  September  11. 

The  September  number  of  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Modem  Language  Association 
contains  a  paper  on  "The  Calumny  of 
Apelles  in  the  Literature  of  the  Quattro- 
cento," by  Assistant  Professor  Rudolph 
Altrocchi,  of  the  Romance  Department. 


Mr.  Altrocchi  was  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  Dante  Commemo- 
ration held  in  Chicago  on  September  11, 
and  spoke  at  the  subsequent  banquet. 

At  the  Inauguration  of  Major  General 
Sir  Arthur  Currie  as  principal  of  McGill 
University  at  Montreal,  Canada,  on 
September  15,  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  represented  by  Professor  Gordon  J. 
Laing. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Orchestral 
Association  announces  for  the  season  of 
1921-22  ten  Tuesday  afternoon  concerts, 
eight  of  which  will  be  given  by  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra  under  Direc- 
tor Frederick  Stock.  The  dates  for 
these  concerts  are  October  25,  Novem- 
ber 22,  December  6,  January  31,  Febru- 
ary 14  and  28,  March  14,  and  April  11. 

Louis  Graveure,  baritone,  will  give  the 
first  recital  of  the  season  on  November  1, 
and  Serge  Prokofieff,  Russian  pianist, 
will  give  the  second  on  January  10. 

In  addition  to  this  series,  for  which 
nine  hundred  season  tickets  have  already 
been  sold,  there  will  be  two  children's 
concerts  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  November  8  and  January  17. 
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